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FLORENCE IN SPRINGTIME. 


BY MARY A. MASON, 








WuHo would not Galileo be 
In springtime, when the almond tree 
Is fluttering its pink snowflakes down, 
Inviting banishment from town ? 
I’d- gladly seize my globe and chart 
And for those hills of Florence start, 
Did any Inquisition see 
That bapishmeut were best for me! 
The Medici, asleep below, 
Would not be more at home I know. 
No “star tower’? would confine me there ; 
Out in the soft Italian air 
I should discover at my feet 
Small worlds that make the large one sweet: 
Through glowing fields I'd lead the bees 
In search of fragrant Pleiades; 
Each stone would testify anew 
Of lambs the little Giotto drew ; 
Each path would lead to some calm hight 
That keeps the Arno still in sight. 
And if, forgetting it was day, 
The nightingale should start his lay, 
And mock-bird singing east and west 
To lead me further from his nuest,— 
Awong those hills where magic Spring 
Experiments with leaf and wing, 
Where dews from bluest skies fall free 
On freshly opened worlds for me,— 
Who would not Galileo be! 
BinGuaMTOn, N. Y. 
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IN THE LORNA DOONE COUNTRY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








ENGLAND, that ‘‘ little gem set in the silver seas,” as 
Shakespeare calls it, owns so circumscribed a space, and 
every inch of surface seems so cultivated and decorated 
and accounted for, that itis matter of surprise to find 
that here and there amid the trim bloom and fruitage 
breathing places still exist where an almost primitive 
wildness prevails. Of these the dark and rugged hights 
of Dartmoor stand foremost, and next in extent and 
beauty comes Exmoor, the scene of Blackmore’s famous 
novel. Hundreds of travelers who, half a century ago, 
might scarcely have heard of the existence of this great 
tableland, and certainly would never have taken a hard 
journey to see it, have, during the past two decades, 
been attracted to the place by the tale of the wild robber 
glen, the fair girl growing up among the outlaws like a 
lily among poisonous thorns, and the bold youth who 
won and wooed and finally carried her off {rom her cap- 
tors to be the blessing of his yeoman home. 

The Doone Valley cannot be reached except across the 
moor, which involves a drive of from twenty to thirty 
miles, Every step of the way, from whichever point you 
approach it, is full of the incidents of the story. Lorna 
Doone and John Ridd are in the very air. Steaming 
through Tiverton on one of the few brilliant days of last 
summer, which was an exceptionally wet one even for 
England, we remembered that it was the opening scene 
of the book, and stretched our necks from the windows 
in hopes of being able to make out the old grammar 
school where John was sent for his brief and interrupted 
education, where ‘Jan Fry” and the horves came 
through the mire of the spring freshet to fetch him home 
after the murder of his father, and he fought the famous 
fight and overcame Robin Snell, ‘‘Mayor of Exeter 
thrice since then.” Dulverton, where we left the rail, 
was the home of Uncle Huckaback and brave little 
Ruth, of whom Lorna was so pardonably jealous. Then, 
88 we quitted the quaint town, and our horses, breasting 
the long zigzags of road, brought us first to the upper 
town, and then to the open country beyond; tho we 
could not see for the hedgerows which closed us in, 
hedgerows in which, after the sweet Devonshire fashion, 
honeysuckles, briony, ivy, foxgloves, dog-roses, pink 

and white, hart’s-tongue ferns, red campions, brakes, 


young birch boughs and hawthorn out of flower, met 
and tangled in delightful confusion, we knew from the 
air, “shrewd and kindly,” which blew down to us from 
above, that we were nearing the moor, beloved of John 
Ridd ; and even more his home than the farm which 
called him master. It was the air which (with the 
assistance of much beef and bacon) built up his thews 
and sinews to so goodly a girth as to make him the 
foremost man of his day, as to size and strength, in all 
Eogland. Clouds of pollen from the ‘‘withy” bushes 
floated in the air and made miniature snowdrifts on 
either side ; and then we emerged from all inclosures and 
were on Exmoor itself, with a great arch of sunlit 
blue sky overhead, in which innumerable larks hovered 
avd sang the praises of the June afternoon. 

Exmoor is a vast space of hill and hollow, covering 
some thirty miles square, and rimmed by higher slopes 
of forest clad mountain and on one side by thesea. Seen 
from its center it appears boundlessly wide and utterly 
lonely, wider and lonelier than an Iowa prairie. The high- 
est point over which the road passes is fifteen hundred 
feet above sea-level, but Dunkery Beacon, which rises to 
the left in dark purple shadow, is some two hundred feet 
higher. Not atraceof man or his works intrudes upon 
the solitude, except certain inflections of green or yellow 
in the far distance, which suggest that a patch of the 
moor’s edge may have been caught and tamed to bear a 
crop of grain. For the most part the surface is rough 
and rocky, with peat hollows and trac's of sand, over- 
grown with bramble, whortleberry and ling, brown 
heather, just greening toward its blossoming time, and a 
carpet of low-growing furze and whin of vivid shades of 
pale gold and orange yellow. ‘‘ When furze is out of 
flower kissing is out of favor,” sa)s the proverb; but as 
a fact, furze may be said never to be out of flower, for 
what with early blossoms and blossoms belated, there is 
scarcely a day in the year when somehow, somewhere, a 
patch of the brave, thrifty plant in bloom may not be 
found by those who want an excuse to prove the proverb 
true, 

Here and there from some hollow where the soil gave 
encouragement, a hawthorn rose, white and stately, 
scenting the air with its load of fragrance. Down below, 
the May trees had long since dropped their browned 
flowers, and were setting their small green berries in 
order for the later summer ; but the cool, retarding air 
of the moor had delayed the spring on its higher |-vels, 
and we had come in time to enjoy it, with the odd pleas- 
ure which a thing out of season gives. Here and there, 
too, a patch of heath shone vivid crimson in the sun, 
hurrying into bloom in advance of its time ; and that was 
another pleasure. 

I know no place where one seems to get nearer to the 
heart of the Universal Mother than on Exmoor. There 
are said tu be deep bogs and quagmires in the hollows, 
which offer a cer.ain amount of danger to unaccustomed 
and unwary feet; but on the surface all is smiling still- 
ness and peace. The air is delicious, and there is a re- 
markable sense of freedom and solitude, which one 
shares with the red deer, which still roam the moor in 
covsiderable numbers, and afford really exciting stag 
hunts in the season, and with the wild cattle and ponies. 
We passed several herds of the latter, fierce, shaggy, 
little creatures, with untamed, gleaming eyes, and hides 
which curled in spots like a fleece, as if the beasts had 
caught the tricks and habits of the sheep which fed be- 
side them. These were the *‘ forest ponies’’ which Tom 
Faggus enticed in such numbers into his corral by aid of 
his mare Winnie, and afterward sold at such profit to 
himeelf. 

The descent from the moor to the sea-level is down a 
series of tremendous pitches, where brakes and chains 
and shoes for the carriage wheels and skillful driving are 
all needed for safety. And now we were, indeed, near 
the scene of the story. The road to the left was the road 
to Dare Parish, of which John Ridd was one of the three 
principal Jandowners, and where Plover-Barrow farm 
was situated. It was areal farm, but is now absorbed 
into a gentleman’s country place, and bears another 
name. Butthereare still Ridds living in the parish of 
Dare, and the churchyard is full of their gravestores, 
dating back through the last three centuries. 


Beyond is the cart track (it is little more) which leads _ 


to the Doone Valley. Only those can visit it who are 
equal to a rough scramble of six miles there and back. 
Those who undertake it are agreed that Blackmore has 
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(very allowably) exaggerated the valley ; thatit isneither 
a3 formidable nor as picturesque as he has depicted it ; 
that the cliffs are not so steep nor the water-slide so dan- 
gerour. Only a few indistinct foundation stones mark 
the site of the robber village ; but the place is still inac- 
cessible and wild enough to make it easy to understand 
that, garrisoned by daring and unscrupulous men, it 
might easily defy for a long time the undisciplined at- 
tempts of the farmers in the neighborhood toward its 
reduction, 

The last *‘ cornice” of the descending road brought us 
to Lynmouth, where John Ridd rode in such hot haste 
to bring up the soldiers to assist in the defense of Plover- 
Barrow Farm against the Doones. The Lyn was often in 
a fury of spring flood, it will be remembered, and im- 
passable. The boat with the troops had to row out to sea 
to round the turbulence of the river and so join him on 
the further shore. On the day when we saw the Lyn its 
course was like a track of dashing silver, and the walled 
banks on either side nodded with thick growths of aco- 
bite, rose colored and white, which foliowed and clung 
to its windings like a garland. Lynmouth, standing in 
the curve of the bay, between two orange-pink cliffs ig, 
some say, the prettiest village in England. Above, ona 
precipice some hundredsof feet in hight, stands its rival, 
Lynton. The world seems divided between the half 
which likes Lynton best and the half which prefers Lyn- 
mouth. It seems to depend upon whether you happen 
to stay in the upper or the lower town. We stayed be- 
low, so we liked Lynmouth best. Certainly nothing 
could be more charming than its outlook or its air. The 
flowers are innumerable, and they have the deep, rich 
lines which the salt breath of the sea communicates. The 
windings of the foaming river are very picturesque, and 
the low, ivy-grown bridges which span it ; and if an art- 
ist had planned and placed every house in the village he 
could scarcely have produced a happier effect. If it 
were as delightful in the day of John Ridd as it is now, 
he and Lorna could scarcely have done better than to go 
there for a recuperative journey after the terrors of their 
wedding day. 

Above, in the Valley of Rocks, was the cabin of the 
witch ‘‘ Mother Meldrum,” whom John consulted @s 
to the future of his ill-starred love. We guessed at the 
site of the low-browed hut, and seemed to see the tall, 
boyish form climbing the rocks, the simple, manly face 
and stedfast eyes, with their shrewd depths; for, tho 
John calls himself dull and slow, we know very well 
that he was a shrewd fellow at bottom, for all his humil- 
ity and honesty. He seems more than commonly real in 
his own country; but he is real everywhere, Surely 
that is true art which can breathe such life and action 
into a personality which to our generation can be noth- 
ing more than a name out of the perished past, and link 
so vivid an interest about a tale woven out of a few dim, 
half-legendary hints, and the fine atmosphere of a ro- 
mancer’s brain, John and Lorna are a good deal more 
distinct and interesting than many people who walk the 
street by our side. Sky and sea and plain and valley, 
Exmoor itself, seems to exist more to furnish an environ- 
ment for them than for other reasons. The Lorna Doone 
country—as I have ventured to call it—is theirs by right ; 
but who shall say if ever there was a Lorna Doone? 


— 
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THE HEART CONSIDERED AS ENGINERY OF 
POWER. 








BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


THE present article is designed to supplement what was 
said two weeks ago under the caption, ‘‘The Heart as 
Organ of Vision.” 

Heat and motion are first cousins. That is true in both 
realme, the upper and the lower. While, therefore, we 
want to think accurately, and act properly, ard in all 
ways keep to the track, we want not only to keep to the 
track, but to have developed that locomotive power that 
shall push us along the track. Other things being cqual 
the power and sweep of a man’s life is measured by the 
intensity of his loyalty, and by loyalty we intend simply 
the going out of his heart in full current of devotement 
toward that of which he is in pursuit. 

Now as relates to the common concerns of life, no man 
doubts that Success is the child of Passion. We never do 
well anything that we do not love todo. Good work is 
with the grain, nct against it. The first great question 
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that a person has to settle with himself in determining . 


his vocation is, What shail I most enjoy doing? The 
Bible says, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.” And 
what we cannot do heartily we cannot do ; that is if it is 
anything of a kind that a machine could not do just as 
well as a man can. Successcomes from self-expenditure, 
and we are not going to burn ourselves up for anything 
to which we have not given our heart. Success is the 
child of Passion. In running from here to Buffalo the 
rate of speed will be determined by the amount of heat 
under the boiler. Consumption and effect are correlates. 
Motion is heat’s offspring. Noman ever did a great thing 
without getting into more or less of a fever over it; and 
it was not the doing of the great thing that produced the 
fever, but the fever that rendered possible the doing of 
the great thing. Along every line of large achievement, 
enthusiasm is the road-breaker. Every man that suc- 
ceeds is, a hobby-rider. In this is no disposition to slur 
over the element of intelligence involved in all these 
varieties of activity. Art, however fiery, must be bitted 
with discretion. Scholarship, however zealous and im- 
petuous, requires to be held under restraints and to be 
bound down tocertain well-determined lines of endeavor, 
But at the saime time it is not because men have a head 
for these pursuits simply, that their achievements are so 
large, but because they have a heart and a vassion for 
them. Head is apparatus for directing business passion ; 
but when it is motive power that is being considered, 
that is inside the heart, not the skull, It is precisely as it 
is in the locomotive; the valves, cut-offs, and all that 
kind of thing make out the brain of the engine. But 
there is no work in a valve ; there is no pull in a cut-off, 
The work 1s in the steam and in the fire that makes it. 
All of this now we can take over directly into the do- 
main of Christian activity. Christianity is here to do 
Christianity is not an idea, it is not a pic- 
ture, it is not a philosophy ; it is a device for the ac- 
complishment of palpable effects. It is not thought, it 
is not argumentation, it is not brain, altho like all pas- 
sion, properly amenable to the checks and restraints of 
brain. But it begins before brain, It is an impulse that 
brain does not produce, however much it may properly 
have to do in the way of regularing it. Christianity was 
first of all the divine passion of Him who so loved the 
world that he gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. 


something. 


In its very inception it was not a matter of 
divine omniscience nor of divine omnipotence, It was 
no. an affair of God’s brain nor of God’s muscle; it was 
a matter of passion; it was love, not thought; it was 
heat, not light. It is +he passion of love that is the ener- 
gy which is drivi: g all the Gospel machinery the world 
over, Calculation does not do it, Ratiocination does 
not come within a hundred thousand miles of it. There 
is room for brain here, just as there is in our business ; 
but Christian brain will not drive Christian enterprise 
any more than mercantile brain will drive mercantile 
enterprise. Brain cannot drive; there is no drive in it. 
And the only passion that will fill the requirements of 
the case is the same passion that Christ had ; the passion 
for God and for souls, The entire Christian matter 
Christ has himself focused in the single passion of love ; 
not love as an idea, but love as a personal possession, 
Such impassioned devotement as Christ evinced may 
be at a discount, but sooner or later the Church will 
have to come back to it. Calculation and argumen- 
tation do not touch it. Brain is the accessory and 
not any part of the true originary. We are not arguing 
for mania, nor putting in a plea for insanity, but men 
succeed in business because they are hot in their devote- 
ment to business. It is the impassioned men that have 
made history always, religious and secular both. They 
are torch to the heaped-up combustibles ; they are pulse 
to the general body that is listless and waiting. Noman 
has moved the world like Jesus Christ, because no man 
besides him has embodied so wide, so profound and so 
divine an enthusiasm. People are passionate in every- 
thing but their passion for men; and that is the one 
Christian passion; it is the one passion that makes a 
man Christian in heart, Christian in purpose, and Chris- 
tian in his effects. I say it to them that are Christians 
that if there were no more heatin business than there is 
in the Church, half of the institutions of this town 
would be in the hands of a receiver inside of a week. 
Brain has been tremendously overworked as a means of 
evangelization. People have got to be loved into the king- 
dom of Heaven, not thought into it. It is the heart that 
requires to be touched ; heart is the only thing that can 
touch heart. An affection costs more than an idea. Our 
loves we coin from our own hearts; our ideas we make 
up as we goalong. Hence it comes from this and other 
causes, that Christianity easily degenerates from a con- 
dition of fervid love to men into a condition of highly in- 
tellectual interest in problems of Christian truth. It 
has always been so. S» long as feelings 
main there is no disposition to an- 
alyze them or wo classify them, er to mold 
them into asystem. Molten shot are not gathered into 
canisters till they have cooled. 


re- 
feelings 


lt would have been as 
impossible to make a creed on the Day of Pentecost as 
it would have been for Peter to take a photograph of 
Moses and Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration. There 
was too muchin the air. A drop of blood has to be 
taken out of the vein before there is any disposition to 
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count its corpuscles, In all this variety of ways it has 
come about that a great deal of the part that Passion 
used to play in Christianity has now come to be played, 
or attempted to be played, by sheer tho cool, bloodless 
ratiocination. That isa large part of the instant diffi- 
culty with the Presbyterian Communion. The Presby- 
terian Church is brainy. Let there be no words spoken 
in disparagement of brain, Brain is almost the best thing 
God ever made, And yet, at the same time, there is 
nothing that a man is more liable to trip over than his 
own head. We cannot make thinking about doctrinal 
truth (no matter how philosophically and logically it is 
done), we cannot make thinking about doctrinal truth 
take the place of loving men’s souls, and loving them 
with the same sort of intense fervor as that with which 
Christ loved them, and as that which cost almost every 
one of the original Twelve bis comfort and his life. If 
we could have, throughout the length and bread.h of 
the Presbyterian Church, a real old-fashioned Wesleyan 
revival of Christian religion, and a shedding abroad of 
impassioned Christly love like that which came in the 
wake of the Pentecostal downpour at Jerusalem, all of 
our doctrinal problems would pass out of sight like rain- 
drops falling into the sea, and melt into disregard and 
invisibility like darkness under a shaft of lightning, like 
frost-crystals before a breath of south wind, ‘The disci- 
ples quarreled, but not when the Lord was by, ‘There 
were no sects in the little upper room. Nobody was a 
heretic when the tongues of fire were in the air, ‘‘ Minds 
differ, hearts agree.” There may be a great deal of 
moisture in tie air, but a breath of cold wind has got to 
strike it before it wili condense the moisture into mist 
and shut out the stars. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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LONDON’S DEMONSTRATION ON BEHALF OF 
THE ARMENIANS. 





BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


St, JAMEs’S HALL has succeedec to the laurels of Exe- 
ter. No other place in the English-speaking world is, 
or has been for years, so truly the center of reform meet- 
ings that it may well bé called, as it has been by many, 
‘* God’s Whispering Gallery.” 

The West London Mission, led by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes (recently elected President of the Federation of 
the English Nonconformists), sends out lines of light 
and leading to the ends of the earth, and has its center in 
this Hall. It was fitting that the national Armenian 
meeting should be held in an entourage sv sugges.ive of 
the best aspirations of the world’s capital. 

Conspicuous on the platform was the Archbishop of 
the Armenian congregations in England, who resides in 
Manchester, and three refugees from Armenia in their 
picturesque attire; but the meeting opened without 
prayer or music, and there were no decorations except 
that on the face of one side wall was displayed in large 
characters the 61st Article of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
in which the European powers undertook ‘to superin- 
tend the reforms demanded in the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians.” 

Two thousand letters approving its object had been 
sent to the conveners of the meeting, also nineteen t:le- 
grams from Armenian colonies strongly urging that 
decisive action might be taken, A letter was read from 
Mr. Gladstone in which he said that he ‘‘ contemplated 
with grief the infatuation of the Turkish Government, 
determined, it would seem, to do everything to produce 
its own ruin.” He also declared that ‘‘ this country 
would not sbrink from her duty, and if other great 
governments remained inactive, it was perhaps most of 
all to be regretted on their own account.” He expressed 
his hope that moral means might prove suiticient, but 
added, significantly : *‘ If not, then by other means ample 
security will now be taken against any resort in the 
future by the Sultan and his advisers to these deeds of 
shame.” 

When the Duke of Argyll led the procession of distin- 
guished speakers to the platform, he was cheered in or- 
thodox fashion; but the honors of the evening were ac- 
corded to three persons, two of whom were not present— 
namely, Gladstone and General Booth. Dukes, bishops, 
earls, archbishops, deans, Members of Parliament flocked 
to the chairs reserved for them on the great platform ; 
but the people’s heart was not with them. The states- 
man who declared for Home Rule, the leader who or- 
ganized the Salvation Army, the lady who leads the 
White Ribbon host of Great Britain, represented move- 
ments that throb with the life of the people, and their 
recognition was emphatic and inspiring. 

The Duke of Argyll, now in his eighty-fifth vear, 
leaned his slight figure on the table, and, with his fine, 
alert face, with its projecting brow, crowned by white 
hair standing up like the tuft of a cockatoo, was every 
inch a historic personage. One thought of his books, 
that have been read by the best minds in all parts of 
Christendom ; of the leading part he played in the Cabi- 
net of Lord Aberdeen, which voted for the Crimean 
War; of his castle in Scotland, of his princess daughter- 
in-law, and many things besides, To-night he entered 
into a somewhat elaborate justification of the War; but 
while the people listened with respect to the great states- 
man on account of his years and services, straining their 
ears to catch the utterances of his feeble voice, they were 
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not with him in the position taken. They felt that if 
Russia had ruled Armenia the slaughter would never 
have occurred ; and that England, by her utter disregard 
of the treaty provisions, which required her to demand 
of the Sultan an account of his stewardship, was the 
chief culprit in Armenia’s present deplorable catastrophe, 
The Duke said that he and his honored friend, Mr. Glad- 
stone, were the only survivors of the Cabinet that had 
determined on the Eastern War. He admitted that it 
had given Turkey a new lease of life, and that British 
blood had been freely spilled in defense of a Government 
that had now cost 16,000 Armenian lives. He eaid that 
Turkey had never made known what she did in that 
country, and that ‘‘ we had never asked her, altho by the 
provisions of the treaty it was made our duty to do so,” 
He claimed that the Cabinet was obliged to declare war 
because the English people required it, and that, tho the 
results had been deplorable, he did not feel that he or 
any member of Lord Aberdeen’s Government had done 
wrong. The Duke of Argyll left the meeting amid 
cheering of a deferential nature, and the Duke of West- 
minster took his place as chairman. 

The Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Percival, late Master of 
Rugby Schoo), and a strong advocate of disestablish- 
ment, was the next speaker. No American could look 
upon him without profonnd interest ; for he is the suc- 
cessor of the immortal Dr. Arnold, who has been fora 
generation the ideal that teachers and profe¢sors through- 
out America have had before them, and which has large- 
ly formed their characters. He is atall man, with a 
fine intellectual countenance, which reflects heart as 
well as intellect. He is a leader in the purity work of 
England, in the disestablishment reform, and favors the 
direct veto. The Bishop declared that the worthlessness - 
of the Turk’s promises had been written in blood and fire 
in the highlands of Armenia, and stated that petitions 
sent out by him but a few days ago had already received 
replies from 192 parishes in his dioceses. What Eng- 
land wanted now was guaranties instead of promises, 
The Christian men and women of Armenia should no 
longer fear for themselves a repetition of the atrocities 
too shocking to be described. He spoke like the strong, 
true Christian that he is, and the audience was warmly 
sympathetic. . 

Now came acanny Scotchman, the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, Professor Storey. He said that his 
countrymen had, perhaps, a closer tie of sympathy with 
the oppressed Armenians than the people on this side the 
border, for their forefathers bad known a good deal about 
oppression and persecution, At this point [ was amused 
to hear a high dignitary, near whom I was sitting on the 
platform, exclaim, sotto voce, to his companion: ‘ The 
Scotch always sing their own praises,” The good Mod- 
erator went on to say that the Scotch had always believed 
in ‘* the sacred right of insurrection”; he said some peo- 
ple thought the crimes of Turkey were not proved, but 
added sententiously : ‘ It is somewhat diffi:ult to prove 
a crime when the criminal has taken the precaution of 
murdering all the witnesses.” He closed with this ex- 
cellent point : 

‘“‘Tn a miserable Central American Republic our action 
was entirely different. England sent ships to Nicaragua 
and landed her blue jackets; but here is the Turk, who 
has torn up his treaties with us and fluog their fragments 
in our very faces, and yet we havedone nothing—a state of 
things which I regard as a national disgrace. We talk 
about the balance of power ; better lose that balance than 
have the scales held by hands stained with the blood of 
women and children ” 

The Mayor of Liverpool next stood forward, and we 
had a specimen of English ability to down a dignitary 
whom they did not wish to hear. ‘lhe Mayor made ex- 
cellent points, taking the opposite ground from that of 
the Duke of Argyll, and cogently showing that England 
was wrong in instigating the Crimean War. He said: 

“The Turk is no stranger to us. We know the value of 
his promises and how he keeps them. At a moment of 
peril we went to his rescue. ‘I'he existence of the Turki=h 
Empire was then in danger. Would to God it had been 
allowed to fall to pieces rather than to be held up by Brit- 
ish bayonets !” 

Loud cheers followed this statement ; but the people 
were impatient uf a speech held between the Mayor’s 
face and themselves, and as he went on reading they 
would bear it no longer, but literally howled him down, 
while the Duke of Westminster tapped with vigor on his 
bell—a method of ‘‘ calling time” that he observed with 
strict impartiality. 

Next came Lady Henry Somerset, whereupon the au- 
dience rose and gave her by far the heartiest greeting of 
the evening. The Daily News, which is the organ of the 
dominant party in London, did not hesitate to declare 
hers to have been ‘‘the speech of the evening.” Lady 
Henry said (I quote from the London Times, which gives 
her speech verbatim, an honor accorded to no other ex- 
cept the Duke of Argyll): 


“The crescent of the Turkish mosque has become the 
scimitar of the bloody-handed Turkish soldier. Hence- 
forth that crescent stands forth in the eyes of all nations 
as impossible to cleanse as the hand of Lady Macbeth, 
while the cross, gleaming on ten thousand church spires, 
sheds forth the mild effulgence of a beacon that means de 
liverance wherever its heavenly rays extend, Never were 
these two symbols of a dying and an ever-living cause sel 
over against each other in a contrast so vivid and sigatfi- 
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cant as now. The martyrdoms of the first century in Je- 
rusalem have been suffered again at Sassin. The hills 
and valleys of Judea are hardly more sacred than the 
blood saturated hills and the valleys of Armenia. 

“What was the crime of the Armenians? That they 
cherished in their brave and loyal hearts the Gospel of peace 
on earth and good-will to men: that the Bible was their 
most sacred possession ; that the home life had one central 
figure rather than a group of women despoiled of their 
choicest heritage—the life-long fidelity of one man to whom 
their own had been faithfully pledged. This wag the stone 
of their stumbling, the rock of their offense in the fierce 
eyes of their Moslem foe. 

“Three figures stand forth on the lurid canvas of this 
history; the priest who had sustained and comforted his 
little flock, gathered with him in a cave on the hillside, 
was too old to flee when the Turks searched out their cov- 
ert. He was afterward found, bayoneted, mutilated, 
his reverend gray hairs half concealing the red sign of the 
cross that had been cut on his forehead—indelible mark of 
the undying hate that the followers of Mohammed cherish 
for the disciples of the Galilean. 

‘Another is the scene when Shakkeh, the sister in-law 
of Krikor, the famed Armenian leader, herself a woman 
well known for her high character, courage and wealth, 
took her little boy in her arms, and, being pursued by the 
savage suldiery, flurg herself down a precipice, beneath 
which she was found dead by faithful friends who came to 
seek her place of martyrdom; as they simply said: ‘We 
buried her and the little one in remembrance of the hospi- 
tality we bad so often enjoyed in her happy home.’ 

“The third is a young wife and mother but eighteen 
years of age, who, hunted like a partridge on the hillside, 
ran with ber little three-months-old boy iv her arms until 
she was overtaken by the Turkish troops and her boy slain 
before her eyes, his little form being tossed on their 
bayonets from one soldier to another; and as she turned 
to fly they began to despoil her of her clothing, when, to 
their surprise, they found on her a belt filled with gold 
coins, and during their quarrel over the distribution of 
this booty, she slipped away and concealed herself among 
the fastuesses of the rocks, where she was afterward joined 
by her husband ; and the two e-caped and are here with us 
to night. 

“For what did they die—the good priest, the brave lady, 
the hunted little mother’s child? They died that the Gos 
pel—which raises woman up,and with her lifts toward 
Heaven the world—might have free course to run and be 
glorified. They died that the untrammeled, beneficent, 
consecrated life of England’s purest womanhood might 
slowly come to women in their oWno beautiful and pleasant 
Jand. For they knew as we do that even as the progress of 
a June day 1s traced on the earth’s map by the sunshine, so 
the wideniug way of a free Gospel is traced by woman’s 
happiness and manhood’s exaltation. For them already 
Christianity had done much, for us it has done more; to 
them the tender dawn had come, to us its noontide 
splendor. 

“Itis fitting that an Englishwoman’s voice should be 
lifted for the Armenian woman in this great circle of Eng- 
land’s power, culture and opportunity. A hundred thou- 
sand women wearing the White Ribbon—emblem of purity 
and peace—are invisibly present with me as I stand here 
trying to represent their holy indignation and burning 
love for their sisters yonder in the clutch of the harem- 
despot at Constantinople. 

“The watchword of our great nation to-day should be 
not ‘peace with honor’—for these are words that in 
presence of the lamb upon Armenian hillsides to which no 
wind is tempered become a reproach if not a blasphenfy ; 
but rather let us cease to cry peace, peace, when there is 
ho peace; and Jifting up our hearts to God for power, let 
meu and women throughout the English-speaking race, in 
broad America and in Great Britain, highly resolve that 
the rallying cry of Armenian deliverance shall be peace 
with purity, peace with fidelity, peace with loyalty, firm 
and unfaltering to the Gospel of Christ and of the Golden 
Rule.” 


The Rev. Dr. Clifford, the most prominent Baptist 
minister in England and a popular speaker, made a vigor- 
ous address which was warmly welcomed by the audi- 
ence. Canon Wilberforce was received, as he always is, 
with much enthnsiasm. He is an impassioned speaker 
with more momentum in voice and action than any 
other that I have heard in England. Several members 
of Parliament now spoke, and Professor Adam Smith 
represented the Free Church of Scotland. The Duke of 
Westminster proposed a vote of thanks to the Duke of 
Argyll and took strong ground as to the necessity that 
was laid upon the British Government. He also moved 
that petitions be sent to both Houses of Parliament and 

“that the resolutions passed be signed by the Duke of 
Argyll and presented by a deputation to the Prime Min- 
ister, and that copies be forwarded to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four, It was stated that the expenses of the gathering 
had been defrayed by the Duke of Westminster. The 
most impressive incident of the evening occurred when 
Lady Henry Somerset referred to the little mother, hunt- 
ed like a partridge on the hillside, whose baby was tossed 
on the bayonets of the Turkish soldiers, and as she spoke 
turned to a young Armenian woman, wearing her native 
costume, whose dark handsome face had in it the 
pathos of the awful scenes in which she had so lately 
been a central figure, She did not understand 
&@word that Lady Henry uttered; but when she was 
given to know that she had been referred to, and a sign 
was made for her to rise, she did so with great mod- 
esty; and the pathos of her look and attitude, and the 
tender tones of Lady Henry produced such an impression 
00 the audience that hundreds were in tears. At the 
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same moment her husband, a grave young man, rose with 
the instinct of protect’on in his face, and remained 
standing near his wife, the two making a picture on the 
hearts of the people that bodes no good to the blood- 
thirsty Bashi-bazouks. 

It is well for Great Britain that she has concentrated 
forty millions of people on a spot of ground not larger 
than the State of Georgia. Just as in an ant-hill the 
tremulous antennz pass the message almost instantly to 
every member, so the pulsations of public sentiment, 
going forth from the great heart of a representative 
meeting like this held in the heart of London, consoli- 
date the power and purpose of the entire nation, and 
fling it, like Napoleon’s Old Guard, on whatever enemy 
represents the crisis of the hour, It is only with this 
fact kept in view that the significance of the St. James’s 
Hall Demonstration can be realized by Americans, handi- 
capped as we are by the immense space over which our 
population is scattered, and the complex mass of human- 
ity that must be molded and fashioned before we can 
reach beneficent results; while in England the foreign 
element is sosmall as to be practically of no effect, The 
people all speak English ; they come from the same soil 
and are the outcome of the same conditions. Because 
of these things, and others of the same order, the more 
one studies reform movements in this land, the more one 
believes that it is ordained to lead the long procession of 
the world into the realm of brotherhood, 

EAstvok Castie, He&REFORDSHIRE, 
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A LINCOLN STORY CORRECTED. 


BY THE REV. M, P, PARMELEE 





TO THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


IN the very interesting symposium on Abraham Lin- 
coln in your issue of April 4th, I find an account of the 
pardoning of William Scott, of the Third Vermont Regi- 
ment, quoted from Mr. Chittenden’s book. It is doubt- 
less an ungracious task to spoil what Dr. Hoyt pro- 
nounces an ** exquisite story”; but the facts of history 
compel me to call your attention to the exact truth in 
the case. I was chaplain of Scott’s regiment at the 
time of this incident, and visited Washington the day 
before that appointed for his execution, in order to 
ascertain the fate of the petition that had been sent to 
the President for his pardon. It was Sunday, and I 
found that the whole city had been profoundly moved 
by the incident, and that many had already visited the 
President, urging bin to pardon theboy. I called at the 
White House, and was assured by the President’s private 
secretary that the case was being carefully considered, 
and that undoubtedly he would be pardoned. I called 
again early Monday morning and was told that young 
Scott was pardoned, When I expressed anxiety whether 
the pardon would reach the camp in season to arrest the 
execution, the secretary said there could be no doubt of 
that, declaring that Mr. Lincoln was so anxious on this 
point, that he went personally to the telegraph office to 
see to the transmission of his message. That morning, 
while I was riding back to Camp Griffin, a newspaper 
correspondent waylaid me in order to learn the issue of 
my mission, In reporting to this paper, he said the 
President visited the ‘‘ camp” instead of the *‘ telegraph 
office.” This error I believe to be the origin of the 
erroneous statement that Mr. Lincoln visited the camp 
at that time. It is necessary, therefore, to conclude that 
all accounts of interviews that he had with Scott are crea- 
tions of the imagination. 

Col. G. G. Benedict, the able historian of Vermont in 
the Civil War, after carefully examining all the testimo- 
ny, comes to the following conclusion : 

“It was a common belief in the camp that President 
Lincoln came to Camp Griffin in person and stopped the 
execution. Vermont soldiers have told us that they saw 
him ride upon the ground, but they were mistaken. Cap- 
tain Mundee (who was Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Vermont Brigade) or somebody else rode up with the order 
pardoning Scott; but Mr. Lincoln was not there.” 

Nor was he at the camp the evening before. 

These are the facts of history ; and as we do not need 
to resort to fiction to prove Mr. Lincoln’s sympathetic 
nature, we should not fear to let the truth be known. 

TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 
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THE FIRST QUARTER CENTURY. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 

THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
just celebrated, with some jubilation, the close of the first 
quarter of a century since the Reunion of the Old School 
and New School Churches in 1869. The true date is the 
eleventh day of November in that year, when the two 
Churches, separated by the Schism of 1837, were for- 
mally dissolved, and their elements were merged into the 
one organic body. From that November day the Union 
became an established fact, and since then an interest- 
ing and significant chapter in the ecclesiastical history of 
American Presbyterianism has been written, Of that 
chapter, just now closing, it may be profitable to under- 
take some brief review, considering in turn some of 
those developments and characteristics which make the 
period one of special significance to the thoughtful stu- 
dent of Presbyterian affairs. 
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I. It will always be a question with the speculative 
historian whether the practical results of the ecclesias- 
tical combination dre greater or less than those which 
would have accrued had each of the Churches main- 
tained its own independent life. Both were well organ- 
ized both for interior growth and for aggressive work ; 
and the New School Church especially, after its painful 
evolution through successive stages, had just reached 
that point of maturity where it might reasonably have 
expected, with its enlarging resources and liberal and 
earnest temper, to do very great things for God and for 
the souls of men, at a juncture so auspicious in the 
religious life of American Protestantism, Had the sepa- 
ration continued a while, and such independent exist- 
ence been maintained on both sides, it still is probable 
that the differences between the Churches would have 
become less and less marked, the points of contact and 
fellowship more numerous, and the sense of affiliation 
and of substantial avenues stronger and stronger, until 
at length in some happy hours that which took place in 
1869 would have become a fact. 

But we are not concerned with what might have been 
The full and accurate records show that at the end of 
the first decade after the Union there had been an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. in the number of ministers ; of 22 
per cent. in the list of churches ; of 33 per cent. in the 
aggregate of communicants, and of 42 per cent in the 
number of persons enrolled in the Sabbath-schools of the 
united Church. And, so far as statistical measurements 
could be made at the time, it was at least probable that 
the growth of the united body during this initial decade 
was quite as large as that of either Church during the 
two years preceding the Union. That the growth of the 
first decade has been not only equaled but surpassed 
during the past fifteen years will be apparent from the 
following statement, covering the quarter century : 


Ministers, per cent. of increase........... ccceeeeees 57 
Churches, per cent. of increase..............seeeeees 63 
Communicants, per cent. of increase.............65+ 100 
Sabbath-school members, per cent. of increase..... 112 


It is apparent that the individual church and the indi- 
vidual Sabbath-school have increased steadily and health- 
fully year by year, tho the aggregate of such growth is 
less than could have been anticipated, when the ele- 
ments and the conditions of growth are duly estimated, 
That the supply of ministers has not increased in like 
proportion is a startling fact, especially if the very large 
number of ministers coming into the denomination an- 
nually from other religious connections is taken into the 
account. Such a fact raises a serious question as to the 
whole problem of ministerial production, with reference 
to the provisions made by the Church, the terms of edu- 
cational requirements, and the general conditions essen- 
tial to the securing of a ministerial force adequate to 
meet the varied needs of a Church capable of such rapid 
development at other points. A more comprehensive 
and vital problem even than that which respects the or- 
thodoxy of the training in our theological seminaries is 
already confronting the Church at this point, and on the 
right solution of that problem depends very largely the 
further question whether the growth just noted is to con- 
tinue healthfully through the years and generations to 
come, 

It is a cheering fact that the contributions of the de- 
nomination, which constitute one distinct measure both 
of its spirit and its enlarging resources, have grown in 
even greater proportion. Thus the gifts to home missions, 
including sustentation, have increased 215 per cent., and 
those to foreign missions, nearly 130 per cent.; and in 
general this increase in benevolent contributions has 
gone on year by year in an encouraging tho in a less re- 
markable ratio. The donations for the support and en- 
dowment of theological seminaries and of collegiate and 
other educational institutions, and for the establishing 
of hospitals and other Christian charities, would prob- 
ably show even greater advance if all the figures could be 
obtained. The increase in the contributions for congre- 
gational expenses, including the erection of churches, 
the support of pastors, and other kindred claims, has 
risen to 62 per cent. It is said that the aggregated gifts 
to the benevolent agencies of the Church amount to 
forty-seven millions, and the gifts for all purposes, in- 
cluding the particular congregation, to two hundred and 
sixty-three millions, er more than ten millions of dollars 
annually for the entire period. And so far as the free 
bestowment of money may be taken as an index of de- 
nominational zeal and devotion, the showing for the 
quarter of the century is ina high degree encouraging. 
Such an aggregated statement could not be surpassed, it 
is probable, by any denomination of like numbers in the 
country, or. indeed, in the world. 

IJ. The marked development of what may be called 
the denominational machinery, the maturing and perfec- 
tion of agencies and methods, and the rapid expansion 
of the Church in sphere and territory through such 
agencies, constitute one of the noticeable phenomena of 
the period. One who is not familiar with the condition 
of the various boards at the critical juncture of the 
Union, the delicate and often perplexing adjustments 
requisite, the slow and toilsome movement at first, can- 
not well appreciate the improvements which have come 
about, year by year. The new agencies which have been 
set in motion, such as the Board of Missions for Freed- 
men, and the younger Board of Aid for Colleges and 
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Academies, have been added to the list, and have proved 
by actual experiment their very great value. The de- 
velopment of the former of these boards, especially with 
its hundreds of churches and ministers, and its schools 
of various grades, now well established in the Southern 
Atlantic States, and to some extent elsewhere, must be 
regarded as one of the marked events of the era, as 
indeed it already constitutes one of the noblest illustra- 
tions of the Church life. 

Through the aid of such agencies, generously support- 
ed, the geographic and numerical expansion of the united 
Church has certainly been remarkable. As fast as the 
Central West beyond the Mississippi, the broad North- 
west, the Rocky Mountain region, the Pacific Coast with 
its new States, have been developed and occupied by an 
inflowing immigration, so fast has the Church followed 
the pioneer, organizing congregations in each growing 
village, and every where setting in motion such ivfluences 
as are essential to a healthful Christian civilization. In 
the Southwest, and even in the older South east of the 
Mississippi, distinct progress is manifest, tho on asmaller 
scale. The continental quality of the Church appears in 
the fact that there is now no Territory in the Union and 
but two States in which it is unrepresented. And statis- 
tics show that, rapidly as the population of the country 
has been increasing, the roll of membership in the Church 
has increased in larger ratio; while its aggregated influ- 
ence and impression on American life in favor of an in- 
telligent, earnest, practical type of religion has grown 
at least as rapidly. And meanwhile the increase in the 
list of fields occupied, in the number of missionaries and 
teachers employed, in the developing efliciency of the 
instrumentalities utilized (as in the aggregate of contri- 
butions to the cause of foreign missions), shows that the 
Church is quite alive to the broader obligation which 
rests upon it to carry the Gospel, as it has received it, 
not only to the millions on this continent, but to all men 
in all the lands of the earth. 

ItI. The theological developments of the period furnish 
matter of greater and graver interest even than these 
signs of outward growth. It cannot be too often or too 
earnestly affirmed that the Union of 1869 rested on a 
distinct, solid, theological basis, as well as on certain 
ecclesiastical terms and conditions, That basis was the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system, as set forth in the Con- 
fession and Catechisms of Westminster, and as inter- 
preted practically by the two uniting Churches. While 
it was deemed best in the actual Union to make no ref- 
erences to admitted varieties in the stating, illustrating, 
explaining and defending of that system then current, 
all parties were agreed in adopting, as supreme, the 
principle of toleration, large and brotherly and irenic, 
wherever the essentials of the system were found to ex- 
ist. All understood that no school or teacher, no type of 
theology, no dogmatic dicta, should be set up as a test 
or standard of other types, opinions, schools, teachers. 
Nor was any theory of subscription, not accepted already 
by both of the contracting parties, ever to be enforced 
in order to rule out or even to disparage the advocates of 
any varying form of Calvinistic opinion. And certainly 
one should note here the blessed fact, springing from 
the Union itself, that a broader, nobler temper of toler- 
ation came to be henceforward characteristic of the 
Church, not merely within its own domain, but toward 
all men and all Churches who hold with P.esby terian- 
ism to what is fundamental in evangelical belief, 

It is an event of great significance that the united 
Church was enabled not only to plant itself on this 
catholic basis, but also to goon for two decades in beauti- 
ful doctrinal unity, all the while conscious, indeed, of the 
varieties existing, but holding resolutely to the essential 
oneness in faith and teaching, and strenuously refusing 
to be moved from that solid foundation. And when, in 
1890, the movement in the interest of the revision of 
the doctrinal standards assumed definite form, and the 
process of revision was undertaken, that movement 
originated, not with any specific school or among the 
representatives of one of our uniting Churches, but 
rather among men of all partics, who had become pain- 
fully conscious of infelicities, not only in expression, but 
also in forms of statement and aflirmation, which were 
hindrances in many instances to the cordial acceptation 
of the Old Creed, and who desired to see that creed 
brought somehow, by both subtraction and addition, into 
cioser harmony with the actual belief of the living 
Church. And whatever might have been the result, it 
was certainly to the credit of the united Church that in 
an age said to be thoroughly undogmatic, it was the first 
among the various branches of Protestantism to attempt 
a reconstruction of an old and revered historic symbol— 
not the least or faultiest, but admitted by all to be one cf 
our ablest and completest among churchly declara‘ions 
of Protestant belief. ; : 

The time to write the history of that interesting move- 
ment has not yet come; nor, indeed, is the practical 
outcome of the movement as yet fully apparent. It is 
an obvious mistake to pronounce it a failure. Tho the 
constitutional majority could not be secured in favor of 
the revised creed, andstho by counting in the negative 
all presbyteries not voting, and all that on ecclesiastical 
grounds questioned the validity of the revision as actu- 
ally conducted, the verd:ct might be counted as adverse ; 
yet the revision is a fact and an enduring and grand 
fa..—a fact whose influence is destined to be more and 
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more widely felt in the future. It is questionable even 
now whether any presbytery in the Church would con- 
vict an arraigned person of heresy who should declare 
his adherence in preference to the revised creed at any 
of those points where it differs from or goes beyond the 
original symbol. And further: it is to the credit of all 
parties that the extensive and earnest discussions re- 
specting the changes proposed, should have been carried 
on throughout the Church for a period of two or three 
years without developing any real antagonisms, or bring- 
ing into view any of the doctrinal issues which were so 
potential during the controversy tbat ended in the 
Schism of 1837. 

That the result was in some sense a failure may be at- 
tributed largely to the agitations excited by the other 
doctrinal conflict which has rendered conspicuous the 
closing years of the period. It is doubtful whether we 
can refer to that extraordinary controversy without 
using language that would offend both of the conflicting 
parties, While the issue turned partly on certain ques- 
tions respecting gracious processes and possibilities in the 
intermediate state or life, the main discussion centered, 
as all know, around one of the most mysterious points in 
all Christian theology, the nature of that special work of 
the Holy Spirit on certain selected minds, which we call 
inspiration, and whose product we have in a really su- 
pernatural book, containing a veritable message from 
God to man on all matters pertaining to life and salva- 
tion. More particularly, it is the mysterious problem 
respecting the blending of the supernatural with the 
natural and the human in that unique process—a prob- 
lem which is as inscrutable to our analytic inspection as 
such blending is in the spheres of nature or providence, 
or elsewhere in the sphere of grace. Dean S'anley has 
well said that the Chapter in the Westminster Confes- 
sion on the Scriptures is the best statement on any doc- 
trinal subject to be found in the whole range of Protes- 
tant symbolism, Had all parties in the recent contro- 
versy been content to rest in the broad, clear, irenic 
statements of that Chapter as to the fact, the source, the 
outcome of the inspiration there affirmed in its generic 
form, who can doubt that a large part of the ecclesiastic- 
al litigation, and of the wide and deep antagonisms that 
have been developed would never have come into exist- 
ence to disturb and plague the Church ? 

The history of the controversy is yet to be written ; it 
can be safely written only when the controversy itself 
shall have ended. As to the present outcome, it is at 
least safe to say that the Presbyterian Church will not 
consent to any change in the authorized teaching which 
in the least detracts from the full authoritativeness of the 
canonical Scriptures, or from their proper infallibility as 
the divinely ordained guide of the soul on all points of 
belief or duty. It is true that there are many questions in 
both textual and higher criticism which Christian scholars 
must be permitted to discuss freely, and which it is not 
within the province of the Church to settle ea cathedra. 
But whenever in such discussion anything is affirmed 
that appears to subtract from the reverence paid by the 
Presbyterian Church from time immemorial to the Bible 
as the very Word of God, it may be expected that alarm 
will instantly be felt, that opposition will at once be 
aroused, that ecclesiastical agencies will be summoned 
into play, and even that the Church, aroused and excited, 
will attempt by some mere dictum to settle problems 
which no wisdom of man can determine, 

1V. The ecclesiastical developments that have accom- 
panied and, in some measure, controlled these doctrinal 
controversies, must not be suffered to pass without some 
allusion. Until within the past three or four years, no 
occasion has arisen for any exhibition in practice of 
those diverse theories which have always existed within 
the Church as to the nature and range of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, It is true that,as between the two con- 
tracting Churches, such diversities had been apparent 
aforetime in their different treatment, for example, of 
issues which grew out of the Civil War. But the Union 
recognized no such difference, nor did any of the judi- 
cial cases which came before the Assembly during the 
first twenty years after the Union, give rise to serious 
questioning at this point. But tothe eye of the thought- 
ful observer nothing has been more striking, not to say 
alarming, in the recent controversies, than the sudden 
rise into prominence of the underlying question of Church 
jurisdiction, and especially of the jurisdiction of the As- 
sembly in denominational affairs. 

On the one hand, it is true that the Assembly is the 
supreme judicature in the Church, and that its decisions 
are to be recognized as authoritative, and to be loyally 
obeyed by all. But, on the other hand, the functions 
of the Assembly are carefully defined in the Form of 
Government, and the nature and limitations of its control 
are there so imperatively laid down, that whenever an 
Assembly goes beyond its proper bounds, assumes an 
authority not plainly ves:ed in it by the Constitution, it 
becom¢s at once unfaithful to its trust, and its decisions 
may become a tyranny which every earnest Presbyterian 
owes it to the Church and to God to resist. The presby- 
tery rather than the Assembly is the true unit of ecclesi- 
astical power, and the action of the Assembly on any 
question of doctrine, for example, can become impera- 
tive only when the Church, as represented by its presby- 
teries, has expressed in constitutional ways its approval 
of such action. Nor is it legitimate for an Assembly 
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ever to require a presbytery to do what does not belong 
to it as such, or to enjoin a presbytery from doing what 
it has an inherent constitutional right to do. 

The limits of this paper forbid any reference to the par- 
ticular illustrations of this ecclesiastical issue which have 
recently made their appearance. But it is safe to say 
that some serious encroachments have been made of late 
on the true, sound doctrine of relative rights among our 
judicatories, so carefully incorporated in our Form of 
Government and so well recognized heretofore. And it 
is also safe to say that no question of doctrinal opinion 
that has thus far sprung up among us, even concerning 
the inspired Scriptures, is so momentous in its bearings 
on the future unity and prosperity of the Church, as is 
this question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in its present 
and prospective forms, The pregnant fact is that the 
spirit and the scope of our Church administration must 
be in harmony with our Constitution and with the better 
preceden‘s in our history, and alse with the temper of the 
times and the land we live in, if Presbyterianism is to 
become an increasing rather than a declining force in 
American life. 

LANE SEMINARY. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE IN REVOLUTIONARY 
DAYS. 


:. 
BY ALICE MORSE 





EARLE, 


We do not need to make a composite picture of the 
housewife of Revolutionary days, for a very distinct ac- 
count has been preserved of one in the quaint pages of the 
‘*Remembrancer,” or diary of Christopher Marshall, a 
well-to-do Quaker of Philadelphia, who was one of the 
Committee of Observation of that city during the Revolu- 
tionary War. After many entries, through the year 
1798, which incidentally show the rany cares of his 
faithful wife and her fulfillment of these cares, the for- 
tunate husband thus bursts forth in her praise : 


“As I have in this memorandum taken scarcely any 
notice of my wife’s employments, it might appear as if her 
engagements were very trifling; the which is not the case 
but the reverse. And to do her the justice which her serv- 
ices deserved, by entering them minutely, would take up 
most of my time, for this genuine reason, how that from 
early in the morning till late at night she is constantly 
employed in the affairs of the family, which for four 
months has been very large; for besides the addition to 
our family in the house, it is a constant resort of comers 
and goers which seldom go away with dry lips and hungry 
bellies. This calls for her constant attendance, not only 
to provide, but also to attend at getting prepared in the 
kitchen, baking our bread and pies, meat &c. and also the 
table. Her cleanliness about the house, her attendance in 
the orchard, cutting and drying apples of which several 
bushels have been procured ; add to which her making of 
cider without tools, for the constant drink of the family, 
her seeing all our washing done, and her fine clothes and 
my shirts, the which are all smoothed by her; add to’ this, 
her making of twenty large cheeses, and that from one cow, 
and daily using with milk and cream, besides her sewing, 
knitting &c. Thus she looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness; yea she 
also stretcheth out her hand, and she reacheth forth her 
hand to her needy friends and neighbors. I think she 
has not been above four times since her residence has been 
here to visit her neighbors, nor through mercy has she 
been sick for any time, but has at all times been ready in 
any affliction to me or my family as a faithful nurse and 
attendant both day and night.” 


Such references to the good wife as these abound through 
the ** Rt membrancer.” 


‘* My tender wife keeps busily engaged and looks upon 
every Philadelphian who comes to us asa person suffering 
in a righteous cause ; and entitled to partake of her hos- 
pitality which she administers with her labor and attend- 
ance with great freedom and alacrity. . . . 

‘“« My dear wife meets with little respite all the day, the 
proverb being verified, that Woman’s Work is never done. 

‘*T owe my health to the vigilance, industry and care of 
my wife who really has been and is a blessing unto me. 
For the constant assiduity and press of her daily and pain- 
ful labor in the kitchen, the Great Lord of the Household 
will reward her in due time.” 

It seems that so generous and noble a woman should 
have had a reward in this world as well as the next, for 
besides her other duties she was a ‘“‘ nonsuch gardner, | 
working bravely in her garden,” and a first-class butter 
maker who constantly supplied her poor neighbors with 
milk, and yet always had cream to spare for her dairy. 

Far be it from me to cast even the slightest reflection, 
to express the vaguest doubt as to the industry, energy 
and application of so pious, so estimable an old gentle- 
man as Mr. Marshall; but he was, as he says, ‘‘ easily 
tired”—‘‘ the little I do tires and fatigues me’—‘‘ the 
grasshopper seems a burden”; so even to our prosaic and 
somewhat emancipated nineteenth-century noticns as to 
women’s rights and their assumption of men’s duties, it 
does appear that so patient, industrious and overworked 
aconsort might have been spared some of the burden- 
some duties which devolved upon her, and which are 
popularly supposed not to belong to the distaff side of 
the house. An elderly milkman might have occasion- 
ally milked the cow for that elderly weary milkmaid. 
And it does seem just a little bit strange that a hearty 
old fellow who could eat gammons and drink punch at 
every occasion of domestic enjoyment and innocent 
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‘evelry to which he was invited, should let his aged 
spouse rise at daybreak and go to the wharves to buy 
loads of wood from the bargemen, and also com- 
placently record that the horse would have died had not 
the ever-energetic wife gone out and by dint of hard 
work and good management succeeded in buying in the 
barren city a load of hay for provender. However, he 
never fails to do her justice in commendatory words in 
the pages of his ‘‘ Remembrancer,” thus proving him- 
self more thoughtful than that Yankee husband who 
said to a neighbor that his wife was such a good worker 
and a good cook, and so pleasant, and kept everything so 
neat and nice around the house, that sometimes it seemed 
as if he couldn’t help telling her so. 

Another of the important housewifely cares of Phila- 
delphia women was their marketing ; and Madame Mar- 
shall was faithful in this duty also. We find her attend- 
ing market as early as four o’clock upon a winter’s morn- 
ing. In 1690, there were two market days weekly in 
Philadelphia, and nearly all the early writers note the 
attendance thereat of the ladies residing in the town. 
In 1744, these markets were held on Tuesday and Friday. 
William Black, a traveling Virginian, wrote that year 
with admiration of this custom : 


“IT got to the market by 7, and had no small Satisfaction 
in seeing the pretty Creatures, the Young Ladies, travers- 
ing the place from Stall to Stall where they cou’d make 
the best Market, some with their Maid behind them with 
a Basket to carry home the Purchase, others that were de- 
sign’d to buy but trifles as a little fresh Butter, a Dish of 
Green Peas or the like, had Good Nature & Humility 
enough to be theirown Porters. I have so much regard 
for the fair Sex that I imagin’d like the Woman of the 
Holy Writ some charm in touching even the Hem of their 
Garments. After I made my Market, which was one penny - 
worth of Whey and a Nosegay I disengag’d myself.” 


It would appear, also, that a simple and appropriate 
garment was donned for this homely duty, We find 
Sarah Eve and others, writing of wearing a ‘* market 
cloke.” 

It is with a keen thrill of sympathy that we read of 
all the torment that Mistress Marshall, that household 
saint, had to endure in the domestic service rendered to 
her, or perhaps, I should say, through the lack of service. 
A special thorn in the flesh was one Poll—a bound girl. 
On September 13th, 1775, Mr. Marshall wrote : 


‘After my wife came from market (she went past 5) she 
ordered her girl Poll to carry the basket with some neces- 
saries to the place,as she was coming after her, they in- 
tending to iron the clothes. Poll accordingly went, set 
down the basket, came back, went and dressed herself all 
clean, short calico gown, and said she was going to school ; 
but presently after the negro woman Dinah came to look 
for her, her mistress having mistrusted she had a mind 
to play truant. ‘This was about nine, but madam took her 
walk, but where—she is not come back to tell. 

‘Sept. 16. I arose before six, as I was much concern’d to 
see my wife so afflicted as before on the bad conduct of her 
girl Poll who is not yet returned, but is skulking and run- 
ning about town. This I understand was the practice of 
her mother who for many years before her death was a con- 
stant plague to my wife, and who left her this girl asa 
legacy, and who by report as well as by own knowledge, for 
almost three years has been always so down to this time, 
About eight, word was brought that Poll was just taken by 
sister Lyun near the market, aud brought to their house, 
A messenger was immediately dispatched for her, as she 
could not be found before, though a number of times they 
had been hunting her.”’ 


As the years went on Poll kept taking what he called 
‘‘cruises,” ‘‘driving strokes of impudence,” visiting 
friends, strolling around the streets, and he patiently 
writes : 


“This night our girl was brought home. I suppose she 
was hunted out, as it is called, and found by Ruth on the 
Passyunk Road. Her mistress was delighted upon her re- 
turn, but I know of nobody else in house or out. I have 
nothing to say in the affair, as I know of nothing that 
would distress my wife so much as for me to refuse or for- 
bid her being taken into the house.”’ 

A short time after : 


“T arose by four as my wife had been up some time at 
work cleaning house, and as she could not rest on account 
of Polls not being yet return’d. The girls frolics always 
afflict her mistress, so that to me its plain if she does not 
mind, or her mistress grieve less for her, that it will shorten 
Mrs Marshalls days considerably ; besides our house wears 
quite a different face when Miss Poll is in it (although all the 
good she does is not worth half the salt she eats) As her 
presence gives pleasure to her mistress, this gives joy to all 
the house, so that in fact she is the cause of peace or un- 
easiness in the house.”? , 


It is with a feeling of malicious satisfaction that we 
read at last of the jaded, harassed and conscientious wife 
going away for a visit, and know that the man of the 
house will have to encounter and adjust domestic prob- 
lems as best he may. No sooner had the mistress gone 
than Poll promptly departed also on a vacation. As 
Scores of times before, Mr. Marshall wearily searched for 
her, and retrieved her (when she was ready to come), and 
she behaved exceeding well for a day, only when rested 
again to make a flitting. He writes on the 23d: 


“T roused Charles up at daylight. Found Miss Poll in 
the straw house. She came into the kitchen and talked 
away that she could not go out at night but she must be 
locked out. If thats the case she told them she would pack 
up her clothes and go quite away ; that she would not be so 
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served as her Mistress did not hinder her staying out when 
she pleased, and the kitchen door to be opened for her when 
she came home and knocked. The negro woman told me 
as well as she could what she said. I then went and picked 
up her clothes that I could find. I asked her howshe could 
behave so to me when I had conducted myself so easy 
towards her even soas to suffer her to sit at table and eat 
with me. This had no effect upon her. She rather inclined 
to think that she had not offended and had done nothing 
but what her mistress indulged her in. I told her before 
Betty that it was not worth my while to lick fier though 
she really deserved it for her present impudence; but to 
remember I had taken all her clothes I could find except 
what she had on, which I intended to keep; that if she 
went away Charles with the horse should follow her and 
bring her back and that I would send a bellman around 
the borough of Lancaster to cry her as a runaway servant, 
wicked girl, with a reward for apprehending her.” 

The fatuous simplicity of Quaker Marshall’s reproofs, 
the futility of his threats, the absurd failure of his mas- 
culine methods, received immediate illustration—as 
might be expected—by Miss Poll’s promptly running 
away that very night. Again he writes: 

“‘ Charles arose near daybreak and I soon after, in order 
to try to find my nightly and daily plague, as she took a 
walk again last night. Charlesfound her. We turned her 
upstairs to refresh herself with sleep.” 

Two days latter : 

“* After breakfast let our Poll downstairs where she has 
been kept since her last frolic. Fastened her up again at 
night. I think my old enemy Satan is much concerned 
in the conduct and behavior of that unfortunate girl. He 
knows her actions give me much anxiety and indeed at 
times raise my anger sol have said what should have 
been avoided, but I hope for the future to be more upon 
my guard and thus frustrate him in his attempts.” 

With what joy did the masculine housekeeper and 
steward greet the return of his capable wife, and resign 
his position as turnkey. _‘Poil, upon liberation from re- 
straint, flew swiftly away, like any other bird from its 
cage. 

** Notwithstanding such heavy weather overhead and ex- 
ceeding dirty under foot our Poll after breakfast went to 
see the soldiers that came as prisoners belonging to Bur- 
goynes army. Our trull returned this morning. Her 
mistress gave her a good sound whipping. This latter was 
a variety.” 

And so the unequal fight went on; Poll calmly break- 
ing down a portion of the fence that she might decamp 
more promptly and return unheralded. She does not 
seem to have been vicious, but simply triumphantly 
lawless and fond of gadding. I cannot always blame 
her. [amsure I should have wanted to go to see the 
soldier prisoners of Burgoyne’s army brought into town. 
The last glimpse of her we have is with ‘‘ her head 
dressed in tiptop fashion,” rolling off in a coach to York- 
town with Sam Morris’s son, and not even saying good- 
by to her vanquished master. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. 
BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 





THE Third National Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment and the firstannual meeting of the National Munici- 
pal League was held in Cleveland, May 29ch, 80th and 
3ist, under the hospitable auspices of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cleveland Civic Federa- 
tion, and a Committee of Seventy-two, with L, KE. 
Holden, editor and proprietor of 7’he Plaindealer, as 
Chairman. The weather was oppressively warm, but 
this had no effect whatever upon the attendance of the 
delegates, who were faithfully and punctually present at 
all sessions ; but the general public of Cleveland was not 
very largely represented. 

The first session on Wednesday was devoted to the 
Secretary’s address, the election of officers, the transac- 
tion of some routine business, and brief reports from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Milwaukee, 
whose municipal conditions had been considered at pre- 
vious conferences. Messrs. James W. Pryor, George 
Burnham, Jr., Charles J. Bonaparte and John A. But- 
ler reported for their respective cities as to the develop- 
ment of reform work in them during the past year. 

The Secretary’s address on the ‘‘ Progress of Municipal 
Reform, 1894-1895,” dwelt upon the civic awakening and 
truly extraordinary development of interest in municipal 
affairs during the past fifteen months, as manifested by 
the fact that three great national meetings, devoted to 
the discussion of the problem, had been held and largely 
attended by representative men; by the growth of the 
National Municipal League from sixteen to fifty affiliated 
associations ; by the very general and continuous discus- 
sion of municipal reform in all the leading newspapers ; 
by the unprecedented increase in the number of organi- 
zations. During the period covered the number of 
municipal reform bodies had grown from fifty to nearly 
two hundred. Whereas a year ago organizations were 
to be found in but fourteen States, now we find them in 
thirty-one States, and the West and South, as well as the 
North and East, dotted with groups of public-spirited 
ymaen working to advance civic standards. The address 
briefly sketched the progress of the work in the leading 
cities and the work of the National Municipal League in 
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furthering this progress. Upward of 24,000 pamphlets 
(making over 400,000 pages of printed matter), dealing 
with various phases of the question, were published and 
distributed in every section of the country. 

The election for officers resulted in the choice of James 
C. Carter, of New York City, as President ; several Vice 
Presidents ; Ciinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
as Secretary, and George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
as Treasurer ; also of an Executive Committee of nine. 

Oo Wednesday evening, President James C, Carter, 
delivered his annual address. It would be difficult to 
summarize an address at once so admirable and exhaust- 
ive. lt was devoted to a careful and critical discussion 
of the various suggested methods of municipal reform. 
The burden of his thought was, first, that the alliance be- 
tween partisans and the corrupt purveyors of the voting 
power is the real municipal malady of which we are in 
search—the true point of attack; second, that in any 
effort against this alliance, all bargains with it, or indul- 
gences toward it, or temporizing with it are essentially 
inexpedient, involving aretention of its mischiefs exactly 
proportioned to the extent of the indulgence shown ; and 
third, that actual efforts for improvement will be suc- 
cessful precisely in proportion as this alliance is discard- 
ed and broken up. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a discussion of the 
Municipal Conditions of Omaha, Indianapolis, New Or- 
leans, Chattanooga, Cincinnati and Columbus, and a 
paper on ** Uniform Organization for Cities in Ohio,” by 
the Hon. E, J. Blandin, the author of the present ‘* Fed- 
eral plan” under which Cleveland is governed, The 
Rev. Gregory J. Powell (Secretary of the Omaha Munici- 
pal League) in speaking for his city said : 

“ It is not strange that a city eager to woo to its budding 
enterprises the capital of the older and more conservative 
communities, should, amidst the bustle and confusion of 
such tribes, barter away rights and franchises of such great 
value that now in the quieter days of sober reflection we 
are led, like Esau of old, to weep that so readily we parted 
with our birthright.”’ 

Lucius B, Swift, in a strong paper on Indianapolis, de- 
plored the introduction of the spirit of partyism into the 
consideration of municipal affairs. He wisely observed : 
‘*A glance shows that the influences which control the 
Mayor settle the character of the government,” a remark 
equally true of every city in which the Mayor is the re- 
sponsible head. Walker B. Spencer (Secretary of the 
Louisiana Ballot Reform League) spoke of the corruption 
rampant in New Orleans. His remarks showed that at 
least one Southern city suffered as greatly from venality 
and inefticiency as did those of the North and West, the 
present administration in New Orleans being regarded as 
the worst that it has had for years, 

Mayor George W. Ochs’s pauper on Chattanooga was a 
rift in the dark cloud. It showed what can be done by 
having the right man in oflice. He said the best good 
government club a city can have is an honest and effi- 
cient Mayor and Board of Aldermen or Councils, a senti- 
ment that met with a hearty response. 

“The misfortune in our cities is the bad citizenship of 
our good citizens... . Tne good citizen must be taught 
that no city government can rise above the level of those 
governed, . . . Theories of civil government do not work 
reforms.” 

Besides a consideration of some phase3 of the general 
proble n, he detailed the actual reforms accomplished in 
Chattanooga, especially in the direction of reducing pub- 
lic expenditure, the tax rate, and the indebtedness of the 
city, without any corresponding reduction in the com- 
pleteness and efficiency of the services rendered to the 
citizens, 

Charles B, Wilby and D. E, Williams read interesting 
papers on Cincinnati and Columbus respectively, The 
latter paper was charmingly written, abounding in witty 
descriptions, without any sacrifice or exaggeration of 
truth. Mr. Wilby’s paper pointed out the danger mu- 
nicipal reform movements are open to in some localities, 
by devoting a large part, if not their entire time to the 
enforcement of Sunday laws, as if those were the only 
laws unenforced. Judge Blandin’s paper portrayed with 
force and vigor the evil results of the ‘‘ pepper” classifi- 
cation of cities in Ohio by the Legislature, and the utter 
and absurd lengths to which it had been carried. His 
plea was fora better scheme of government and uniform- 
ity of organization. 

In the afternoon the Hon. William M, Kennedy, Mayor 
of Allegheny, Penn., described the municipal condition 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny, outlining the form of their 
government, and maintaining that civil-service reform 
was one of the strongest remedies for existingevils, He 
was of opinion that national corruption has its root in 
municipal misgovernment. Dr. Isaac M. Quimby’s paper 
on Jersey City presented its municipal conditions, and 
Frank N. Hartwell’s on Louisville detailed the work of 


. the Good City Government Club recently formed there, 


and of which he is President. The paper of Frank M. 
Loomis (President of the Buffalo Council of Good Gov- 
ernment Clubs) described the hybrid form of govern- 
ment in Buffalo, and the efforts making there to secure 
a higher grade of candidates, through the activities of 
the dozen or more good government clubs recently 
formed. Dr. C. C. P. Clark, of Oswego, N. Y., read a 
paper on ‘The Organization of the People vs. the Or- 
ganization of the Politicians.” 
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The attendance throughout Thursday was excellent 
despite the outside attractions of a splendid observance 
of Memorial Day, and relief from the oppressive heat. 
The ministers of Cleveland and the delegates, as on the 
day before, with the active members of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, were in attendance. Opportunity for 
debate was given, and many interesting experiences re- 
lated. At another conference, no doubt, more opportu- 
nity will be given for discussion, as there seemed to be a 
general desire to hear brief personal experiences from 
the ranks. A larger number of cities and reform organ- 
izations were represented by delegates than in either of 
the previous conferences, altho there was a larger aggre- 
gate attendance at Philadelphia. 

At the Friday morning sessions the forcible paper of 
Vice President Charles Richardson on ‘‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment by National Parties” gave expression to the 
thought that has been crystallized in the minds of all 
students of the problem—that national parties are unfit 
to govern municipalities ; as unfit, in faci, as an ax is for 
digging the ground, or a spade for cutting down trees, 
to use his own simile. We must have national parties 
for national issues, municipal parties for municipal 
issues, 

The three Pacific Coast cities, Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco, came in for consideration, Messrs. Ed- 
ward O. Graves, Thomas N. Strong and I. T. Milliken 
being the essayists. Mr. Milliken testified that the difli- 
culties in San Francisco were in general similar to those 
in other cities. He said: 

‘“*New York furnishes lodgers and voters for Long Is- 
land, Staten Island and the choice residence parts of New 
Jersey. San Francisco does the same for Alameda, San 
Mateo and Marin counties. Public and semi-public cor- 
porations must learn and are beginning to realize, that 
bribery, subsidy and deceit cost more in the long run than 
will frank dealing.” 

As to Seattle, Mr. Graves said : 

“The Constitutionof Washington provides that any city 
having a population of 20,000 may frame its own charter 
through a commission of fifteen freeholders elected by the 
voters of the city. Upon the ratification of the charter by 
a majority of the qualified electors it becomes the organic 
law of the city. The charter can be amended only by a 
proposal submitted to a vote of the people at a general elec- 
tion. As all charters are subject to general laws, the Su- 
preme Court has decided that the Legislature may by gen- 
eral laws amend the charter of any city. The city of Seat- 
tle at ounce took advantage of the privilege of framing its 
own charter. The Commission elected in 1890 was com- 
posed of distinguished citizens, selected without distinction 
of party and elected by unanimous vote. The demand was 
geveral for a charter suited to a great city, and equally 
general was the belief that a great city needed a complex 
form of government with numerous departments, and an 
elaborate system of checks and balances to secure responsi- 
bility and prevent centralization of power. The result of 
these views was the adoption of a charter providing for a 
cumbrous, costly and irresponsible system of government 
for whose radical revision and simplification there is now, 
aftera four and a half years’ trial, an almost universal de- 
mand.” 

The paper of Thomas N. Strong, of Portland, Ore., the 
President of the Central Municipal League of that city, 
was one of the most interesting read, because it demon- 
strated that the evil of municipal government in Ameri- 
can cities is due to the indifference and apathy of our 
citizens and not primarily to universal suffrage or unre- 
stricted emigration. It showed that Portland was not 
only almost entirely, by population and thought, ao 
American city, but that all of its inhabitants were well 
educated ; and yet, to use Mr. Strong’s own words : 

“They have evolved, after all, the weak, corrupt munici- 

pal Government unfortunately common to this country. 
‘The people, intent on making money, allowed a few politi- 
cians, from time to time, by struggles among themselves, 
to determine the right to the possession of the city, and 
whoever acquired control was allowed to do what he would 
with all of its departments.”’ 
His description of the abandoned sections of the city and 
its control of 3,000 votes and its consequent value from a 
political point of view, was graphic. He described a 
condition of affairs similar to that exposed before the 
Lexow Committee, only on a much smaller scale. A 
change for the better is to be seen in the awakening of 
the citizens and the organization of a Taxpayers’ Associ- 
ation and its successor and assign the Central Municipal 
League. 

Ex-Mayor Platt Rogers’s paper described Denver's mu- 
nicipal condition, and the Rev. Donald D. MacLaurin’s 
(President of the Detroit Civic Federation) paper did the 
same for Detroit. It contained an interesting reference 
to the efforts made to correct the social evil which has 
come to play so prominent a part in perpetuating the 
municipal evil. In Detroit the police have kept it under 
the strictest surveillance, and have kept it within a cer- 
tain area. 

‘So far as an evil can be regulated, that is done in De- 
troit. It is fair to admit, therefore, that wide lati- 
tude has hitherto been allowed by our Police Department, 
and is still allowed to these corrupt people. These disor- 
derly houses can all be closed, but the evil is scattered, not 
eradicated. + If you close the houses you may drive 

the women and girls out upon the streets. In that case 
what shall they do? Where shall they go? What shall 
become of them? They may go to another city, you say. 
Yes; we might be able to hustle these poor victims of 
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men’s lust, and the poor creatures whom our unjust eco- 
nomic condition has in many cases forced into a life of 
shame, off into the next town; but is that wise? Does 
that lessen the quantity ? To ask these questions is to 
apswer them.” 

Prof. Albion W. Small’s paper on ‘‘ Civic Federations” 
with special reference to the workings of the Chicago 
Civic Federation, like Mayor Ochs’s paper, presented a 
brighter picture and a prophecy of the future. Profess- 
or Small did not claim that the Chicugo Federation was 
solely responsible for the civil-service victory of a few 
weeks ago; but he did show what a leading and influ- 
ential part it took in that effort, and, in fact, in all other 
efforts of the last few years along municipal, political, 
social, industrial, artistic and educational lines. George 
Frederick Elliott, the President of Brooklyn’s Law E - 
forcement Society, described its methods of work and 
the necessity for the existence of organizations whose 
duty it shall be to see that all laws and ordinances on the 
statute book are properly enforced in truth and spirit. 
His discussion of the municipal problem from this stand- 
point was interesting and valuable, 

Following the regular program of the morning was an 
extended discussion, which served to bring out many 
most interesting facts about cities represented by dele- 
gates, but not on the program. A luncheon served by 
the Committee of Arrangements gave the delegates fur- 
ther opportunity to become acquainted and exchange 
experiences. Much important business was transacted 
by the Executive Committee after and between the 
various sessions. Four new affiliated members, the City 
Club of New Brunswick, the Buffalo Council of Good 
Government Clubs, the Good Citizenship Federation of 
Racine, Wis., and the Good Government Club of San- 
dusky, O, were admitted. 

The afterneon session opened with a full attendance to 
hear Dr. Washington Gladden’s address on ‘‘Civic Re- 
ligion,” which abounded in telling hits. He said : 

“What I mean by civic religion is a recognition of the 
fact that for every society there is an ideal—that is to say, 
a divine, a social order; itis the attempt to discern and 
realize that; to bring the life of the city below into har- 
mony with the law of the perfect city not made with 
hands. ‘lo believe in the great possibilities of a noble 
civic life; to fasten our thought upon them; to see that 
this must be what the Power not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness is working for, and thatit is our great 
privilege to be co-workers with him ; to kindle our souls 
with the enthusiasm of these hopes—this is what I mean 
by civic religion. I think itis time we began to see that 
good government calls for some higher principles on the 
part of the citizen, than what we describe as business prin- 
ciples.” 

Frederick L. Siddons read an instructive paper on the 
municipal condition of Washington, describing the 
anomalous state of affairs in existence there. Mrs. C. 
A. Runkle, of New York, in a most interesting paper 
discussed municipal government from woman’s stand- 
point, and Deputy Surgeon-General John 5S. Billings’s 
paper discussed the same problem from the physician and 
sanitarian standpoint. The last paper, that of John 
Willis Baer, on the ** Work of Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties in Behalf of Better City Government” was read by 
the Rev. J. Z. Tyler, of Cleveland. 

All the papers of the Conference were well prepared, 
admirably adapted for their purpose, and cordially re- 
ceived. Many were of an unusually high order, and 
will prove specially valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject. The proceedings will be published 
in book form, and undoubtedly, like those of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, will become a text-book of the grow- 
ing reform movement, Testimonies in abundance were 
given as to their helpfulness and value, 

The Conference, whether from the local Cleveland 
point of view, or from the general or delegate’s point of 
view, was asuccess. From the former, because of the 
impetus given the local movement and the inspiration 
received from the presence of so many distinguished 
delegates. From the latter, because of the renewed evi- 
dence that the problem of municipal government is dn 
important one, commanding the attention of many of 
our best men; and because of the facts learned and ac- 
quaintances formed. 

Space will not permit any reference tothe personnel of 
the Conference. Its sessions were presided over by 
James C. Carter, Esq., of New York, who impressed all 
with his fairness, ability, and sincere devotion to the 
cause. 

A dinner to the delegates was served at ‘‘ The Hollen- 
den,” on Thursday evening, at which ladies were pres- 
ent, and wine and liquor entirely absent. Dr. Cady 
Staley presided, and the following responded to toasts : 
James C, Carter, Judge Albion W. Tourgee, Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, R. W. G. Welling, 
Mayor George W. Ochs, the Rev. Miss Marion Murdoch, 
and Rabbi Moses J. Gries. 

Invitations for the next Conference were received from 
New Orleans, Milwaukee and Chattanooga; but the 
Executive Committee deferred final action until the fall. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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It is a strange fact that the very throne which the 
French are seeking to wrest from the Queen of Madagas- 
car was presented to her by Emperor Napoleon III. It will 
probably constitute one of the trophies of the war now 
waged in Madagascar, 
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‘BY A WOODLAND SPRING. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





‘*Tlidaxoc && tepie GAiyn 74Ba¢ axpov dwrov.” 

THE obsolete word, sourd, has always tempted me, as 
most forbidden things have, through some not exactly 
definable fascination arising out of mere vagueness and 
remoteuess. It comes to my tongue’s end and to my 
pen’s nib whenever I speak or write about a spring. It 
is a cool word, a bubble of refreshing significance rising 
through my brain, as you have seen the crystal globes 
quiver up clear, chill, sweet, from the vague depth of a 
well-head. 

Soberly speaking, why shall one be bound by the dic- 
tionary at all hazards? Of course there must be an aca- 
demic tradition in literature, asupreme source, to which 
we return seasonably for the conventional bath; but a 
word is not to be escaped when it rises out of a thought’s 
center and proves itself to be the absolute expression, 
Even the dust-covered and shelf-worn scholar must feel 
the difference between mere word-hunting and the vig- 
orous freedom of using the very word of one’s choice, A 
case of logolepsy is easily distinguished from the per- 
fectly sane mood which demands and imperiously seizes 
the Adyoc, the pregnant sign, and makes it the exponent 
of a hidden power. 

I am sitting on a mossy log with an open book on my 
knee. At my feet a little spring puts forth its trickling 
runnel. The well is clear and strong, a voice of Nature 
which says: ‘‘Sourd, sourd, rise and flow on!” Water 
is not aware of the academies and the obsoletes ; possibly 
this is why its noise is so charming in these cool places of 
the woods. Overhead the crowded, dusky leaves shake 
with a sound of multitudinous kissing, and one trim 
woodthrush goes like a shadow through the bosket yon- 
der, piping a liquid, haunting phrase, which wavers be- 
tween the extremes of joy and pain. There-is just 
enough light here to read Keats by, the light of neither 
sea nor land, the soft crepuscle of a thick forest. 

An expert bookworm could see even in that shade and 
from a distance of ten paces that the volume I am nurs- 
ing bas opened of its own accord at the beginning of the 
‘Ode toa Nightingale”; and here the pages are much 
thumbed and the words dim as if worn thin by much 
reading. The leaves lie flat to the left and right with an 
expression of habitual attitudinizing for effect, a man- 
nerism caught during the quarter-century that as boy 
and man I have been preferring this particular ode; in- 
decd, the pages always part at this place and spread 
themselves complacently limp, conscious, one would 
imagine, of the allurement they possess for the present 
reader, 

In nature’s solitude is the place where you can read 
this ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale” with full appreciation of its 
art. The library, the lamp, the must and bouquet of fine 
learning, do not afford the adequate entourage for a bit of 
such exquisite literary craftsmanship, Indeed, the final 
test of artis when you lay it upon nature; and its triumph 
is when it reaches beyond the unsatisfying limits of na- 
ture into the dreamy yet real distances of imagination, 
The bird intuitively makes avail of this when it sings by 
laying its voice in a film of ventriloquial deceit, so that 
ofttimes the listener is scarcely able to decide from what 
direction the song comes, Lyric poetry of the highest 
sort leaves you in a tremulous, twilight doubt between 
the real and the ideal. This doubt at once arises when 
you begin to read Keats’s matchless ode in some wild, 
rank nook deep amid the undergrowth of a primitive 
wood, 

In the study, among books, where the atmosphere is 
artificial, one does not realize the elementary ancestral 
trick of genius with which Keats, the divine boy, manip- 
ulated language so as to make his thoughts seem natu- 
rally suggested by a nightingale singing, But when read 
in the prerence of facts thrust up by the actual heave of 
nature, these melodious minors of the poet’s harp betray 
the artful fingering of a divinely sophisticated musician. 

It is a ‘‘ regular ode” in the critic’s nomenclature ; each 
stanza of ten verses stands complete with an invisible da 
capo at its end; after reading the first we know them 
all,so far as realmusical form goes. Butthe thrush yon- 
der knew this trick before any poet was born ; its song- 
organ has repeated over and over, through countless 
ages, the one thrush stanza. Keats repeated his but 
eight times, and left the most wonderful creation of art 
to be found in English poetry. I lay stress on the word 
art; for to my understanding Keats’s ode is not, like 
one of Burns’s gongs, an improvisation without fore- 
thought or smack of cunning. The wonder of it really 
lies in the enormous amount of bkook-knowledge which 
has been distilled to get its essentials, and the craft with 
which these have been sprayed, so to speak, through the 
almost faultless stanzas. 

From such words as “hemlock,” ‘ Lethe,” ‘‘ Dryad,” 
“Flora.” ‘* Provengal,” ‘* Hippocrene,” he, at the outset, 
draws the drug for a philter, with which he strangely 
stimulates and at the same time sweetly stupeties the 
reader’s imagination. Perusing the first two stanzas 
here in the thrush’s grove I see the trick of allusion, 
which is also illusion, and smile at myself for ever bav- 
ing trusted so implicitly the poet’s sentimental mood, 
and for not having broken, in the very earliest reading, 
t e iridescent bubble of his art. 
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And yet Keat: made his ode just to my liking. Many 
a time I have tried hard to find a place where I could 
better it, even with the change of a word ; but the phras. 
ing defies revision. The poet was very young ; he must 
have been inspired ; for how else could such a vocabulary 
have come to a mere boy? I can find no poem of equal 
length this side of the Greek wonders to compare with 
the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale” on the score of the splendor, 
variety, breadth and comprehensiveness of its verbal 
riches. Ona simple stanzaic pattern, eight times occur- 
ring, the diction is wrought into luminous figures which 
strike the mind with the effect of an- impossible melodi- 
ous tapestry. This is literature of the rarest sort, fin- 
ished to the minutest.detail. How could a youth just 
out of his teens command such wealth of literary mate- 
rials ? 

The thrush yonder knows the secret of style, which is 
generic and hereditary ; the rose-purple’ flower of the 
cypripedinm is style; but this amazing diction could 
not be born with tke puet; it is a bookish acquirement 
ordinarily attained to by dint of a lifetime’s sacrific >. 
The poet and the bird part company, in song at this 
point of extra-natural expression. Like the oscine war- 
bler, the pret is born with an organ of melody ; unlike 
the bird, he is conscious of a necessity for enriching the 
tone of his instrument and varying its notes. Literature 
is conscious art, and poetry lacking literature cannot 
live. Every thrush of a given species sings the same 
song; every true poet is the only individual of his 
species. The one intense, life-wreaking struggle in the 
art of song is to avoid the bird-organ limit of expression. 
Many a poet has flung forth one almost perfect creation 
and then sung it over and over, or stood evermore dumb 
for fear of the almost insurmountable wall that fate has 
built across the way to ever-changing, yet ever-charac- 
teristic originality ; while for eons the thrush has ground 
ou’ his one melodious stanza, happily unconscious of a 
million repetitions. Notwithstanding all this, which de- 
mands serious thinking, I cannot evade certain rays of 
humor flashing straight outof the subject. 

After all, the poet’s dilemma has its absurdity which 
might almost be placed under the sign of an irrational 
number, as mathematicians do it, Art often suspends 
the imagination between the wipe and the roast—entre 
la bouteille et le jambon—so that it is impossible to be 
either original or elegant, either sparkling or savory. 
Genius shows its quality in extricating itself from this 
predicament. It equares the circle and invents perpetual 
motion, raises a surd to rationality and glorifies what- 
ever it touches. But the poets who have great talent 
without genius, it is they who make us laugh while they 
do their antics in the bath of words. What foamy strug. 
gling! Phrases and phrases, old coin reburnished— 
changing the figure—old types regrouped. They can s°e 
nothing new under the sun ; they grimace and show the 
stress of their voluntary agony. 

Betimes along comes an enthusiastic boy by the name 
of John Keats, hailing from a livery stable, later a sur- 
geon's apprentice, a tall, sickly, shy fellow, with no reg- 
ular education ; and before he is twenty-five he writes 
the most perfect ode in his country’s literature, taking 
for subject a bird which from the days of Sappho had 
been the victim of all the singers. It would seem impos- 
sible that this callow stripling could make a single new 
phrase on such a theme. Centuries ago the nightingale 
became itself a note in the hereditary cry of poets of the 
the second order. But mark how one of the first order 
strikes a new chord from strings worn to tatters over 
that ancient fret. And, by the way, hear that thrush in 
the green tangle, and the well spring gurgling. Sourd, 
sourd, bubble up, flow on forever, sweet stream of song! 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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“CORRECTIONS OF ABUSES IN PREACHING.” 


BY THE REV. L. V, MCCABE, 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, CANON Law, HkBREW AND GREEK IN THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF St. CHARLES BORKOMKO. 





To THE EpitorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In THE INDEPENDENT of May 16:h, under the heading 
‘Corrections of Abuses in Preaching,” there appeared a 
criticism on a supplement to the American Ecclesias- 
tical Review on which I would ask your permission to 
make a few remarks. 

The principle that a preacher “should tell the truth, 
that he should not make statements, either purposely or 
Carelessly, which are untrue and will mislead the hearer,” 
is an excellent one, and should apply to writers and crit- 
ics, as well as to preachers. It is possible, however, to 
be too exacting in this matter. The truth often can only 
be told according to the measure of one’s knowledge and 
belief, and not as it is absolutely. Absolute truth is, in 
Many cases, difficult of attainment; and frequently 
enough those who think they have attained it are in 
point of fact mistaken. Is not this largely the case with 
your critic? He quotes three or four passages, which he 
pronounces “ utterly untrue,” *‘ utterly incorrect,” ‘‘ hard 
to get more crooked,” * very antiyuated,” etc. They are 
such, no doubt, in his opinion ; but is it not posible he 
May be mistaken? How does he know that the legend 
of the “ birthplace of the Apostles’ Creed,” as given by 
Chateaubriand, is “ utterly untrue”? To very many peo- 
Ple it is at least quite probable that the short summary 
oF profession of faith embodied in what has been from 
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very early times called the ‘‘Symbolum Apostolorum” 
was drawn up by te Apostles and communicated orally 
asa ‘‘ watchword” and ‘rule of faith” to those about 
to be initiated into the Caristian mysteries ; and, if so, 
no place is more likely than Jerusalem or its neighbor- 
hood. That the particular spot pointed out by tradition 
may not be the true one is possible and, indeed, proba- 
ble enough ; but that a particular spot is so pointed out 
is, I suppose, literally true. 

Asa specimen of alleged ‘false science,” the critic 
gives asentence or two, quoted from Champollion, and 
remarks : 

“It would be hard to get this more crooked. These are 
not contrasted celestial and terrestrial designations of 
deity ; but one belongs to the Theban and the other to the 
Memphite system. ‘Mouth’ should be Month; ‘Kaus’ 
should be Toum, and Month and Toum (Mentuand Atmu) 
are not mother and son, but are both male deities, merely 
phases of the sun Ra, as rising and setting, and so gods of 
the upper and lower world.” 

This is hard on Champollion, who is by no means so 
antiquated as alleged ; but it is hard, also, on Professor 
Rawlinson, Professor Maspero and Drs. Birch and Eisen- 
lohr, who differ from Champollion only in writing Mont 
or Mut for Mouth, and Khons or Khonsu or Khuns for 
Kaus, Champollion having, no doubt, used “ au ” in its 
French value and omitted the nasal, 

The statement about the highest Assyrian triad, tho 
found in a recent American work of some repute, may 
fairly be called ‘‘ antiquated,” but hardly ‘ very anti- 
quated.” Instead of Oannes, Bel, and Ao, we should 
use, we are assured, the names Anu, Bel, and Ea; but 
afterall, Oannes may perhaps be merely the Greek form of 
the name now read‘ Anu,” and Ea, which has been read 
Hea by Lenormant, Hea or Hoa, by Rawlinson, and Aé, 
by Delitzsch, is doubtless identical with the “Aoc, and 
‘S)¢ of the Greeks, That the latter did not represent the 
world as formed but rather the ocean, may be true 
enough ; yet as he is styled ‘lord of wisdom,” ‘‘ decider 
of fates,” etc., this can only be a partial account of his 
supposed character and attributes. I must confess, 
however, that illustrations of this kind, no matter how 
correct and up to date they may be, have in my opinion 
very litthe place in sermons, and, as a rule at least, 
preachers would do well to avoid them altogether, as, in 
fact, I believe they generally do. 

I will only add that the editor of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, being absent in Europe, the acting editor has done 
me the honor of consulting me and requesting that I 
should write to you on the matter. Hence this commu- 
nication. 

OVERBROOK, PENN. 








fine Arts. 
MR. CHASE AS A COLLECTOR. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


WE usually think of Mr. Wm. M. Chase as an artist, a 
painter of canvases bearing the impress of his own brilliant 
individuality, rather than as a collector of other men’s 
work, Yet identical qualities, true instinct for color and 
cultivated perception of form, make the work of collector 
or painter or critic of genuine value, It is even probable 
that the power of an individual as a collector or critic is ex- 
actly equal to his potential ability as an artist. So, when 
we know that Mr. Chase possesses some fifty old canvases 
and many modern ones, altho they are scattered all about, 
framed and unframed, we may look for a collection of 
greater interest than is often evoked by one of which the 
catalog may be filled with illustrious names, while the 
internal evidence of the ascription of the canvases is 
often weak or null. 

There are but four of the fifty that Mr. Chase attrib- 
utes to great masters. First in prominence is the delight- 
ful child in white bodice tricked out with knots of narrower 
and wider red ribbons—a picture-portrait by Cuyp, which 
held an honorable place in the retrospective room at the 
Portrait Exhibition last fall. It is shrewdly said by Mr. 
Kenyon Cox that Mr. Chase needs no longer to sign his pic- 
tures; that the telling notes of red to which he keys his 
brilliant color are sufficient signature ; and this saying sug- 
gests a reason quite aside from the solid modeling of the 
little Cuyp, its simple handling and unconscious expres- 
sion, why Mr. Chase fell in love with this little maid. 

Another of the four canvases to which is ascribed illus- 
trious origin, isa head of a boy by Rubens, who was not 
at his worst as a portrait painter. That stupendous facil- 
ity which made him capable of painting his musterpiece, 
“The Descent from the Cross,’ in two or three days, stood 
him wellin portraiture when a single conception must be 
carried out before either the painter or his sitter shall 
weary. 

The character of the little fellow is sympathetic, the 
method of painting quiet and fluent, and the shadows and 
lights seem, as they ought, to envelop one head. The white 
embroidered collar, with its incised edge, is caught bya 
little knot of scarlet pink, like that which serves instead 
of earrings for the little Cuyp. All the rest of the color 
scheme is olive; a blue olive background, red olive hair, 
a brown olive jacket, buttoned and stitched in white, form 
an ideal and unobtrusive setting for the face. The panel was 
cracked when it came to its present owner; but it is as 
good a lesson in color andin fluid melting and fusing of 
light into shade as a portrait painter could well desire. 

The third is a Jordaens, horrible in subject but showing 
masterly qualities in some portions which had escaped re- 
touching: two bestial, fawnish old men, a fair woman 
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holding adruuken baby in her arms decked with strings 
of coral; a procession of headsand shoulders which retains 
attention by a horrible fascination. 

A portrait of a woman was simply called *“*A Dutch 
Subject ’’ when Mr. Chase bought it at the Gammage sale ; 
but one day, in looking over the Braun photographs, he 
found it to be a replica of the upper portion of a Franz 
Hals at Frankfort, either by the master or more probably 
by some favored pupil. There is a sure touching in of the 
line which parts the lips which suggests the master himself 
as the painter. 

Mr. Chase is a devoted studenot of Hals as well as of 
Velasquez, and be would seem to deserve the good tortune 
if this should prove to be agenuine Hals Upon the walis of 
the big studio hang his copy of an armored man by Hats, 
and one of *‘ The Five Lady Governesses of the Old Home,” 
which hangs at Harlem beside the five men, ‘‘ Governors of 
the Old Women’s Home.”’ 

This copy of the ‘“‘ Five Governesses”’ had the distin tion 
of being called by M. Bounat “ the fiuest copy” he nad 
ever seen. Other inspiring copies by the same facile brush 
are *'TLe Weavers,” by Velasquez, from the Museum of 
Madrid, his portrait by himself aud his portrait of Pnilip, 
a man’s portrait by Rubeus, ete. 

But we are getting away from the collection. Here with 
a pile of canvases turned against the wall 1s a ‘* Crucifix- 
ion”? which was picked up long ago in Italy. One siugie 
spot of masterly color was visible through the grime and 
accumulation of centuries—the light on the breast of the 
figure on the cross—as it turned out to be. Mr. Chase sup- 
posed it to bea portrait study at the time, and the visible 
spot, the high light on the forehead. There was the color 
quality in the one touch visible, which induced him to 
clean the canvas and gradually toreveal a crucifixion said 
by connoisseurs to be by the Master of Tiepolo, the last 
great Venetian colorist, 

Then there are gorgeous Venetian and Dutch flower 
scenes, rioting in color, bearing no date nor attribution ; 
and a big, white bird composed, with the tree under which 
it has been thrown,in masterly lines, the touching in of 
the feathers vividly sensitive ; and a fine Venetian church 
interior, giving a depth of perspective to the high altar, 
the costume of the figures dating the picture in the time 
of Veronese; and a large decorative subject, like the 
Rubens and Hals, from the Gammazye sale. That sale was 
# great occasion. ‘The collector had lived as a hermit on 
University Place. Inheriting a love for pictures, he had 
become a picture crank, including, with a few good pic- 
tures, an amount of terrible trash. He recognized few 
people as acquaintances and permitted to still fewer the 
entrée of his treasure rooms. Oue of these intimates was 
Mr. Weir, who smuggled Mr. Chase in for once when he 
first made the acquaintance of the Rubens he now owns. 
Imagine his mingled delight, surprise and disgust to find 
at the sale, eight years after, that it was appreciated yen- 
erally so little as to come within the range of his purse. 

Another portion of Mr, Chase’s collection dates from the 
days of his student life in Munich; not the days when it 
was impossible to dispose of his canvases und his soul was 
bitter with want of appreciation, but after the medal of 
the school came to him, and the order to paint Piloty’s 
children, Then the dealers, who would not look at his 
work before, were ready to take anything he wished to dis- 
pose of ; and the canvases by the Polish Chemslowski and 
Brandt came then to him in way of exchange. 

The portraits of and by Frank Currier date from Munich 
days. He was one of those inspiring aud erratic personali 
ties who send a friend from their presence full of the very 
soul of art, knowing no fatigue or hopelessness, in a cloud- 
land of dreams, One mouth he would know nothing but 
music (he played like a virtuoso and composed like an im- 
mortal), the next be painted as if possessed or inspired. 
Duverneck, Currier, Shirlaw, Chase—who will deny the 
debt of American art to Germany ? 

Mr, Chase not only keys his work by the best attainable 
old masters—he is au indefatigable visitor of museums and 
galleries —but he is not afraid to place his work by the best 
of contemporary painting. Near a recent picture of his 
own is a head by M,. Alfred Stevens shaded by a straw hat, 
the hatin fulllight, the face in full shadow. Possibly no 
one of his generation exceeds M, Stevens in delicate appre- 
ciation of tones, and this is as delicate shadow painting 
with no hint of mud or blackness, as the new school can 
ha pe to produce. This is represented by a lady in white 
before her mirror in a white boudoir, sigued Berthe Mor- 
risot, now Mme. Monet; a canvas especially admired by 
Mr. Sargent when he comes to the studio. Artists have 
said that Mr, La Farge sent nothing quite so human and 
satisfactory abroad in his respouse to the invitation of 
the French Government, to fill as he pleased two rooms 
of the Champs de Mars Salon as the study which Mz, 
Chase possesses of a child on its mother’s knee drinking 
from a glass. 

Mr. Dewing’s portrait of Mr. Chase, anémique, but re- 
fined, which was on the line among the World’s Fair pic 
tures at Chicago, hangs upon the studio walls by Mr. 
Irving R. Wiles’s brilliant little study of a lady in black 
against a red background, both of them inscribed ** To my 
friend Chase.” 

A head of an extremely plain, colorless woman, with 
bulbous forehead and thin lips, seems to have been painted 
by Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, to prove now little the beauty 
of a painting depends upon tue physicat beauty of the sub- 
ject—the pale face is so Wrought upon by a whole gamut 
of rich greens in dress and background, 

And so one might go on, glaucing from wall to easel 
and floor in the immeuse Central studio, with its three or 
four adjuncts which have so long been ass iciated with 
Mr. Chase. Sails, armor, vets, fourteen Saiaovars in an 
endless procession of coppers, big Chinese bronzes, carved 
chests and armoires, Spauish leather chairs, ecclesiastical 
and household embroideries, daiuty slippers, endiess pooto- 
graphs, must all lose the dust of years and change their 
relations into which they have seeminyly grown in the new 
plan of life which has been determiued upon by the man 
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who knows how to dominate so many “ things” by his ar- 
tistic personality. 

A tour in Spain and Holland, accompanied by pupils, is 
arranged to be initiated in February next; and when he 
returns Mr. Chase wil] have his studio in connection with 
his new home in New York. After October Ist, on Satur- 
day afternoons, avy stranger is welcomed with unfailing 
courtesy; and the writer hopes that some readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be induced to avail themselves of this 
passing opportunity to see Mr. Chase’s Tenth Street 
studios before they are known only to artistic reminis- 
cence, 


New York CIty. 


Sanitary. 
THE NEW ANTITOXIN TREATMENT. 


PEOPLE will tell you that it has just been found that 
croup and diphtheria and inflamed tonsils are all one dis- 
ease, manifesting itself in different localities and with 
different degrees of virulence in different persons. It is 
really more than seventy years since a progressive physi- 
cian discerned their family likeness, and gave them all the 
name diphtheria; but, for some reason, his views did not 
seem to ‘strike in,” and people have gone on fancying that 
croup was a disease peculiar to children, and its congener, 
diphtheria, was equally peculiar to adults. The fact is, 
that the formidable but identical enemy finds an easier 
field in the tender, less resistant tissues of childhood; and 
now that their identity is established, and we all know 
how swift its course is in the very young—it is to be hoped 
that parents will inform themselves of where and how to 
obtain the weapons for its defeat. Parents should not 
neglect even a slight hoarseness in children. If the ear 
detects that, a thorough examination of the throat should 
follow ; and if the tonsils show unusual reduess, at once a 
gargle of vinegar, salt and water should be freely used; and 
if the hoarseness increases, and the inflammation advances, 
no time should be lost in obtaining the antitoxic serum . 
the sooner it is applied the quicker will be the cure, as the 
bacillus of diphtheria, once having found a lodgment, de- 
velops with great rapidity, and the poison it generates is 
soon produced—enough to kill a child. 

Dr. G. Sims Woodhend, delivered a lecture on the new 
treatment at the Royal Institution in London on February 
8th, treating the subject in a very thorough manner; ard 
from him we quote the following answer to the question 
“*Whatis Diphtheria ?” 


“It is primarily an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
(the moist skin) of the tonsils, of the soft palate, of the upper 
part of the gullet, and of the upper part of the windpipe. During 
the course of this inflammation, which appears to be set up by the 
action of a special bacillus, there are usually thrown out some of 
the fluid elements of the blood, and some of the white cells that 
float in the blood ; these coagulate and form a soft, toughish layer 
or film which offers an excellent food and resting place for this 
bacillus, which, under such favorable conditions, secretes or 
manufactures a most virulent poison. This poison is rapidly ab- 
sorbed into the blood, and is carried to various parts of the body; 
its effects are evident at first only on the nervous system, but 
afterward on the muscles.” 


In a remarkably lucid and well-arranged article, by 
Dr. Samuel Treat Armstrong, in the Popular Sctence 
Monthly for February, 1895, we find the following in re- 
gard to the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, now accepted as the 
active agent in producing diphtheria : 

“ These bacilli inoculated upon an abraded mucous membrane 
of animals susceptible to diphtheria, produce false membranes, 
systemic disturbances, and even death; they are found in the 
nasal and throat secretions and in the diphtheria membrane.” 


Not infrequently cases are met with that present the 
physical features of diphtheria ; but a bacteriological exam- 
ination shows that the condition is due to other organisms ; 
and here we learn the value of what is coming to be known 
as the ‘ New York plan,” which involves a bacteriological 
examination of the exudate from the diseased throat. Of 
5,611 cases of suspected diphtheria examined by Drs. Park 
and Beebe last year, only 3,255, or 58 per cent., were found 
to be true diphtheria. The difference is that one produces 
a rapidly fatal poison, the other seldom produces death ; 
but all willsee that the physician of the future must needs 
be a trained bacteriologist. True diphtheria seems to be 
susceptible of communication in more ways, and more 
easily, than almost any other of the contagious diseases. 

“Coughing, sneezing, spitting, kissing, holding the patient’s 
hands, the use of utensils in contact with the patient, drink or 
food in the sick room, and clothing, books or toys may be the 
media for carrying the bacilli.” 


It will be perceived that all these spell Isolation in very 
large letters, that all articles in use must be thoroughly 
disinfected, and that local applications to destroy the 
bacillus-nidus formed in the throat, must be assiduously 
used. ‘‘A thorough washing of the mouth and nose with 
a one-per-cent. solution of common salt or a two-and-a-half- 
per-cent. solution of common baking soda, used as hot as 
can be borne, and with careful brushing of the teeth” are 
valuable procedures, and, if the tonsils are enlarged or dis- 
eased, a doctor should attend to them. 

It would require an article of many pages to show the 
steps by which Klebs and Loeffler demonstrated that this 
bacillus was always found in the white exudations of gen- 
uine diphtheria, and that unchecked, it proliferated with 
fatal rapidity, creating a poison which soon permeated the 
entire system. Some experiments were made by injecting 
animals with the bacillus, at first with no marked result ; 
but in 1888, Roux and Yersin abandoning timid experi- 
ments, and using considerable quantities of virulent bacilli “ 
found that animals naturally susceptible to the poison 
soon succumbed. Then the cultus-fluids were filtered 
through a porcelain filter taking out the bacilli them- 
selves and leaving the fluid which contained the products 
of their vital activity, and it was found that these “ tox- 
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ins” killed animals as surely as the bacilli themselves. 
It is now an accepted truth in medicine that an animal 
cannot live in a solution of its own effete elements; and 
one step more led to the experiment of injecting this toxic 
product into an animal infested by the same sort of bacilli 
that had produced the toxin. 

Loeffler, in an elabrate series of experiments inoculated 
pure cultures of diphtheria bacillus into animals ; they 
soon set up the characteristic lesions. If he irritated a 
mucous surface previously to applying the bacilli, rapid 
and luxuriant development followed. He found that while 
the bacilli remained in the local wounds in the throat and 
posterior part of the nose, the poison they manufactured 
was diffused through the whole body. In 1890 Behring dem- 
onstrated the fact that blood-serum taken from an animal 
who has been immunized—i.e., rendered incapable of taking 
an iofectious disease by injections of its toxins—could cure 
an infection already in progress; and thus he became a 
messenger of good tidings to suffering humanity. Such 
serum is called antitoxin because it contains some princi- 
ple that antagonizes and paralyzes the toxin which has 
been formed in the blood. Fortunately, the animal—the 
horse—whose blood is most easily immunized, can and 
does supply large quantities of it; but as it is a process 
that requires unremitting vigilance on the part of highly 
trained experts for weeks and months at a time, it is nota 
cheap process, and needs comparatively large capital to be- 
gin with. But thanks to enlightened and liberal men, the 
preparation of this ‘‘ boon to mankind ”’ is going forward in 
many of our populous centers. Pure, warranted toxin can 
now be had in New York City free for the very poor. It 
must be perceived that it is not a cheap remedy; but the 
abundance of the rich has been made to supply the lack of 
the less fortunate. The State Board of Health of Massa- 
chusetts now has it ready for distribution, and before long 
there will be no excuse for its not being used; and “if 
twere done at all, ’twere well ’twere done quickly,” was 
never truer in anything. How often has croup done its 
deadly work within twenty-four hours; and if people could 
be made to realize that it is a case that should be treated 
as we poar water on a developing fire, many a life could be 
saved, It is really pitiful to read that, while in one of the 
hospitals of Berlin serum had brought down the deaths to 
38 per cent., there was a time when none of it could be ob- 
tained, and the death-rate promptly rose to 53 per cent. 
One cannot begin too early to administer serum antitoxin, 
if a person has become infected ; and the accounts from all 
directions continue to tell of the decrease of deaths wher- 
ever the remedy is applied, and the ratio is always in pro- 
portion to the early date at which it began to be used. 

One of the most painful features of diphtheria is the 
dreadful after-effects that are sometimes seen. Deafness 
is very common, and there are various paralyses that show 
themselves, Dr. Woodhead had preparations made by a 
most competent observer, Dr. Martin, which he exhibited 
with a stereopticon, of the injury that the poison in the 
blood does to the nerves Comparing the ‘‘ degenerated ” 
nerve fiber with a healthy one, it was easy to see that in 
some cases the outer sheath had been entirely destroyed 
and was wanting, while in others the axis cylinder or core 
was greatly attenuated or entirely wanting ; and it is easy 
to see that these cords, that may be compared to electric 
wires, are disabled just as such a wire would be if the in- 
sulating sheath were destroyed or a section were disin- 
tegrated by rust. In either case the impulse cannot be 
conveyed to the muscle; and in one pitiful case the nerves 
leading to the muscles of the face of a girl, who had been a 
childish beauty, were so destroyed that the muscles be- 
came atrophied so that the skin was drawn so tightly 
over the bones that as a young lady, her face was like a 
‘* death’s-head.”’ 

Now that it is shown that a large percentage of the hos- 
pital cases that die are brought too late, and that the 
serum antitoxin is to be had from many sources, it will 
be culpable neglect if it is not availed of. 





Science. 


THE literature concerning the relation of insects to flow- 
ers is becoming quite voluminous. The tendency with 
most authors is to regard the forms of flowers to be due, in 
a great measure, to the visits of insects. Arrangements 
of the floral organs are supposed to follow the peculiar 
needs of special honey-seeking creatures. Some flowers 
have portions of their corollas arranged so as to form con- 
venient ladders or resting places for the visiting insect, or 
in some other way are arranged to favor those they desire 
to entertain. A very laborious set of observations have re- 
cently been placed on record by Mr. Charles Robertson, in 
the ‘‘ Transactions of the St. Louis Academy of Science,”’ 
noting the insect and avian visitors to numerous flowers, 
ranging through many natural orders, from Asclepiada- 
cee to Scrophulariacew. The speculation that the infi- 
nite number of the forms of flowers have resulted mainly, 
if not solely, as some contend, from an adaptation to the 
visits of insects, issuch a pretty one that it is no wonder 
that we all wish that it might be true, or that so many en- 
thusiastic observers accept it as true. But it is impossible 
to see how facts and figures given by the authors them- 
selves prove it. Mr. Robertson, who is a firm believer in 
the adaptation hypothesis, gives lists of all the insects ob- 
served visiting each species of flower. In Asclepias verti- 
cillata, for instance, he names one hundred and fourteen ; 
Asclepias incarnata, eighty; Asclepias Cornuti, sixty- 
eight; Asclepias Sullivantii, fifty—and so on through 
many other species. It is natural to suppose there were 
some visitors that escaped his observation. The lists of in- 
sects visiting are nearly the same in each case, and could 
those visited be included, they would be in a great measure 
identical. Those who have watched insect visits to flowers 
in a general way would be apt to conclude that they do not 
intend that either themselves or their progeny shall starve; 
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but they will take to the first chance flower they come to, 
for the chance of adding to their stores. These numerous 
lists of visitors to each flower rather confirms than weakens 
this popular impression. It is difficult to apply the adap- 
tation hypothesis to these conditions. If every, or nearly 
every insect visits the same flower, the adaptations ought to 
be nearly the same, to say the least. Infinite variety could 
scarcely result from such comparative similarity in the 
molding force. 


...-The matter of the inheritance of character acquired 
during the lifetime of the individual is at present one of 
great interest. As bearing on this question may be quoted 
astatement in The American Naturalist for May, con- 
tributed by Allerton S. Cushman. A Clivedale terrier 
bitch gave birth to seven puppies, sired by a thoroughbred 
Irish terrier ; two of the puppies were born with the tails 
just half as long as those of the other five. Since for gen- 
erations the ancestors (it is not said whether those of both 
sexes) have had their tails artificially modified, “‘it seems 
as tho this was a genuine case of natural following of arti- 
ficial type.” 








School and College. 


ONE of the most pronounced facts in the history of 
higher education in this country during the past decade 
has been the rapid development of the State universities of 
the Northwest. The support of rich and prosperous States, 
liberally bestowed,has enabled these institutions to obtain 
an equipment, and above all to secure instructors that 
would make any institution of learuing great, in the high- 
est sense of the word. Among the Northwestern States 
that have this year contributed liberally to the support of 
institutions of higher learning is the State of Wisconsin. 
The people of that State have also been liberal with other 
public educational institutions besides their university. A 
notable example of this liberality is seen in the appropria- 
tion of $180,000 to build a new fire-proof library building 
for the collections of the State Historical Society, which 
are now housed in the State capitol building, where they 
are in constant danger of destruction by fire. The people 
of the State have a heritage in this splendid library of 
which they are justly proud. The collection stands third 
in the United States and first in the region west of the 
Allegheny Mountains in the amount of literature relating 
to America, and especially tothe early history of the coun- 
try. Its collection of newspaper files, numbering over 
eight thousand bound volumes, is only surpassed by that 
in the Library of Congress. In economics the library is 
one of the strongest in the country, and in books on gene- 
alogy it stands first among the libraries of the nation. 
Among its collections are to be found over six hundred 
bqund volumes of manuscripts, mostly those of old 
fur traders, early explorers and _ pioneers in the 
country west of the Alleghenies. The new _ build- 
ing, when completed, will be one of the best 
equipped buildings of its kind in this country. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that it was decided to place this building on 
the campus of the State University, thus bringing these 
two institutions for the promotion of higher learning into 
closer contact, and, what is of still greater importance, 
placing these collections where they will be still more ac- 
cessible to the students of the university. This change 
will make it possible for the University School of Econom- 
ics, Political Science and History, which is under the able 
directorship of Richard T. Ely, to offer opportunities for 
study that can be had in few schools of its kind in the 
country. Among the new courses to be offered next year 
is one on public administration, in which special attention 
will be paid to a comparative study of the administration 
of European and American cities—a most timely topic. 


...-At the recent fourteenth commencement of the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, certificates and 
diplomas were granted to persons graduating from the 
three departments. There were five—four active pastors 
and one young licentiate—from the Bible Training School, 
thirty-nine from the schools of industry, representing fif- 
teen departments, and twenty-seven from the normal 
school. The industriai graduating exercises were unique 
in that each graduate supplemented his essay by actual 
work in the presence of the audience. The carpenter had 
a miniature house; the wheelwright a buggy, ironed by 
his friend, the blacksmith; the dressmaker, a silk gown 
of her own making; the laundry girl ‘did up” a shirt on 
the spot ; the cook displayed her breads and cakes; the 
painter used his paints and brush; the housekeeper deftly 
trimmed and lighted a lamp; the architect had with him 
his drawings and “blue-prints,” and the printer ran off 
the programs, while the audience waited. The Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald, D D., Phillips Brooks’s successor at 
Trinity, Boston, delivered the certificates. He also 
preached the annual sermon, and delivered the certificates 
to the Bible students. Mr. S. Laing Williams, a distin- 
guished Negro lawyer of the Chicago bar, delivered the 
annual address. He warmly advocated the Negro’s re- 
maining in the South. The crowning event of the week 
was the reading of a message from Italy, which brought 
the glad tidings that ‘‘ A Friend”? would give $12,000 for 
the erection of a much needed chapel. 


....The commencement exercises of the University of 
the City of New York were held last week in the Gymna- 
sium Building on University Heights. This was the first 
class to receive diplomas on the new grounds of the uni. 
versity. Chancellor MacCracken said the past year would 
be memorable as the second founding of the unive rsity, 
which occupies one of the finest sites in the country. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was given to 13; that of Bache- 
lor of Philosophy to 6, and that of Bachelor of Science 
to5. There were also degrees in engineering, and a num. 
ber were made Masters ard Doctors of Pedagogy. Degrees 
in Philosophy were conferred on 6; 10 were made Master 
of Arts and 3 Master of Science. The honorary degree of 
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LL.D. was conferred on Oswald Ottendorfer, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, and Prof. Christopher G. Tiede- 
mann. A few days before the commencement a friend of 
the university, whose name has been withheld, promised 
to present a central building for the new grounds at Uni- 
versity Heights. No restrictions were imposed, except 
that the edifice shall, in beauty and cost, accord with its 
purpose and surroundings. Itis to include a library, com- 
mencement hall, museum and administration offices, and 
it will cost not lesa than 8250,000. The building will stand 
between the Hall of Languages, already built, and the pro- 
posed Hall of Philosophy. 


....-An especial feature of the twenty-sixth commence- 
ment exercises of Atlanta University was the dedication 
of the monument to the first president of the institution, 
Edmund Asa Ware. This monument isa huge granite 
boulder, weighing 17,000 pounds, which was brought from 
what was formerly Wrentham, Mass , Mr. Ware’s native 
town. In its west face is inserted a large bronze tablet 
with an appropriate inscription. President Ware’s remains 
at his death were buried in Westview Cemetery, whose di- 
rectors gave Mrs. Ware her choice of any lot in the cemetery 
free of charge. But the alumni wished him to be buried on 
the college campus, and raised money fora monument, if 
his remains should be transferred to the grounds, The 
trustees complied with their request, and the monument 
stands in its place and has been dedicated by appropriate 
exercises, of which the leading part was by Prof. Wm. H. 
Crogman, LL.D., one of Mr. Ware’s most appreciative 
of all his appreciative pupils. It was an address so simple, 
thoughtful,tender and beautiful that it touched all hearts, 
and will be read with deep interest. As the sun was set- 
ting a vast assembly stood around the monument with un- 
covered heads while President Bumstead led in a simple, 
fervent prayer, such as Mr. Ware himself used to offer; 
and then the veil was drawn, and one after another silent- 
ly withdrew and went his way. 


....Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College was 
originally Oakland College, founded in the interest of 
the Southern Presbyterians in 1828. It was bought 
by the State of Mississippi in 1871, when the name was 
caanged in honor of ex-Governoor Alcorn and devoted to 
the education of the Negro. The college is under the con- 
trolof the State, and derives its support from direct annu- 
al appropriations from the State, and from certain Con- 
gressional grants. The twenty-fourth annual commence- 
ment was held May 20th. ‘There were seven graduates 
from the college department and two from the industrial 
course—one in blacksmithing and the other in shoemaking. 
The orations of the graduates in the scientific course were 
of ahigh order. The annual address was delivered by the 
Hon. 1. T. Montgomery, an ex-slave of Joseph Davis, 
brother of Jefferson Davis. He was the only Negro mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention of 1890. 


....Last week Charles C. Harrison made a donatign of 
half a million of dollars to the University of Pennsyl- 
vannia in honor of his father, the late George L. Harrison. 


‘Mr. Harrison, who has been acting provost since the resig- 


nation of Dr, Pepper, has been elected provost. After his 
election he announced the gift, which is to be known as 
“The George L. Harrison Foundation for the Encourage- 
ment of Liberal Studies and the Advancement of Knowl- 
edge.” 

...-The college year of Claflin University, Orangeburg, 
5. C., closed in May. The total enrollment for the year 
was 570. Seven ‘students were graduated in the classical 
course and received the degree of A. B.; one received that 
of Ph.D.; two graduated from the college preparatory, 


and eleven from the normal course, making twenty-one in 
all. 








Personals, 


WHILE the Confederate monument was being dedi- 
cated at Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, on Decoration Day, 
the Grand Army men were engaged in dedicating a monu- 
ment to Gen. George H. Thomas in Rose Hill Cemetery. 
The monument is formed of a single block of granite about 
five feet square and twelve feet high, just as it was blasted 
from the quarry, save that on a polished shield on one of 
its sides is carved: ‘*George H. Thomas Post, No. 5, De- 
partment of Illinois, G. A. R.,”’ and represents, in fact, the 
hero after whom this post was named, George H. Thomas, 
“the Rock of Chickamanga.” The stone weighs 33,000 
pounds, and as it rests onits base is the finest monument 
of the kind inthe cemetery. The address at the dedication 
was delivered by Gen. John C. Black, ex-Commissioner of 
Pensions under President Cleveland. 





-... The imperial marquée, where Emperor William is to 
entertain his twelve hundred guests at a grand banquet in 
honor of the inauguration of the Baltic Canal this month, 
is constructed of wood, in the shape of a man-of-war, the 
lower part of the ship being in the ground. It is an exact 
reproduction of the German training frigate ‘‘ Niobe,’’ 
which has been seeu in New York waters, and is fully 
rigged. Judging from the solidity of its construction, it is 


believed that it will eventually be utilized as a naval 
school. 


--.,One of Mr. Ruskin’s peasant neighbors has been in- 
terviewed in regard to the author of “ Verona.” “Mr. 
Ruskin? Oh yes, ’e’s very popular; ’e’s a professor, ye 
know. Lots of people talk about ’im. But’e’s a queer 
Sort of a man, too. D’ ye know, sir, ’e’s that queer ’e won’t 
let ’is man use a mowin’-machine on ’is land. ’E says it 
must be cut by ’and, because a mowin’-machine ain’t nat’- 
ral,and makes too much noise.”’ 


‘ +.+.Miss Sarah Jane Lester, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian Association, was 
ostantly killed, Sunday afternoon, by the electric passen- 
a! elevator of the building. Miss Lester was the daughter 
he illiam Lester, Esq., of Woodstock, Conn. For a num- 
Utahe years she was engaged in teaching at Salt Lake City, 
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DOMESTIC. 

In this city Mayor Strong has appointed the full 
police bench, consisting of five justices of the special ses- 
sions and nine city magistrates. They are very fairly 
divided between the different supporters of the Mayor, and 
meet with very general approval for their independent 
character and ability in their profession. It was stated 
that the whole list was submitted to a committee of 
such men as Elihu Root, W. B. Hornblower, James C. 
Carter and others, and that they gave the list their full in- 
dorsement. There was some astonishment at the fact that 
one Tammany Democrat was retained, also one Republican 
who had been a police justice. The reason given in each 
case was that their record was of the best and they could 
be relied upon to perform their duties faithfully. Special 
interest centered about the appointment uf W. T. Jerome 
a3 Justice of Special Session, inasmuch as he was the 
associate of Recorder Goff in the trials before the Lexow 
Committee. The trial of Inspector McLaughlin ended 
with a verdict of guilty. The defense was so weak that 
it was evident that they relied upon receiving some sup- 
port in the jury ; but the strictness of the judge and the 
skill of the prosecutors prevented this happening again. 
The action of the late Police Board in dismissing Police 
Captain Devery and wardman Glennon has been reversed 
by the court to which appeal was taken, on the ground 
that the trial was unjust in view of the Captain’s absence 
on account of sickness. Neither of these men, however, 
reappear on the police force. In general the Board of Com- 
missioners are doing all tkey can to raise the standard of 
discipline. President Roosevelt spent one night in inves- 
tigating the action of the police on their beats and criti- 
cised those who were found delinquent. In every respect 
the tone of the police is improving markedly. 





-..-On June 7th President Cleveland appointed Attorney- 
General Olney, of Massachusetts, as Secretary of State, to 
succeed the late Secretary Gresham, and Judge Judson 
Harmon, of Cincinnati, to be Attorney-General. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Olney had been expected throughout the 
week, the only doubt being as to who would take his place. 
There were no prominent names mentioned, as President 
Cleveland had very carefully kept his own counsel. The 
appointment of Judge Harmon is greeted on every hand 
with approval. He is the senior member of a law firm 
which has probably the most lucrative practice in Cincin- 
nati. He ranks as one of the broadest and ablest members 
of the bar, has been fearless and yet considerate in the 
practice of his profession, and has always while on the 
bench frowned upon the slightest attempt of lawyers to 
practice trickery before him. He served from 1878 to 1887 
as Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. It is gener- 
ally understood that Mr. Olney’s promotion was in view 
of the President’s great liking for his opinions on foreign 
affairs, as expressed in Cabinet meetings. 


....-In Kentucky the Republican State Convention at 
Louisville nominated Col. W. O. Bradley for Governor. 
The platform adopted favors protection and reciprocity, 
and opposes the free coinage of silver, as follows: 

“We are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
believing that it will involve the country in financial ruin. We 
believe in a sound currency, and in the use of both gold and sil- 
ver for coinage, provided always that a dollar in one is made 
precisely as valuable as a dollar in the other.” 

This resolution was received with great applause, and there 
was no question as to the sentiment of the Convention. 


....The Illinois Democratic Silver Convention was held 
in Springfield, June 5th. There was an effort to put in 
a plank indorsing Governor Altgeld. This called out great 
opposition, and it was finally withdrawn. The resolutions 
demand free and unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one without waiting for 
the action of any otber nation, and urged the calling of a 
Democratic national convention not later than August of 
this year. 

.... The action of Mr. Aldridge, Superintendent of Public 
Works for this State, in making 51 appointments, with- 
out regard to the civil service rules, has been thoroughly 
condemned. The Civil Service Commission declared it 
illegal, refusing to allow the payment of salaries for these 
men during their month of service, and Governor Morton 
has indorsed the action of the Commission. This has great- 
ly encouraged the reform element in the State. 


...-The New Jersey Legislature met in Trenton June 
4th, and received the report of the committee appointed to 
investigate the charges of corruption. As a result, there 
are propositions to impeach Secretary of State Kelsey, and 
also to sue the different plunderers for the stolen money. 
Instructions have been given to the Grand Jury in response 
to questions plainly indicating that they had the investi- 
gation of the cases in mind. 


FOREIGN. 

....An additional complication in Turkey has arisen 
through an attack by a Turkish officer on an officer of a 
French steamer, in which the latter was severely wounded. 
The matter has been settled by the payment of an indem- 
nity. There has been a change in the Cabinet, the Grand 
Vizier being replaced by Said Pasha, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and he by Turkhan Pasha, President of the 
Commission to investigate the Sassin massacres. The 
reforms for Armenia are still refused by the Government, 
and the Powers are considering the next step to be taken 
toward compelling their acceptance. In Arabia there con- 
tinues to be considerable disturbance. Interest is felt in 
the position of Germany and Austria, which is reported as 
mildly hestile to England. 


...-In Norway, the Storthing, at Christiania, by a vote of 
90 to 24, called for a removal of the discords in the Union, 
and affirmed Norway’s right to equality under the terms 
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of the union with Sweden, including a separate consular 
service and a separate Foreign Minister. Negotiations 
were proposed to clear up the dispute between the two 
countries. The Extreme Radicals opposed the resolution 
as going too far in order to effect a reconciliation with 
Sweden. The Conservatives and Moderates supported it 
on the ground that a policy of compromise was best for 
both nations. The largeuess of the majority astounded 
the Radicals. A compromise ministry is now expected. 


....Captain-General Campos has telegraphed to Madrid 
for re-enforcements and additional financial credit. Ten 
battalions have been sent and a large credit has been asked 
for. Reports continue to come that the leader Marti is 
living, altho the Spanish Minister at Washington an- 
nounces that he has official notice of his death. According 
to reports from Key West, a filibustering expedition of 
from 200 to 300 well-equipped men set out recentiy to aid 
the insurgents, and later reporte say that they were joined 
on landing by 2,000 men. Two prominent Spanish generals 
have been sent home. 


-... The Formosa Republic has completely collapsed, and 
the Chinese forces in the north of the island are said to be 
completely demoralized. People have joined the soldiers 
in looting and robbing wherever they can get an oppor- 
tunity, altho so far they have left the foreigners alone, re- 
serving their attacks for the Government buildings. The 
Japanese have taken Keelung and are advancing in the 
island. It isreported from London that a Chinese loan 
has been concluded in Paris guaranteed by Russia, who 
makes one per cent. on it. 


..--The trial passage through the Baltic-North Sea 
Canal was made successfully on June 5th, by Emperor 
William’s yacht,‘‘Hohenzollern” ar «Hamburg American 
Steamer. The American ships left nogland, where they 
have attracted much attention and received much praise, 
The ‘“‘ Marblehead ” has been selected as the one to pass 
through the canal, 


....The Italian Parliament was opened June 10th. In 
the speech from the throne King Humbert expressed his 
conviction of the necessity for retrenchment in expenses, 
and urged Parliament to pay special attention to com- 
munal finance and administration and to judicial reform. 
The Socialists were absent. 


....The Captain-General of Madrid was shot by an in- 
fantry officer in the streets of that city, June 3d. At first 
it was thought the wound was mortal; butthere are hopes 
of his recovery. His assailant, Captain Clavigo, was sen- 
tenced to death by court martial on the 4th and shot on 
the 5th. 


....The French troops in Madagascar are suffering from 
fever. They have also, it is reported through Paris, suf- 
fered a reverse in their advance toward Antananarivo. 
The commanding officer has sent for re-enforcements. 


....The Liberal majority in England has decreased to 
six, and it is expected that dissolution may come at any 
time. Meanwhile the closure is to be enforced on all 
Government measures. 


.... Later reports of massacre at Chentu are probably 
but the echo of the news published last week, that property 
was destroyed but no lives lost. 


....Considerable opposition is being manifested in Cana- 
da to the bill proposed in England for protecting the seals. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


TERE are no motives so high, so holy, and so powerfully ia- 
fluential as those furnished by the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
Mere natural religion may cultivate the intellect and develop 
the artistic taste, but the neglect of the heart, the affections, the 
moral tone leaves the individual moraily cold and lifeless as the 
polished marble statue.—Catholic Review. 





....Those who devote the day wholly to pleasure, as so many 
are doing at present, or even Wholly to rest, make a grave mise 
take. God has set apart the Sabbath in a large degree and a 
special sense for worship, for study and meditation on holy 
things, for united as well as private prayer and praise, for Chris- 
tian intercourse and holy deeds. It hurts a soul never to worship 
thus.— The Congregationalist . 


_...We have desired a nearer relation between the seminaries 
and the Assembly than has been existing ; but we could not sup- 
port the overtures as submitted, because we do not believe that 
the General Assembly is the best body to deal with such questions 
as the fitness of a professor, but especially because there was an 
assumption of power which we believed illegal and dangerous. 
The seminaries are established institutions, founded and built up 
by the synods, without either presbyterial or Assembly action. 
To attempt to assume any measure of control by the Assembly 
without the consent of the synods, would be an assumption of 
power which might lead to very unhappy issues in the future. 
The overtures themselves we hold to be crude, and not in the 
form for final enactment.— United Presbyterian. 


.... Who doubts that, times without number, particular portions 
of Scripture find their way to the human soul as if embassies 
from on high, each with its own commission of comfort, of guid- 
ance, or of warning? What crisis, what trouble, what perplexity 
of life has failed or can fail to draw from this inexhaustible 
treasure-house its proper supply? What profession, what posi- 
tion is not daily and hourly enriched by these words which repe- 
tition never weakens, which carry with them now, as in the days 
of their first utterance, the freshness of youth and immortality ? 
When the solitary student opens all his heart to drink them in, 
they will reward his toil. And informs yet more hidden and 
withdrawn, in the retirement of the chamber, in the stillness of 
the night season, upon the bed of sickness, and in the face of 


death, the Bible will be there, its several words how often . 


winged with their several and special messages, to heal and to 
soothe, to uplift and uphold, to invigorate and stir. Nay, more, 
perhaps, than this: amid the crowds of the court, or the forum, 
or the street, or the market place, where every thought of every 
soul seems to be set upon the excitements of ambition, or of busi- 
ness, or of pleasure, there too, even there, the still, small voice of 
the Holy Bible will be heard, and the soul, aided by some blessed 
word, may find wings like a dove, may flee away and be at rest,”’ 
—Ex-Premier WM. E. GLADSTONE. 
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NOTICES. 


77" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edt- 
tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

"All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P, 0, Box 2787. 

g27" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

&# No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

«7 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

G2 Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold oufselves responsible for their return, Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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FOR HE CARETH FOR YOU. 


THERE is a volume of meaning in the little word, care. 
It makes to many a one all the difference between a life 
of gloom and a life of gladness, that some fellow-crea- 
ture can say: ‘‘I care for you.” The most forlorn feel- 
ing that a human being can have is that, ‘‘ No one cares 
for me.” There are many who know what it is to have 
fellowships broken, to have friends fall away and to lose 
that sense of comfort which the loving care of others 
creates ; but who, in this world of strifes, and envies, 
and hates, has been so unutterably wretched as not to 
have one friend left? The vilest and most repulsive of 
mankind are never completely isolated. They have their 
fellowships. They are not altogether forsaken. Some 
kindly soul there always is to show, by word or deed, a 
human interest in the moral and social leper. 
left entirely to himself. 

Man was not intended for solitary life. The best capa- 
bilities of feeling and effort are only stirred by con- 
tact with others of like passions. Deprived of inter- 
course with his own kind, he would seek the companion- 
ship of brutes—for solitude is unendurable. He covets 
the evidences that some one cares for him. He may con- 
tent himself with slight and infrequent manifestations 
of which he may take no outward notice; but the least 
sign of preference, the most ibsignificant attention from 
another, is grateful to him ; and when human compan- 
ionship fails him, he lives on the friendly neigh of his 
horse and the delighted bark of his dog, who thus show 
their care for him. 

This desire to be the object of loving care is the secret 
of human influence; for one cannot manifest constant 
care without awakening something in return. The care 
that is given is returned, or is received only to be given 
out again in larger measure. It is benevolence that 
blesses both him who gives and him who receives. It 
inspires, it ennobles, it purifies, it makes unselfish; it 
opens the way to hard and wicked hearts and softens the 
nature ; it gives courage to the despairing, and smooths 
rough and thorny paths. 

** Who cares ?” asks the reckless young man, wrecking 
his health and his hopes in the cup of drunkenness, Do 
the companions of his dissipation? No. Does his 
brother or his sister? Apparently not. Does his father? 


No one is 
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Months ago he was thrust out from his home. Is there 
any one else that cares what becomes of him? In bis 
bitterness, he says, No. He seems to be far away from 
the Church and all its influences. He is at sea, all 
adrift. But he recalls one who never forgot him, who 
never lost faith in him. But she is dead; his mother 
was buried a year ago. She cared for him, oh, how 
much, If she were alive, he would go back to her. She 
would not upbraid him. She would care for him still. 
He can almost hear her voice again and feel the touch of 
her soft hand. He realizes as never before what her care 
was to him, and he becomes conscious of a strong desire 
to be worthy of it, and to be to others what she was to 
him. That thought leads to his salvation. 

The disciples, storm-tossed on the sea of Galilee, re- 
membered in the hour of despair the Lord of the wind 
and the sea, who Jay asleep in the stern of the vessel, 
and cried to him, complainingly, ‘“‘ Master, carest thou 
not that we perish?’ Heseemed so strangely oblivious 
to their condition, he who had shown so much care for 
them previously, that they were not only grieved but 
disappointed. ‘Master, carest thou not that we per- 
ish?’ And then he arose and rebuked the wind, and 
said unto thesea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, 
and there was a great calm. His loving care did not 
fail them. Later, when the multitude pressed them and 
gave them notime to eat, the Lord’s care was tenderly 
manifest ; ‘*Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place 
and rest a while.” 

Did he not care? For what else came he into the 
world? Because God cared so much for the world—not 
for those who cared for him, not for the righteous only, 
but for the whole world of guilty sinners. Care is not 
only a feeling, itis a ministry, a sacrifice. God’s care 
was represented by the sacrifice of his Son. If men set- 
tled down into abelief that God cared not whether they 
perished or not, how could he reach them or gave them? 
He must convince them of his care for them, and this he 
did by the most precious gift, the greatest sacrifice he 
could make. 

Does He not care? Are not five sparrows sold for a 
farthing, and not one of them is forgotten before God? 
But even the very hairs of your head are numbered, 
Fear not, therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Consider the ravens; for they neither sow 
nor reap, which neither have storehouse nor barn, and 
God feedeth them ; how much more are ye better than 
the fowls? Consider the lilies how they grow ; they toil 
not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto you, that S,lomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, His 
care, 80 abundantly shown for the sparrows, the ravens, 
the lilies, how much greater is it for man—made in his 
own image—as manifested in the sacrifice of Christ ? 

Does he not care? The good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep; but the hireling fleeth, because he is a 
hireling and careth not for the sheep. As the Father 
knoweth me, even so I know the Father ; and I lay down 
my life for the sheep. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends, I go 
to prepare a place for you. Andif 1 go and prepare a 
place fer you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also. 

Does he not care? For whom he loveth he chasteneth, 
There shall no temptation overtake you but such as is 
common to man. And are the angels not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation? His mercies are a daily multitude ; and his 
entire revelation is summed up in the words, ‘: For he 
careth for you.” 
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THE SHEATS LAW. 





Last week we had occasion to speak words of com- 
mendation of the Florida Legislature on account of the 
two laws passed during this session—one to prevent 
prize tighting and the other to prohibit the Lottery. We 
also expressed the hope that the Sheats bill would not 
become a law. We now learn that it has been passed by 
both the House and the Senate and has received the sig- 
nature of the Governor. It is now the law of the State. 

This law was proposed by the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for Florida. The history of it is this: It was 
called to his attention that there is a good private school 
supported by Northern benevolence at Orange Park for 
the education of those who will avail themselves of its 
advantages. It admitted and invited Negroes; but it being 
the best school in the neighborhood a number of North- 
ern people who desired their children to be well educated 
sent them to it. It thus became, and has been for 
several years, a mixed school. The fact hasbeen known 
to the public, and we have published two articles about 
it. We have known perfectly well that every effort 
would be made as soon as the facts became fairly known 
to the people of Florida to have this co-education of the 
races stopped. Similar attempts were made to destroy 
Berea College, in Kentucky, and Maryville College, in Ten- 
nessee ; and when one or two children of white teachers 
were received as pupils in Atlanta University, the State of 
Georgia withdrew its annual appropriation as a penalty 
for co-education. Such opposition is a necessary stage 
in progress, 

When the condition of things at Orange Park became 
known to Superintendent Sheats he called the attention 

of the State Legislature to it, and without mentioning 
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this school by name, but with it and it only in view, he 
recommended the passage of a law which would make it 
a criminal offense to allow in any school, within the 
State, whether public or private, the two races to receive 
education together ; no colored scholar must be received 
in a white school and no white scholar in a colored 
school. The taw which he proposed applied not merely 
to schools supported by the State, but to all otherschools 
as well, whatever their grade or character. He also pro- 
posed that hereafter no white teacher should be allowed in 
any colored schools, whether public or private, supported 
by the State or by benevolence, with the exception of 
certain summer schools or institutes provided by the 
State. The purpose of this provision was evidently to 
break down the character of Negro schools. The pre- 
tense was that Negroes should have the whole field of in- 
struction secured for them; that it would be of advan- 
tage to the Negro teachers to have the monopoly of such 
schools. The real purpose was to lower the standard of 
the schools ; for he knew perfectly well that in the in- 
fant condition of Negro education in Florida it would be 
impossible to supply as good colored teachers as white in 
the higher grades. His purpose was to destroy such a 
school as that at Orange Park, supported by a Northern 
missionary society, by preventing thoroughly trained 
Northern teachers from being employed who should be 
competent, from their acquaintance with the best normal 
methods, to instruct the colored youth and thus raise up 
those colored men and women who should in time be fit 
to compete with white teachers. 

Such a bill we now understand has become law. Un- 
der it the American Missionary Association will be re- 
quired to withdraw its teachers from Orange Park and 
to forbid white scholars to attend its instruction, We 
are not informed what that Association will do, but we 
can guess with some assurance. It is not an Association 
which has been in the babit of dodging unpleasant 
duties; it has not run away from the field of conflict, 
It believes that God cqually loves white and black and 
red and yellow ; and that the caste prejudice which at- 
tempts to keep down one race in its struggle for emanci- 
pation and elevation is wicked and hateful. We guess, 
with some assurance, that its teachers have the same 
spirit ; that they wish to provoke no conflict, but that 
if a conflict is forced upon them and an unrighteous law 
is thrust in their faces they will not run away. They 
will believe it better to obey God than man; they will 
not refus2 to teach colored pupils ; they will welcome all 
pupils, white and colored alike. And if we are not mis- 
taken they will, if arrested, with the American Mission- 
ary Association behind them, test the constitutionality of 
the Florida law in the courts of the State and of the 
United States, and will find out whether a State has any 
such right to interfere with the liberty of its citizens in 
their private education in schools for which the State 
does not pay out one cent. An unrighteous law can 
never be submitted to, 
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VETERANS AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


WE have taken no part in the hue and cry that has 
been raised against the veterans of our Civil War, and 
particularly the Grand Army of the R+public. The 
country has held in high honor the heroes of that great 
struggle, who led our armies and commanded our ships, 
and notes with great regret how rapidly they are dimin- 
ishing in number, The generals and the admirals who 
won the highest renown have passed away, and those 
who remain are treated with more and more reverence. 
It should not be different with those who served in the 
ranks. They are worthy of our regard for what they did 
in the nation’s extremity. The money that we pay them 
in pensions yearly, we ought to pay gladly. The service 
that they did cannot be measured in money; but it is 
one way we have of showing our gratitude, and is is also 
a matter of justice. The monthly wages paid were very 
small indeed, much smaller than they could have earned 
in their regular employment. They understood when 
they enlisted the custom of the country with regard to 
pensions, and had a right to expect that in due time they 
would receive ccmpensation in this way. 

What we are doing now for the soldiers in the late 
War we did for those in the War of the Revolution, 
in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican War. We 
are doing no more for those who served in the later war 
than for those who served in the earlier wars, If our 
pension account is an extremely large one, beyond all 
precedent, such was the character of the war itself. Of 
course, there are fraudulent claims, and some of them 
pass the severest scrutiny. No doubt thousands of dol- 
lars have been paid out to persons who had no right to the 
money. That is one of the incidents of the system ; and 
it raises the question whether our country ought not, in 4 
time of peace. in anticipation of the possibility of another 
war, to change the system so as to give larger col 
pensation to soldiers, with no promise of pension, except 
possibly in cases of utter disability caused by wounds. 

We do not say that the country has proved itself at all 
ungrateful. It has given generous pensions, and in many 
ways it has honored the man who carried the musket. 
In most States where civil positions are to be filled, other 
things being equal, preference has been given to the ex- 
soldier. This is right. We would not have it different. 
But politicians have made much of it in order to curry 
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favor with the soldier vote. It is really they,in their 
unwise zeal, who have brought much undeserved criti- 
cism upon the veteran. They have said for him in many 
cases what he did not wish to say for himself, and 
have claimed for him rights to which he is not entitled. 
No doubt this unwise championship has led men to char- 
acterize veterans as ‘‘ beggars” and ‘‘ bummers,” and the 
Grand Army of the Republic as an ‘‘ organization for 
public plunder,” criticisms which are most unjust and 
which are an insult to the brave men who served in our 
armies. 

The veterans may well pray to be delivered from 
alleged political friends who bring them under such 
criticism. A good example of super-serviceable zeal in 
their behalf is that which is afforded by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. Massachusetts, like all properly 
governed States, has a well-wrought system of civil 
service. An act was recently passed by the Legislature 
which virtually set aside the rules of the service in be- 
half of veterans, allowing them to be appointed sim- 
ply on their sworn statement that they are qualitied to 
perform the duties of the position sought, with unsworn 
certificates as to competency from three citizens. No 
self-respecting veteran could ask for such a preference as 
thie. If he issatisfied of his competency heshould be will- 
ing toundergo the examination, just the same as anybody 
else. If the examination shows him to be fit, he has all 
the preference he ought to be willing to accept, in re- 
ceiving appointment in advance of others who have un- 
dergone the same examination, To set aside the civil 
service rules for him is not only a blow at the civil serv- 
ice system, but tends to dishonor the veteran himself. 
Governor Greenhalge vetoed the bill and gave most ex- 
cellent reasons why it should not become a law; but 
the Legislature passed it over his head, and it is now 
one of the statutes of the great commonwealth. We 
say that such legislation is unnecessary and unwise, and 
deserves the severest public condemnation. It dishonors 
rather than honors the veteran, and only serves to make 
prominent one of the meanest characteristics of the 
American politician—his willingness to debase himself 
and crawl in the dust simply that he may win votes. 
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THE VICTORY OF THE ORGAN. 


THERE is one obstacle less to Christian Union. For 
this we are devoutly thankful. If we were to enumer- 
ate all that are left, there would still be quite a formi- 
dable list, for such obstacles, like prejudices, commonly 
have a long existence. But it isa positive gain to get 
one out of the way, for by lessening the number of 
human barriers to oneness in Christ, greater scope is 
given to the influences which make for that oneness. 
Among certain of the Presbyterians of the United States, 
as among those of Ireland and many in Scotland, instru- 
mental music in public worship has been a divisive ques- 
tion. The opposition to the use of the organ was strenu- 
ous, and every inch of ground has been sturdily con- 
tested. The idea of praising God by machinery was 
hateful, both to the Scotch and Irish mind ; and Irish 
combativeness and Scotch obstinacy combined to offer a 
most gallant resistance to the innovation. But the 
‘*kist o’ whustles” has outwinded its opponents, and 
won a place for itself in every United Presbyterian 
Church where the majority desire to make use of it. 

‘The course of the controversy, stretching over a num- 
ber of years, we do not care to follow. It is sufficient 
to say that while the prohibition of instrumental music 
in public worship was absolute in the United Presby- 
terian Church, almost. within a decade, it is now so far 
broken down that Dr. J. G. Carson announced himself 
as the only advocate of it in the recent General Assem- 
bly. Somewhat mournfully he spoke of his loneliness in 
conscientious opposition to the new order of things. He 
exercises the liberty of withdrawing from any service 
where the organ is used ; but he realizes the uselessness 
of an annual protest, and simply desired this year to go 
on record by way of dissent instead of protest, thus abat- 
ing the form of his opposition, if not its intensity. 

For some years division was threateaed as the result 
of the repeal of the prohibition. But the majority ex- 
ercised patience and forbearance, advising against the 
introduction of the organ where the opposition was 
strong ; and the change has been easy and gradual. The 
tense feeling has relaxed, and the issue is a dead one, 
Dr. Carson, the last of the clan, confessed his helpless- 
ness. He could not, he said, find any other Church 
with which he was more in agreement, he could not 
found a new denomination all alone, and he could get 
nobody to go out with him. He must therefore remain, 
a solitary dissentient. He will doubtless find oppor- 
tunity to worship where the sound of the organ is not 
heard and thus preserve his conscience and his consist- 
ency. 

The organ has come to stay in the Church of to-day, 
together with many other things. The prohibition 
against its use could not stand because, as the General 
Assembly said, in 1883, there was ‘‘ nothing in the ordi- 
nance of praise or any other Bible authority to justify 
such prohibition.” What the Christian Scriptures donot 
command, the Church which is founded on them may not 
insist upon. Much that keeps churches divided is extra- 
Scriptural if not anti-Scriptural. Men may praise God 
with organ accompaniment without blame, and they may 
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use with equal right spiritual songs as well as psalms, as 
both United and Reformed Presbyterians will ere long 
admit. These are not fundamentals ; they are compara- 
tively of little importance. Those who would obey God, 
work righteousness and love the brethren will find the 
Christian life sufficiently difficult, without being hedged 
about with barriers and limitations not ordained of God. 
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GENERAL WADE HAMPTON’S CONVERSION. 


THEY say that politics makes strange bedfellows ; and 
when, nineteen years ago, General Wade Hampton led 
the conspiracy which drove the Negroes out of power in 
the State of South Carolina and took part in the legis!a- 
tion which eliminated the Negro as a race from being a 
factor in the suffrage of that State, he could not have 
imagined that he was creating a political revolution, 
which by its tyrannous methods would react upon him- 
self and his friends, drive them out of power and compel 
them to seek the fellowship and aid of those whom he 
had so ruthlessly crushed. 

But this has come to pass in less than twenty years. 
He represented the wealthy aristocratic planters of South 
Carolina, who had for a hundred years, with the brief 
exception of the period of Republican rule, held all its 
offices, and who looked down upon all poor trash, white 
or black, as made only to be ruled. But there was 
aroused a new spirit among the white people of South 
Carolina, the product of the new liberty and of the de- 
struction of slavery, The poor white people in the northern 
part of the State and among the hills, who represent the 
large ma jority of its population, found a leader in Governor 
Tillman and a taking platform, They were ignorant, 
easily led, but full of enthusiasm; and when they were 
told that the old Bourbons had 1uled them and crushed 
them long enough, they asserted their rights and tcok 
possession of the party and of the Government of the 
State, remanding Senators Hampton and Butler to pri- 
vate life and laughing at their claims to continuance in 
oflice either on account of their patrician quality or 
their Confederate service. The young men and the new 
men now rule the Democratic Party in the State and 
hold the representation in both Houses of Congress. 
They have corrected some abuses ; they have reduced ex- 
penses ; they have reorganized the system of education, 
and they have invented a new sort of liquor law ; but 
chief above all, they have incurred the bitter hatred of 
the old aristocracy. 

Being in power they wish to keepin power, and they 
dread the Negro vote, and have determined to destroy it 
by means of the provisions of a new constitution. They 
secured for this purpose the consent of a certain number 
of the Bourbons, but by no means all of them. The 
leading Bourbons refused to be conciliated on a White 
Rule platform; and at last General Hampton, than whom 
no man stands higher, has written a letter to The Spar- 
tanburg Herald, in which he expresses his deep mortali- 
cation at the condition of his native State and advises 
the Conservatives to refuse to go into any compromise, 
but to nominate the best men they can find, no matter 
of what name, who would strive to make a good Consti- 
tution, which shall be referred to the people for ratifica- 
tion, and in all cases to set their faces against all frauds 
in elections, Without mincing words he invites the co- 
operation of Negro Republicans. He says : 








‘*T have no fear of Negro domination—a cry used only to 
arouse race prejudices and to put the coming convention 
under control of the ring which now dominates our State. 
The Negroes have acted of late with rare moderation and 
liberality, and if we meet them in the same spirit they 
have shown they will aid in selecting good representatives 
for the convention. I, for one, am willing tu trust them, 
and they ask onfy the rights guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution of the United States and thatof our own 
State.” 

Now this is an extraordinary statement. It is nothing 
less than a change of heart—a profession of conversion. 
He offers no more than the South Carolina Republicans 
have been asking all the time, just a fair, equal chance; 
and if that were given there would be no trouble. Gen- 
eral Hampton says further, that inasmuch as “ corrup- 
tion wins not more than honesty” he advocates perfect 
honesty, ‘‘ for defeat on that line is better than victory by 
fraud.” It was corruption and fraud that won in 1876, 
and has had control by ballot-box stuffing and man- 
slaughter from that day to this; and we are very glad to 
see that some of those who had their full share in it are 
suffering the results and have learned the wrong of it. 
Under the present registration law of South Carolina, 
out of 140,000 voters only twenty thousand have regis- 
tration certificates; poor whites and poor Negroes are 
equally shut out. 
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PRESIDENT LOow’s magnificent example in giving one 
million dollars to Columbia College for a library building 
has been followed by the Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Charles C. Harrison, who has given the 
university half a million dollars in honor of his father, the 
late George Leib Harrison, LL.D. We are in the era of 
munificent gifts. Rich men are finding out what money is 
good for, or at least a few of them are. Some of them think 
its chief value is for the construction of yachts, pleasure 
grounds and objects of display. Money is of value not for 
the show it makes but for the good its does; and Provost 
Harrison will get more comfort out of the money he thus 
gives away than he will out of that which he keeps. We 
wish there were ten times as many men who might learn 
this generous lesson. 
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Cditorial 3 Votes. 


WE give this week a variety of articles both instructive 
and interesting. Susan Coolidge describes the Lorna 
Doone Country; Dr. Parkhurst has a brilliant article on 
enthusiasm as a motive force; Miss Frances FE. Willard de- 
scribes London’s demonstration on behalf of the Arme- 
niavs; the Rev. M. P. Parmelee, a missionary in Turkey, 
corrects a story told by one of the contributors to our Lin- 
coln Number; Prof. E. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, de- 
scribes the achievements of the Presbyterian Church dur- 
ing the twenty-five years since the Presbyterian Reunion ; 
Alice Morse Earle has a delightful sketch of domestic serv- 
ice in Revolutionary days ; Clinton R. Woodruff, Secretary 
of the National Municipal League, reports the Conference 
of that League in Cleveland; Maurice Thompson reads 
Keats’s poems by a mossy spring ; Prof. L. V. McCabe de- 
fends a Catholic review against certain criticisms of ours ; 
Miss Walker considers the artist, William M. Chase, as a 
collector ; our sanitary editor discusses the new antitoxin 
treatment; Prof. E J. Wolf gives an account of the 
biennial meeting of the Lutheran General Synod; a 
correspondent writes of the General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and John D. Emersley and E. P. Powell 
add agricultural and horticultural notes. ‘There are 
poems by Mary A. Mason, Helen Evertson Smith and 
Thomas Dunn English; and stories by Sophie Swett, 
Emily R. Goodwin and Bertha Gerneaux Davis. 


THE removal of the time-limit of the itinerancy is one of 
the questions which the Methodist Episcopal Church must 
settle within a few years. It has been under discussion 
several quadrenniums, and the number of those who are 
in favor of return to the system of one-year appointments, 
without compulsory limitation to five years, or any other 
series, appear to be increasing. T'he Christian Advocate, 
which is not in favor of the proposed change, expresses 
the belief that “‘ nine-tenths of the laymen in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Courch are in favor of retaining the time 
limit, or doubtful of the expediency of removing it, and 
that the one tenth that are not in favor of the time limit 
are talking upon the subject ten times as much as the nine 
tenths that are.’’ It also believes ‘ that at least two-thirds 
of the ministry at the present time are either opposed posi- 
tively to the removal of the time limit, or doubt the expe- 
diency of it.”” There are plenty of good guessers who will 
not agree with this estimate. They remember that the 
Committee on Itinerancy, in the last General Conference, 
reported in favor of removal, and that the vote in the Con- 
ference was 162 to 208, ‘nis was not a two thirds major- 
ity against the change. It would have required 36 more to 
make it up to that figure. Concedinpg, as we suppose our 
contemporary would, that the General Conference was 
fairly representative of the Church, and that the honors ef 
the long debate were not carried off by those in favor of 
the change, it seems more than doubtful whether the Ad- 
vocate’s estimate is correct. Nine-tenths of the laymen, it 
says, snd two-thirds of the ministers are against the re- 
moval of the limit. If so, the vote in the General Confer- 
ence had no such significance. There were laymen as well as 
ministers in that body ; and if nine tenths of the lay dele- 
gates and two-thirds of the ministerial had voted accord - 
ing to the sentiment of the Church, as the Advocate esti- 
mates it, the majority would have been, not 298, but 343, 
allowing about halt as many lay as miuisterial delegates, 
There is no reason to suspect any decline in the sentiment 
favorable to the change; on the contrary, the Advocate 
admits that it is increasing. With all deference, therefore, 
to its official position and opportunity to know, we must 
express a doubt as to the correctness of its estimate, 


THE Richmond Religious Herald thinks our editorial on 
the Baptist Young People’s Union and the admission of 
representatives of Negro churches to their annual meet- 
ing is “very frank and refreshing.”’ That is what we 
intended it to be. It says tnat we have declared that the 
Northern Baptist Home Mission Soctety would not treat 
with the Southerners in reference to colored education in 
the South, except on the basis of *‘ mixed schools”’; and it 
now suggests that this isa ground for separation ia the 
mission work between Northern and Southern Baptists. 
We did not say that the Northern Baptists have a single 
mixed school in the South, nor did we say that they are 
trying to secure mixed schools. What we said was that 
the Northern Baptists ‘have no schools in the South for 
either white or colored to which both colors are not equal- 
ly admitted, if they will only come.” We wish they would 
come ; but in fact the prejudice of race is so strong in the 
South that we are not sure that there is a single case of a 
mixed school among the Baptists in the South. There are 
two or three among the Presbyterians and Congregationai- 
ists. ‘The time will come when advanced pupils will go to 
the best school they can find in their neighborhood, no 
matter what the color of teachers or pupils; tho our con- 
temporary says that any white people in the South that 
would favorsuch mixed schools ‘are not, as a rule, fit 
companions for the colored people.” 


THE life of Dr. Henry Martin Scudder has been well 
rounded out. He was the son of one of the first American 
missionaries to India and served in the Arcot Mission 
with his father and brothers, both as medical missionary 
and as preacher ; and when his health failed came to the 
United States in 1864. He immediately became one of 
the most prominent preachers in San Francisco, whence 
he was called to Brooklyn and afterward to Chicago. He 
was one of those ministers that are admired and loved, 
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a man of great originality, liberality and force. He 
was an example of what missionaries’ sons are.’ Dying 
at the age of seventy-three, he has left his own sons, 
ministers and missionaries of the third generation, the 
best known being Dr. John L. Scudder, of the Jersey 
City Tabernacle. After retiring from his Chicago pulpit 
his heart went out again to the foreign mission work, 
and he spent several years in Japan with his children, 
who were missionaries there. It was Dr. Scudder’s 
wish that his body should be cremated. He was not at all 
afraid that it would interfere with his resurrection on the 
last day; and asa physician he earnestly believed that it 
was the right thing to bedone. Nota great while ago the 
body of one of his children was cremated. His children 
are as enthusiastic as he was on the subject of cremation, 
and will see to it that his wishes are fulfilled. 

THE removal of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, from 
bis office and his transfer to a merely titular bishopric in 
the East, and the appointment of Archbishop Kain as his 
full successor, is no mére than was to be expected, since 
the condition of things had become intolerable. Archbishop 
Kenrick bad been the grandest figure in the Roman Cath- 
lic Church in America. He was the most learned of its 
ecclesiastics, a writer of important Latin works on theolo- 
gy, aman of independent judgment, who fought the decree 
of- Infallibility with great courage and only submitted 
when he had to make the choice between submis- 
sion and leaving the Church. He was just the kind of 
a bishop whom the present Pope would have delighted in, 
But in his extreme old age he has lost his mind, has con- 
ceived an absurd hostility for his successor, has refused to 
perform the duties connected with the transfer of ecclesi- 
astical property which required his signature, so that it 
has been necessary to bring a suit before the courts 
praying that the title in diocesan _— property 
be taken from him and _ vested in trustees for 
the Church. He had made his will trarsferring the eccle- 
siastical property held by him to his Vicar-General, Philip 
Brady, who he expected would be made his coadjutor; 
but he was disappointed in this, and Father Brady died, 
soon after which the Archbishop broke down and is said 
to have become senile and refused to make another will, 
the result being that the church property would be in jeop- 
ardy if bis natural heirs should claim it after his death. 
It was one of the good things done by the last Baltimore 
Catholic Council that it previded that in certain cases the 
property in churches and cathedrals should be held by 
trustees instead of by the bishop, altho bishops have not 
always been very ready to comply with that requirement, 
and Archbishop Kenrick was one of those that resisted. 
Every bishop is required to make a will by which all eccle- 
siastical property held in his name is transferred to his 
successor. The extent to which property is held by a 
bishop is one of those things which make the bishop such 
a power as dictator, and is one of the evils in the Church 
which need to be removed. 


WE are Very giad to allow Professor McCabe, of the semi- 
nary of St. Charies Borromeo, to reply to our criticism of 
the homiletical supplement to The American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, We stated that the pulpit ought to be very 
careful in its statement of facts, and that the instructions 
and illustrations given in that Review for the sermons of 
Catholic priests were full of historical and other errors, 
due to ignorance and carelessness. Professor McCabe can 
hardly deny our statements, and asks how we know that 
‘*the legend of the birthplace of the Apostles’ Creed, as 
quoted from Chateaubriand, is utterly untrue ?”’ All we 
can say is there is absolutely no evidence for it. He is right 
in calling it a “legend,” and no matter how plausible or 
pretty a legend is, it should never be told as a fact. There 
is not a particle of evidence that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, was drawn up by the Apostles, much less in that 
sensational way in a cave in Jerusalem ; in fact, we do not 
suppose that Professor McCabe believes it was. He is no 
more successful in trying to make the antiquated state- 
ments copied from Champollion on Egyptian mythology, 
or that on the Assyrian triad, square with modern knowl- 
edge. Maspero, one of the best and latest authorities, to 
whom Professor McCabe refers us, in his last’ book, ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Civilization,” abundantly bears out our state- 
ments. Butit is not worth while to discuss the matter 
further. We heartily agree with him that “ illustrations 
of this kind, no matter how correct and up to date they 
may be, have very little place in sermons.” 


THE Illinois Democrats have become such enthusiasts for 
free silver that they have induced their State Committee 
to calla State Convention in order to give utterance to 
their views. Theconvention held last week did not repre- 
sent the whole party, but rather the Altgeld faction of it. 
The Governor himself was one of the heroes of it, and his 
appearance on the platform and his remarks were ap- 
plauded to the echo. The platform demands the free coin- 
age of silver equally with the free coinage of gold, and asks 
that a national convention of the party shall be called im- 
mediately that the whole party may be committed to this 
policy. It was in keeping with the dominant idea of the 
convention that the National Administration should come 
in for severe criticism, and that an attempt should be made 
virtually to read President Cleveland out of the party. 
But this is not to be taken as an indication that the free 
silver men have as yet captured the Democratic Party, or 
that a free silver advocate will be named as its candidate 
next year. There is not the slightest probability that the 
National Convention will be called in advance of the usual 
time ; it is not even certain that the convention will be 
able tocarry the majority of Democrats of Illinois with it. 
While it was regularly called, it was called in the face of 
much strong opposition, and a large minority if not an 
actual majority of the Democratic voters of the State will 
refuse to be governed by it. There are already signs of re- 
action in the party in the Southwest, and long before the 
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time for the calling of the National Convention the sober 
second thought will come to the Illinois Democrats, and 
they will remember the fate of the regular convention held 
in New York in 1892 much before the usual time; they will 
remember that the purpose of that convention was utterly 
defeated. 


STATE SENATOR R. B. WATSON, of South Carolina, was 
right when he said at a Democratic meeting in Edgefield, 
the other day, that he believed one hundred determined 
white men could carry the election for whom they pleased, 
tho there were seven thousand Negro voters in the county. 
Accordingly he offered to be the first man to shoot any 
white man that attempted to lead any Negro to the polls. 
That is a warning to Mr. Dargan. Beyond question a 
hundred determined white men with rifles in Edgefield 
County could prevent the Negroes from coming to the 
polls, for the Negroes there do not believe it wise or best 
to try to defend their rights by violence. They have got 
no further in this direction than to begin to talk about 
defending members of their race against being lynched ; 
and in North Carolina, the other day, a large body of armed 
Negroes did thus protect one who had been arrested. But 
they have not yet begun to think of protecting their sacred 
rights to the franchise in this way. Here in the North we 
would make quick werk of any Senator Watson whoshould 
dare to threaten to shoot men that were going to vote. He 
would not be met by a miscellaneous and undrilled body of 
voters carrying shotguns; but any threat of that kind 
would call the sheriff to protect the voters, and if there 
were any seriousdanger we should have the armed militia 
ready for service, and Senator Watson and his hundred 
‘men would be in prison before night if they had nota week 
before been bound over to keep the peace. But they do 
things differently in South Carolina sometimes. If voters 
are terrorized in Edgefield County, as Senator Watson 
proposes, then it is time to raise the question whether 
South Carolina provides a Republican form of govern- 
ment for its citizens. 

MAYOR STRONG has again commended himself to the 
friends of honest government in New York City by hisap- 
pointment of police justices, We have, thanks to him for 
his careful discrimination in selecting them, an excellent 
board of magistrates, men of high character, of experience, 
and of undoubted competency. Next to the police these 
justices are most important to the administration of jus- 
tice to the numerous offenders against our ordinances and 
statutes. With che police force under the best management 
it has ever known and with honest and efficient justices in 
our police courts, we may expect that corruption of justice 
will be made as nearly impossible as it well can be under 
human government. The Police Commissioners, under the 
able presidency of the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, have 
already, in large part, accomplished the reorganization 
of the department which the Lexow investigation proved 
necessary, and which the Legislature—thanks to Mr. 
Platt—refused to authorize. The commissioners have got 
rid of the chief of police and a number of obstacles to re- 
form, and have given members of the force to understand 
that they will be compelled to earn their salaries by honest 
and efficient service. This is what Mr. Roosevelt is doing 
for the city of New York, the same Mr. Roosevelt whom a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature denounced last 
week, as “a political tramp” and “a traitor to every party 
he was ever connected with.’’? Mr. Roosevelt is a Republi- 
can, has always been a Republican, acd does more for his 
party by demanding full service from public officers and 
showing in his own official life what good service is, than a 
whole legislature of such politicians gs his Massachusetts 
critic. When such Republicans as he are placed in office 
they make a record which reflects honor on their party. 





THE situation in Turkey becomes constantly more com- 
plicated to all appearances, and yet it may be that it is 
becoming simpler. The Government, after long delay, 
sent a note to the Powers declining to accept the pro- 
posed plan of reforms. This was followed by conference 
among the Powers and a statement that they were at one 
in insisting upon the Porte’s yielding. The next step 
was for the ministry to resign. The Grand Vizier went 
out of office and was replaced by his own Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, whose office in turn was taken by the presi- 
dent of the commission appointed to inquire into the 
disturbances in Eastern Turkey. Meanwhile attention has 
been drawn to Southern Arabia, where foreign ships of 
war are gathering at Jeddah to secure the punishment of 
the Bedouins for their murderous attack upon the British, 
Russian and French consular officers. According to the 
reports the Bedouins throughout Arabia are very much 
disturbed and are threatening revolt, while the Turkish 
garrison looks anxiously to the war ships. There are re- 
ports that the Turkish Government’s refusal to yield to 
the plan of reform is due to influence from Russia. 
Whether this is so or not cannot now be definitely stated. 
It may be true, and yet the course taken by the Porte has 
been so thoroughly Turkish that it does not necessarily 
imply any special pressure from abroad. It is very possi- 
ble that the changes in the Cabinet are simply a prepara- 
tion for yielding to the Powers in such a way as to ob- 
viate as much as possible of Moslem criticism. Meanwhile 
the English Government is strengthening its garrisons in 
the Mediterranean and in Egypt, and there isa very gen- 
eral belief that it will be ready to take extreme steps, 
such as occupying the Dardanelles and even the Bosporus 
in case of necessity. 


....[t is an important subject raised by The Church 
Standard, whether the bishops of the Episcopal Church 
have aright to claim that the deposit of the faith was 
committed to the bishops rather than tothe whole Church. 
Our contemporary declares correctly that the right of doc- 
trinal legislation was from the first assumed by the Church 
at the time of the first Council at Jerusalem, when elders 
took part as well as Apostles; and he says that the bish- 
ops ought not to be invested with the sole control of doc- 
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trine; that if the bishops alone had been in control Arian- 
ism would have been likely to prevail; and that bishops as 
an order have always resisted reformation. Neither are 
bishops chosen for their theological learning, but rather 
for their eloquence and their business capacity. We thought 
there was some assumption in that address of the bishops, 
lately published, in which, as the depositaries of the faith, 
they claimed the right to correct errors in the Church. 


.. President Cleveland has advanced Attorney-General 
Olney to the State Department, and has selected a Cincin- 
nati lawyer of high local reputation to be Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Itis said that Mr. Olney has commended himself to 
the President by his sound judgment on questions of for- 
eign policy, and that he has found him to be one of the 
safest and wisest advisers in his Cabinet. From a party 
standpoint we suppose the President will be criticised for 
not taking some one from the party councils, whose selec- 
tion wou!d be likely to advance party interests, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the nominating convention 
will be held next year. But this is not a criticism which 
will weigh much with the general public. Whether the 
selection of Mr. Olney to be Secretary of State foreshadows 
any change in the foreign policy of the Administration is 
as yet simply a matter of speculation. 


..The Tribune, of this city, has summed up a dis- 
cussion of the evidence for our Lord’s resurrection in a 
way that would raise the question whether the writer is a 
Roman Catholic or an unbeliever. He declares that there 
is no sufficient historical evidence, such as would satisfy 
an impartial inquirer, that Christ really rose from the 
dead, and that faith must ‘rest entirely on the author- 
ity of the divinely commissioned Mother Church.’’ 
Now this is a conclusion which we reject entire- 
ly. Protestant Christians believe that our Lord 
rose from the dead because they believe there is suffi- 
cient evidence for it, and not because of anything 
Mother Church has said; and if we are not mistaken 
Roman Catholics would also rest on historical evidence as 
well as Church authority. 


..Weare glad to learn that our American School at 
Athens, under the charge of Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, 
bas made further discoveries of importance at Eretria, 
where a gymnasium and other well-paved buildings have 
been uncovered, as well as three inscriptions and three 
heads, with other archeological fragments. We may men- 
tion that the French, who with some diplomacy secured 
the permission to explore Delphi, where the Americans ex- 
pected the privilege, are greatly disappointed at the re- 
sults. No statuary of any importance has been discovered, 
and it would seem that everything had been carried away 
at an earlier period. 


....Our metropolis is interested in the appointment hy 
Mayor Strong of what appears to be the best board of Po- 
lice Justices and city magistrates that New York has seen 
for many years. It will reform the execution of justice. 
We commend to the Mayor and to the courts the rule of 
old Chaucer: 

*O prince, desyré to be honorable, 
Cherish thy folk, and hate extorciotn! 
Suffre nothing that may be reprevdble 
To thyn estate don in thy regiotn.” 
Remember that it is not the personal “folk” nor the per- 
sonal ‘‘ estate’ that is here meant. 


..Dr. Parkhurst’s article in our issue this week will 
pay the reading two or three times over. It is an admira- 
ble illustration of his forcible, epigrammatic style. Take 
such sentences as these: ‘‘ Success is a child of Passion”’; 
** Every man that succeeds is a hobby-rider’’; ‘* Brain can- 
not drive ; there is no drive in it’’; ‘‘Men have got to be 
loved into the kingdom of Heaven, not thought into it’’; 
‘* An affection costs more than an idea”; ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing that a man is more liable to trip over than his own 
head ;”’ ‘* Nobody was a heretic when the tongues of fire 
were in the air.” Who else could write such sentences ? 


....We are glad to hear that Miss Mary Abigail Dodge 
(Gail Hamilton) is still living, and we have some hope that 
she will recover. We are informed that it is not, as the 
papers have reported, a case of paralysis, but rather a case 
of apparent exhaustion of the nervous system, resulting in 
profound sleep, from which she has been awakened only at 
long intervals. It is as if she were in a sortof trance. She 
has been intensely interested in the effort to secure the re- 
lease of Mrs. Maybrick, whom she believes to have been 
wrongfully condemned, and her efforts and sympathy in 
the case had greatly exhausted her strength. 


..The Episcopal diocese of Maryland, in setting off the 
District of Columbia and adjoining counties in Maryland 
for a new diocese, did-an honest and noble act in dividing 
proportionately the large fund it held for the support of the 
bishop. We remember how long the diocese of Albany 
has been seeking its share of the Episcopal fund that 
should have come to it from the diocese of New York. 
That failure to divide was as “disedifying ” as the failure 
to apportion the State debt in the creation of the State of 
West Virginia. 


..The later discoveries of papyri in Egypt giveus some 
dawning hope that what we want so much may by and by 
be found, remains of the literature of the Jews who had a 
flourishing colony in lower Egypt from the time of Jere- 
miah. The last discovery is the mention on a papyrus of & 
sabbathion (synagog) of Aristippos, the son of Jacob, at a 
Jewish or Samaritan village called Samaria. Another 
papyrus fragment has a complaint that a man has been 
swindled in a horse trade by a Jew called Daniel. 


..-In President Patton’s address before the Presby- 
terian General Assembly he said that he did not believe it 
necessary to burden the consciences of men with the ques- 
tion of inerrancy, but that he believed that the outcome of 


all the biblical discussion would be “ the triumph “ plen- 
ary inspiration and a stronger faith than befo re.’’ It will 
be observed that he makes a sharp distinction md... 
inerrancy and plenary inspiration, 
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THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 








THE General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
held its thirty-seventh convention in St. John’s church, 
Hagerstown, Md., in the massive, stately edifice in which 
it had its birth just seventy-five years ago. At that time, 
October, 1820, fifteen representatives of four Lutheran 
synods, that of Pennsylvania, that of New York, that of 
North Carolina and that embracing Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, met to consider a proposition adopted by the first 
named and mother synod for ‘‘A General Union of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States.”” They 
agreed unanimously ona constitution which was afterward 
adopted by three of the synods.represented. One synod, 
that of Ohio, failed to have a representative present, and it 
stillcontinues its independent status under the title of 
the Joint Synod of Ohio. 

The total strength of the Lutheran Church at that 
period as estimated, was 170 ministers and 35,000 commu- 
nicants, divided into 850 congregations, mostly feeble, oc- 
cupying rural districts, and both in language, blood and 
religious usages at a great disadvantage in comparison 
with the strong, influential and dominant Christian com- 
munions. To-day the Lutheran body numbers 5,554 min- 
isters, 9,376 congregations and 1,330,442 communicants. As 
indicated by its title, the object of the organization was a 
* fraternal union”’ of all Lutherans, a central organic con- 
nection of all the synods, with a view of maintaining gen- 
eral conformity in doctrines and usages, and developing 
strength and efficiency in meeting the responsibilities of a 
Christian Church. 

This object has never been fully realized. Only three of 
the synods which took part in framing the Constitution 
united with the general body, and the largest of these, the 
one which had been chiefly instrumental in effecting the 
organization, was compelled, through the prejudice of its 
congregations, to withdraw. The wisdom of its founders 
was, however, justified from time to time, and whatever 
may have been its forttines in the marvelous changes of our 
country for three-quarters of acentury, it cannot be denied 
that the General Synod has been the most potent factor in 
the development of the English Lutheran Church in, this 
country. And with its minimum demand of confessional- 
ism, the Augsburg Confession, pure and simple, it doubt- 
less holds in its bosom the most promising factor for the 
ultimate organic union of all Lutherans. 

The present convention consists of 224 delegates, repre- 
senting 25 synods, 1,127 ministers, 1,505 conyregations, and 
190,000 communicants. The General Council, which has a 
large proportion of Germans and Swedes, numbers over 
300,000 communicants; the Synodical Couference, 450,000 ; 
the United Synod of the South, 40,000; the Norwegians, 
nearly 200,000, and the Independent Synods, about 160,000, 
The discordant features which underlie these divisions can- 
not be discussed here; but there are bonds of union which 
must sooner or later overcome the divisive tendencies. All 
the bodies subscribe without qualification to the Augus- 
tana, all use Luther’s Small Catechism, and all the Knglish- 
speaking bodies have the same order of public worship. 

The opening sermon was preached on Wednesday night, 
June 5th, by the retiring president, the Rev. Charles 5. 
Albert, D.D., editor of the Lutheran Publication Society. 
His text was ‘Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets. Iam not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fill” (Matt.5: 7). After a rapid sketch of the history and 
principles of the General Synod, with its “ increasing ap- 
preciation and fidelity to Lutheran doctrine, life and wor- 
ship,” he ably expounded the true logical and vital rela- 
tions of the present to the past, both in its application to 
Christian truth in general and to the development of Lu- 
theranism in particular. Tbat relation is expressed in the 
word fulfillment. Jesus did not break with the past. He 
is a conservative of conservatives. Instead of mercilessly 
destroying the past, he, with reverence, fulfills the law and 
the prophets. He did not stultify himself by repudiating 
his own invisible work in the past among his chosen peo- 
ple, by destroying the old to make place for the new. The 
old was, indeed, in one sense, to pass away, but by being 
caught up into the higher, as the child’s life passes away 
by being caught up into the richer, stronger, profounder 
life of manhood. The form changes, but the principle re- 
mains. The least commandment is precious. There1s a 
past that has authority. History is a voice in the desert 
attesting divine truth. 


“Allthe past wrought that it might prepare for Christ, and 
since Christ has come, he is moving through the centuries, un- 
folding his truth in larger measure, in and by and through his 
Church. It is matchless folly to discard the Church of all the 
ages, and cry: ‘The New Testament alone. Give me a Bible 
Christianity. Away with creeds and doctrines.’ The true Bible 
Christianity is that Christianity which has been developed in and 
through the Church, which is, indeed, to be verified by its agree- 
ment with the Scriptures, but which without the stress and 
struggle of the Church seeking to apprehend the Master’s teach- 
ing, could not be known either in the doctrine or the larger 
Christ.” 


And power has always come back to the Churches when 
they returned to the old truths, grasped them with the 
heart and applied them in living fashion to the wants of 
their age. 

The speaker claimed that ‘‘ our body of doctrine, as set 
forth inthe Augsburg Confession, is a consistent whole. 
It has not been, therefore, a mere desire for orthodoxy that 
has caused the defenders of the Church to contend for a 
faithful, unqualified acceptance of the Augsburg Confes- 
tion, but the consciousness that it is vital to her very ex- 
istence, and absolutely necessitated by the divine value of 
the truth the Church confesses.” 

Touching the question of worship, the contention about 
which has not yet wholly subsided, Dr. Albert, while 
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counseling moderation, also gave warning “that any form 
which is unhistorical, and does not express the truth of our 
faith, is a weakness, and will eventually be disastrous to 
the growth of the Church, if retained.” 

He dwelt on the necessity, where conscience is not in- 
volved, of the individual and the congregation yielding 
their preference for the good of the whole. 

H. L. Baugher, D.D., was elected President on the first 
ballot, W. S. Freas, D.D., of York, Penn., was for the fifth 
time re elected Secretary, and Mr. Louis Manss, of Cincin- 
nati, was re-elected Treasurer. Dr. Biugher is Professor 
of Greek in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, and ranks 
high as a teacher, and is also a popular and edifying 
preacher. He is the Lutheran member of the International 
Sunday-school Lesson Committee, and was for a long time 
editor of the Augsburg Sunduy-school Teacher. He also 
contributes a volume to the Lutheran commentary being 
now published by the Christian Literature Company. 
His purity and force of character are universally recog- 
nized, while his strong convictions and unreserved expres- 
sions of them have often subjected him to hostile criticism. 
He is a stanch and uncompromising Lutheran ; and his 
elevation to the presidency of the General Synod leaves no 
question of the complete control of the body by the Con- 
servatives, Asa presiding officer he is proving himself a 
decided success. 

The Board of Foreign Missions had the right of way. 
Dr. Scholl, the Secretary, read the report, which showed 
that, notwithstanding the business depression, there had 
been no falling off if receipts, but really a slight increase, 
The total contributions for the biennium amouated to 
$99,655, of which $13,676 came from the Sunday-schools, 

22,292 from the Women’s Society, and $4,984 from the sale 
of coffee raised on the Mission farm in Africa, Five mis- 
sionaries have been added to the force in Guntur, India, 
which mission has now a baptized membership of 14,186 
aud 2,847 candidates for baptism, under the care of 8 or- 
dained missionaries, 1 ordained native pastor, 5 sub-pas- 
tors, 18 catechists, 109 sub catechists, 322 organized con- 
gregations, 132 chapels, 177 elementary schools with 3,357 
pupils, 1 boarding school with 106 pupils, and a col.ege 
which (with its branches) is manned by 35 teachers and 
attended by 664 students, A new residence and a large 
and commodious Zenana Home has been erected at one of 
the stations. The contributions by the native Christians 
show a degree of liberality which puts to shame the 
stinted benevolence of the home churches. 

A converted Brahmin, Richamandrya Garu, is at present 
visiting this country and traveling among the churches 
delivering addresses The story of his conversion, as given 
by himself, is touching beyond description. He is a man 
of uncommon attainments, and a most captivating speaker 
on any subject connected with the past or the present of 
India. 

The Board holds a property on the Liberian coast which, 
with its 50,000 coffee tree-, is valued at $73,045, and has the 
care of three organized native congregations, 

The report of the Board of Home Mi-sions occupied the 
whole of the following day. Here, likewise, the largest 
measure of success yet realized was reported, the Board 
having been able to meet promptly all its financial obli- 
gations, and that upon work from eight to ten per cent, 
greater than for the preceding biennium. The total in- 
come was $85,230, of which $10,600 came from the Woman’s 
Society and over $21,000 from the Sunday-schools. The 
enroliment of missions is 163, a gain of 10. Of these 20 
have assumed self-support. The missionaries commissioned 
were 193, a gaip of 12. Thirty-four new mis-ions have been 
received. The catechumens numbered 2,658, and the total 
gain of membership was 4,377. These missions contributed 
$16,246.99 to the boards of benevolence, which was over 22 
per cent. of the entire amount paid by the Board in sup- 
port of the missions. The Rev. A. Stewart Hartman, D.D., 
is the Eastern Secretary, the Rev. S. B. Barnitz, D.D., the 
Western. 

A report of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Society 
showed that the society has 685 local societies, with 18,352 
members. It has contributed $42,456.34 during the bienni- 
um, of which $8,000 were for the erection of church build- 
ings and the Medical Missionary Home in India, It has 
supported eight home missions, 

One of the happiest scenes that has occurred was the 
reception of the Rev. W. S. McLanahan, D.D., the frater- 
nal delegate of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. McLanahan dwelt on the bonds of unity be- 
tween the two bodies, showing that both are confessional, 
that their confessions are the guiding influences of these 
Churches, and that both Churches advocate a union of in- 
telligence and spirituality. The President’s reply wasa 
em of fitness for the occasion, showing how both Churches 
stood for something, how both of them hold on to the old 
Bible and the old faith, and commending the Presbyterians 
for their hooorable career in their attitude to other 
Churches, and for sending their missionaries to the hea- 
then and not to Lutheran countries. One round of ap- 
plause quickly followed another as the speaker intuitively 
expressed the sentiments of the body in appreciating the 
strong features of Presbyterianism, and voicing the self- 
respect of Lutheranism. 

A proposition to have annually a week of self-denial in 
the interests of missions, evoked considerable discussion, 
some holding that self-denial was the proper thing for 
every day and every week, others maintaining that the 
Gospel is a feast, and that it sets no store by asceticism, 
tho admitting thatin Lent a fast is a good preparation 
for a feast. ‘he motion prevailed, but only so far as to ex- 
press approval of such self-denial without imposing it as a 
yoke, 

This General Syrod, like some of its recent predecessors, 
numbers many excellent laymen, whose d-votion to ecclesi- 
astical interests and capacity in their consideration are in 
no way overshadowed by the clergy. Mayor Schieren, who 
has Brooklyn so well in hand that he can leave home and 
devote an entire week or more to church affairs, is one of 
the most attentive and efficient. He pleads strongly for 
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Lutheran missionary work in the “Greater New York, 
and offers liberal support in its behalf. 

The sessions of the body are attended by crowded audi- 
ences, and at night the capacity of the church, which seats 
1,000 people, is inadequate. On Sunday all the evangelical 
pulpits, except the Episcopal, were supplied by members of 
the Synod. The venerable Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, who, 
in his ninety-second year, exhibits the mental and physical 
vigor of one in his prime, delivered the address at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, 








THE eighty-ninth session of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America is held this year in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Eleven yearsago the Church first made the 
experiment of meeting so far from the headquarters of the 
denomination. It was done not without misgiving on the 
part of many, who knew this part of our conatry only as 
“the far West,” not altogether desirable for persons of 
peaceable dispositions and civilized habits. But this city 
proved so pleasant a surprise, and the experiment was so 
successful that an invitation to come again was readily 
accepted. 

Most of your readers doubtless know that Grand Rapids, 
with its eighty thousand inhabitants, is one of the cities of 
the Northwest justly famed for beauty of situation, for en- 
terprise and solidity, for good order, comfort and elegance. 
One of its peculiarities is that it contains a larger: number 
of immigrant Hollanders than any other town on this con- 
tinent, These compose a large part of its very orderly 
laboriovg class, so called. The number is variously estimated, 
but is probably more than one fourth of the whole popula- 
tion of the city. Of this number at least one-third, in ten 
organizations, are connected with the Reformed Church. 
About a like number, with an equal number of congrega- 
tions, are in connection with a secession movement which 
began more than forty years ago, and which of late years 
has called itself the Holland Christian Reformed Church, 
after the Courch of that name in the Netherlands, tho not 
with it in ecclesiastical connection. ‘Tue remainder are 
connected with other religious orgauizations, mainly inde- 
pendent secessions. For in this, as in many other things, 
a Dutchman is next of kin to a Scotchman, with a stroug 
bent to be distinguished as ** Auld Lichts.’’ Now, if from 
this statement your readers should inter that the interests 
of essential truth are involved in these quarrels and divi- 
sions, they would be mistaken. Asa rule the secessions 
originated and are propagated, with all their bitterness and 
injuries to morals and true religion, for reasons in which 
neither heaven nor earth is interested. 

Probably your readers also know that the Old Dutch 
Reformed Church of the East has been virtually confined 
tothe longitude of the Hudson River, with a few churches 
straggling along the Mohawk as far west as the Lake Re- 
gion of New York. The New Dutch Reformed Church of 
the West lies west of this longitude of Grand Rapids, with 
stragyling Dutch-speaking churches reaching eastward to 
Rochester. ‘Thus the two main sections of the Reformet 
Church are separated by about twelves degrees. 

These two sectious are diverse iu many things—in nation- 
ality and language, iu traditions and sentiments, in in- 
spiration and aims, in loc«l interests and institutions, and 
markedly in power of numerical development. While the 
churches East have in the ten years just past increased 
their number of families by twelve and a half per cent., 
and that of communicants by thirteen and a half per cent., 
the Church West has increased in these respects by sixty- 
nine and eighty per cent. This Western growth is, to all 
intents and purposes, from immigrants and their natural 
increase. It is intensely Dutch and will continue to in 
crease in like ratios. This explains why the Church East 
considers this Western section essential to its numerical 
growth among the other denominations, if not to its con- 
tinued existence. It also accounts for the somewhat dis- 
proportionate influence of the Western section on the legis 
lation of the Cbhureh. It has demands. and kuows its 
power. It is aforce to be reckoned with. It ought to be 
molded into the American form of the oldest Protesiant 
Church of the country, before it attains to a preponderating 
size and weight. The American denominations cannot 
give too much attention to this question of the American- 
ization of their foreiga elements, for it is really the de- 
cisive factor in the future of the nation. 

‘The Synod was organized by the election of the Rev. P. 
Stryker, D.D., of New York, as President, and the Rev. H. 
D. B. Mulford, of Syracuse, N. Y., as Vice President. 

The opening sermon was preached by the retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. A. Collier, of Kiaderhook, N. Y., from 1 Cor. 
15: 58. It was in a large measure-polemic. It urged the 
holding on to the fundamental truths of the Christiano 
faith, as if -‘these were in danger. It assailed the bigher 
critics ,in the usual way with which we are all now too 
familiar. In too small proportions it com mended the more 
abounding application to the work of the Lord which at 
present offers so many opportunities for doing good, in 
which Christians of varying opinions in the matters so 
much in dispute could and should co operate. 

Your readers will recall that an attempt was made in last 


“year’s Synod to put the Blakeslee Sunday-school Series 


under the ban. The matter was then referred to a special 
committee. This committee has reported, among other 
things. 

“ That in the judgment of the General Synod no series of le3- 
sons or lesson helps should be introduced or used, in which it is 
not distinctly taught according to the historic faith of the Re- 
formed Church that the Scriptures are wholly trae and the veri- 
table Word of God.” 

The report was adopted without debate and with no dis- 
senting voice. Doubtless every one will exercise his right 
of private interpretation in regard to the phrases used, and 
apply the prohibition variously, 
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The amendments to the Constitution sent down to the 
classes last year, were voted down, with the exception of 
the two unimportant ones—those relating to the nomina- 
tion of theological professors, and to the place of meeting 
of General Synod in special session. The Federal Union 
scheme was carried, altho the Holland classes unanimously 
rejected it. 

Dr. Steffens, the Professor of Didactic Theology in the 
Western Seminary, resigned his charge, having accepted a 
call to the German Presbyterian Seminary at Dubuque, 
Ia. To this vacancy the Synod elected E, Winter, 
D.D., of the Second Reformed church of Grand Rapids. 
Dr. Winter is a graduate of Rutgers College and the New 
Brunswick Seminary. He has been during tbirty years 
the hard-working, efficient pastor of twoimportant Holland 
churches, and was by pretty general consent considered to 
be the right man for the place. 

The Rev. Dr. P. D. Van Cleef, of Jersey City, for twenty- 
three years the greatly esteemed Stated Clerk of Synod, 
was impelled by thé infirmities of age to resign his posi- 
tion. Dr. W. H. de Hart, of Raritan, was chosen in his 
stead. 

On Friday afternoon the Rev. Dr. Matthews, General 
Secretary, reported on the work and steady progress of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches in the world. The ad- 
dress was of genuine interest. Especially instructive and 
entertaining were his personal observations on the state of 
the Reformed (Dutch) churches in Africa, Back from the 
Cape Town Colony it seems the English language is still 
considered a foreign tongue in the kingdom of Heaven, 
too profane for religious uses, whether addressed to the 
Deity or to man. It is a notion which largely prevails 
among the Dutch in this country to-day, as it did among 
the Dutch of New York until a century ago. In Paul 
Krueger’s domain—the Transvaal—moreover, it appears 
that tbe use of English is a crime as well asasin. The 
walls of his courthouse bear the notice: ‘‘ The use of Eng- 
lish is forbidden within these walls.’”?’ Paul Krueger is a 
heroic figure and a delightful anachronism—rancher, 
ruler, warrior, preacher, all in one, with plenty of courage 
and independence. Dr. Matthews vouches for the follow- 
ing: The rich Jews at Johannisburg built asplendid syna- 
og and invited President Krueger to the dedication. He 
came and performed his part as an Orthodox Dutchman 
thus: ‘I dedicate this church to the worshipof Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.’”’” Whether one regard this as a 
solemnity or a pleasayty, it would be hard to match it for 
originality.” 

The corresponding delegate from the Presbyterian 
Church was the Rev. W. S. Plumer-Bryan, of Chicago. 
Along with conveying the Christian salutations of that 
body, he told the Sync‘, in a ringing speech, of the pres- 
ent blissful condition of his Church. It seems that for 
twenty years there have been attempts to induce that 
Church to deny the faith, but the danger is now past. 
From the tempestuous sea the Church has now come into 
the placid harbor, and there it will stay. To-day it con- 
tains nota single person who desires that the suspended 
agitators be reinstated. Those erring professors have not 
a friend left. During the past year there was a little mis- 
understanding about the matter of seminary control. But 
the last Assembly convinced the opposing brethren that 
this was owing to their lack of comprehension. So now 
they are all thankfal that the General Assembly will pro- 
tect the youth from the grasp aud power of erroneous doc- 
trines, and secure the money of the pious dead for the 
truth. The celebration of the reunion this year has made 
it clear that there are no more differences of opinion in the 
Presbyterian Church. There is to be a revival of dogmatic 
faith, and the creeds of three centuries ayo are to be more 
powerful than ever before. The earnest orator seemed to 
be yet a young man. Living in Chicago, he would natur- 
ally be sanguine that the Millennium has come to the 
Presbyterian Church. If it be true, the whole Christian 
world will give thanks, for that will at least secure a 
measure of quiet to the rest of us. 

From the assured future to the assured past is buta 
step. General Synod was presented with two more gavels. 
One of them deserves notice. It is made, as to the head, 
of olive wood from the Holy City, the annual crop of which 
—for tourists—never fails; and as to the handle, from a 
bough of the oak tree at Mamre under which Abraham sat, 
If the vender—doubtless some son of Abraham—had conde- 
scended to say that this was part of the switch which the 
patriarch applied to his unruly son Ishmael when he laid 
him across the paternal knees for correction, it would have 
strengtheved our feeble faith in the value of this relic. 

The first week closes with an excursion to the Dutch 
Mecca, Holland, Mich.—free railroad ride, free steamboat 
ride, eating and drinking such as only Dutch bounteous 
hospitality provides, speeches, good feeling, glory—a regu- 
lar religious “‘ bluw-out.”” And to morrow comes the Lord’s 
Day, when many of the bretbren will preach in all sorts of 
churches, but not in those of the Episcopal or Christian 
Reformed denominations. 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


THE most important action of the United Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Pittsburg, was that with reference 
te the overtures sent to the presbyteries ‘last year concern- 
ing General Assembly control of theological seminaries, 
The overtures sent down were as follows: 





“1. Shall the General Assembly have the veto power in the 
election of professors in our theological seminaries ? 

“2. Shall the Genera! Assembly have the power to remove a 
professor for unsoundness in the faith ?” 

It was reported to the Assembly that on the first overture 
there were 743 votes in the presbyteries in the affirmative 
and 319 in the negative, and on the second 784 in the affirm- 
ative and 281 in the negative, the majority in each case 
being a large one. Two reports were presented from the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures on the subject, a ma- 
jority and a minority report. After a considerable discus- 
sion the reports were recommitted, and the final report 
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had five recommendations: (1) that the overtures be and 
are hereby enacted as a part of the constitutional law of 
the Church ; (2) that in order that the overtures may find 
proper place and expression in the Book of Government, 
the presbyteries be overtured to vote yea or nay upon the 
incorporation of the necessary changes in the Book of Gov- 
ernment; (3) that the action is not to be taken as inter- 
fering with the vested rights of synods exercising con- 
trol over existing seminaries, further than may be in- 
dicated in the language of the overtures themselves ; (4) 
that the directors of the seminaries be required to report 
annually on all matters coming under the oversight of the 
Assembly ; (5) that a committee of five be appointed by 
the Assembly to negotiate with the synods having control 
of theological seminaries, with «a view to the adjustment 
of any apparent or alleged discrepancies between this 
action and their chartered rights. After some discussion 
the recommendations were almost unanimously adopted. 

Another important matter before the General Assembly 
was that of union with the Holland Christian Reformed 
Church, The report of the special committee on union 
stated the difficulties which prevented organic union at 
present and outlined a plan of co-operation placing both 
Churches on an equal basis, with the understanding that 
the object in view is organic union at an early date. It 
provided that there shall be a constant interchange of fra- 
ternal delegates between the two Churches; that ministers 
in both Churches can exchange pulpits or be called to con- 
gregations in either body ; that certéficates of membership 
are to be mutually recognized, and also that there be co- 
operation in mission work. The report was adopted by a 
rising vote,and a committee was appointed to visit the 
Holland Synod of 1896, which is to take action on the basis 
of union. 

The old question with refereuce to instrumental music 
in church worship came up, probably for the last time, 
not for action butin the form of a statement by Dr. J. 
G. Carson, who suid thit his convictions were such that 
he could not participate in divine worship where instru- 
mental music is used ; he therefore withdraws from such 
services. He added: 

*“T find that I stand alone. This is a very invidious position for 
me to occupy, but there is no other Church into which I can go 
that is better situated than the United Presbyterian Church. 
There is no one to go out with me, and I cannot forma Church 
by myself. I have therefore protested; but as I am now con- 
firmed in my opinion that the Church will not change her posi- 
tion on this subject, I have decided to remain in the Church and 
change my protest to that of a dissent, and ask that it be re- 
corded on the minutes.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS. 


THE Congregational Home Missionary Society celebrated 
its sixty-ninth anniversary at Saratoga, June 4th-th. Gen. 
O, O. Howard, the President of the Society, made the open- 
ing address ‘Tuesday evening, and was followed by R. G, 
Hutchins, D.D., of Los Angeles, Cal., who preached the 
annual sermon in place of Wm. H. Davis, D.D., of Detroit, 
Mich., who was prevented, by death in his family, from at- 
tending. Wednesday morning was given to the auxilia- 
ries, with addresses by representatives from Vermout, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri. The Woman’s Depart- 
ment had its thirteenth annual meeting, with addresses by 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, Mrs. Alice S. Barnes and others, Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell, the secretary, reported a loss of over $1,500 in 
the receipts for the whole work. The gifts in cash had 
been $57,674, besides a large number of boxes and packages 
valued at $72,832, 

In the afternoon the Executive Committee presented a 
report showing that the total number of home missionaries 
employed has been 1,197 in 45 States and Territories Of 
these 484 had been in New England, 154 in the Middle 
States, 106 in the Southern States, 114 in the South. 
western States, 971 in the Western States and Territories, 
and 195 on the Pacific coast; 007 have been pastors or stated 
supplies of single congregations, while 617 have ministered 
to two or three congregations each, and 411 have extended 
their labors over still wider fields. The total number of 
churches and stations regularly supplied by them has been 
4,104 besides many supplied at intervals. The number who 
have preached in foreign languages is 227—51 to Germans, 
111 to Scandinavians, 27 to Bohemians, 6 to Poles, 15 to 
French, 1 to Mexicans, 3 to Italians, 2 to Spaniards, 2 to 
Finns, 3 to Danes, 3to Armenians, 2 to Jews and 1 to Greeks. 
The additions to the churches, so far as can be ascer- 
tuined, has been 13,040, of Whom 8,693 were on confession of 
faith; 116 churches have been organized, and 34 have come 
to entire self-support ; 68 houses of worship have been com- 
pleted, and 160 largely repaired or improved. The financial 
statement shows that the Society commenced the year with 
a debt of $87,037. The receipts from contributions, legacies 
and other saurces, were $402,756, while the auxiliaries raised 
and expended on their own field, $224,442, so that the total 
income, including cash in hand at the first of the year, was 
$645,911. The expenditures have been $690,064, including 
$224,942 by the auxiliaries on their own fields and $11,070 
cash in hand for drafts payable at the end of the year. 
The net debt of the Society at the close of the fiscal year is 
$132,140, The election of officers resulted in the choice of 
Gen. O. O. Howard as President. 

The different co-operating societies were represented by 
Dr. L. H. Cobb, of the Congregational Church Building 
Suciety; Dr. George M. Boynton, of the Sunday-School 
Publishing Society ; Dr. H. A. Stimson, for the Education 
Society. In the evening Secretary William Kincaid pre- 
sented a review of the sixty ninth year, and was followed 
by addresses by the field secretaries, H. D. Wiard and C. 
W. Shelton, aud Drs. W.S. Phillips, of New Haven, and C, 
H. Beale, of Boston. 

Ou Thursday morning Secretary Washington Choate 
read a paper on *‘Open Doors,’ dwelling especially on 
the opportunities in Utah, New Mexico, together with 
Arizona and Southern California and Texas. He called at- 
tention to the fact that Utih is esseatially a foreiga 
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country, restrained hitherto only by the strong 
acm of the Government, but requiring for the future 
moral and spiritual influences. Not less needy, he said, is 
the condition of the Mexicans, so many of whom are en- 
rolled as church members, but under the power of a cor- 
rupt and despotic priesthood. Texas was pointed out as a 
specially inviting field, in view of its rapid advance from 
the eleventh in the order of States in 1880 to the seventh in 
1890 and fifth in 1895. Dr. Choate was followed by ad- 
dresses by Dr. Wallace Nutting, of Providence; the Rev. 
Clarence Brown, of Utah; the Rev. I. C. Schofield, of 
Dallas, Tex., andthe Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Eastern Field 
Secretary. In the afternoon there were addresses by a large 
number of representatives from the field—from Florida, 
Minnesota, Georgia, Oregon, Montana, North Dakota. 

In the evening Secretary J. B. Clark, read a paper 
on the money problem, showing how the test now was not 
men, not opportunity, not assurance of success, but money. 
Two experiments made during the year had brought some 
very interesting answers; but the fact remained that the 
Society is $100,000 behind. As for reasons for this condi 
tion he claimed that the Congregational churches do not yet 
appreciate the home missionary crisis; that the propor- 
tion and order of giving are at fault, and that there should 
be a greater sense of individual responsibility. Lust year 
$750,000, or one-third of all the reported gifts to the Church, 
were given to“ other objects’’; that is, objects out-ide of 
the regular channels. General Howard proposed tu be the 
first of 1,400 persons to pay the debt, by subscription of 
$100 each. The plan was adopted. A number of subscrip 
tions were received, and the meeting closed with much en- 
thusiasm. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE receipts of the American Board for May were 
$49,921, a marked advance over those for May, 1894, which 
were $40,631, Every department except “special objects” 
shows an increase. The umounts were, regular donations, 
$31,768, a gain of $4,399; for the debt, $6,469, a gain of 
$6.301 ; legacies, $8,948, a gain of $2,631; special objects, 

2,736. a loss of $4,041. The total receipts for nine months 
were $477,112, agaipst $482,018 for the correspondivg period 
of last year, showing increase in regular donations, $12,- 
011.28; decrease in special donations, $8,800; decrease 
for the debt, $18,953.09 ; increase in legacies, $10,835.61 ; net 
loss, $4,906 25. : 


...-In the closing session of the Baptist Publication So- 
ciety at Saratoga, June 3d, there was considerable discus- 
sion over the following paragraph in the annual report: 

“The American Bible Society has adopted, published, and now 
circulates a revised version of the Scriptures in the Danish lan- 
guage, which seriously, as we believe, perverts the last Commis 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and teaches doctrines contrary to 
the inteat of the Scriptures and the faith of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, Matthew 28;19is made equivalent to the reading, make 
disciples by baptizing them, etc. We cannot contribute to or 
circulate a version which teaches such terms of discipleship or 
regencration through baptism.” 


Lemuel Moss, D.D., brought forward a resolution direci- 
ing the Publication Society to confer with the American 
Bible Society in regard to the publishing and distribution 
of Baptist versions ia different parts of the world. There 
was much discussion resulting in the adoption of the fol- 
lowing: 

* Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society be requested to confer, by committee or 
otherwise, with the Board of the American Bible Society, con- 
cerning the objectionable version of the Danish New Testament 
referred to in the annual report of the Publishing Society. 


....The new building of the Salvation Army on West 
Fourteenth Street was formally opened and dedicated as 
the National Headquarters last week. The building is 
eight stories in bight, and surmounted by a large central 
tower and two turrets. The entrance is through a massive 
military gateway, surmounted by a small stone balcony. 
There are two stores for rental on the ground floor, but 
otherwise the entire building is to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of the Army. The front portions of the second and 
third floors are used for offices, while the rear of both has 
been made into a large auditorium, capable of seating 2 800 
people. The remaining space is devoted to the various de- 
partments of the Army. ‘The cost exceeded $150,000, every 
cent of which has been raised through the efforts of the 
Army in various parts of the Union. The program ip- 
cluded a procession, formed at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and starting from the memorial building at Fourteenth 
Street, passing through several streets and returnipy at 
four o’clock, At ten minutes past four the Army colors 
were boisted by Mrs. Booth and the women staff officers ; 
then came the reading of the form of dedication by Com- 
mander Booth. On Tuesday and Wednesday there were 
various exercises and councils of the different branches of 
the Army, including «a Holiness Convention in the new 
building. 


...-Delegates from the Presbyteries of New Jersey, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and New York; from the New Jer 
sey Synod of the Reformed Church, the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey Historical Societies, the Society of the Cincin- 
nati and the Daughters and Sons of the Revolution, joined 
last week in a pilgrimage to Freehold and Tennant, N. J., 
the historic home of Presbyterianism in New Jersey. The 
old church at Freehold, the first one, built about 1692, has 
disappeared ; but the site is well known, and the quaint, 
oldfashioned frame of the Tennant church,where services 
were first held in 1731 and whose walls still bear the marks 
of the bullets of Revolutionary times, is still standing. 
There were exercises at both places, including addresses by 
Dr. Geo. Swain, of Allentown, N. J., on * The Beginning 
of Monmouth”; the Rev. Frank Melville Kerr, of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, a direct descendant of Walter Kerr, 
who emigrated in 1685 and who was buried near Tennant 
Church, on ‘‘ Walter Kerr and His Posterity”; J. 5S. 
MacIntosh, D.D.,on ‘‘MiaKemie, Our First Father, and 
His Monument; Our First Presbytery and its Fruits” 
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the Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, of Freehold, on ‘* The Life 
of John Boyd”; Howard Duffield, D.D., of New York, on 
“The Pioneer Guard of New Jersey Presbyterianism,” and 
J. H. Sharpe, D.D., Philadelphia, on ‘‘The Presbyterian 
Historical Society.” The graves of John Boyd and John 
Tennant were decorated, and there were other interesting 
exercises. It is proposed to take measures to mark the site 
of the Freehold Church by a permanent memorial. 


_...«The General Convention of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem in the United States held its seventy-fifth an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia last week. There were pres- 
ent about fifty ministerial and seventy lay delegates, 1n- 
cluding two women. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John Goddard, of Cincinnati, on ‘The True 
Christian Foundation.” The Rev. Henry Clinton Hay, of 
Providence, R. I., also preached on the “ Divine Humanity 
of the Law and the Prophets Full filled in Carist.”” The ex- 
ercises included the eighth annual conference of the Ameri- 
can League of Young People and the annual meeting of 
the New Church Evidence Society. The question of the 
use of individual cups in the administration of the com- 
munion came up, and any change was vetoed. The project 
of photo-lithographing Swedenborg’s manuscript has been 
placed entirely under the control of the American Com- 
mittee with the assurance of all necessary assistance from 
abroad. There was some discussion over the New Church 
Messenger, there being criticism with regard to its man- 
agement. It was, however, referred again to the Board of 
Publication, which was authorized to use for it an amount 
not exceeding $2,000. Reports were made in regard to 
both home and foreign missions, and a special secretary 
was appointed. The next meeting will be held in the 
National New Church at Washington, under the control 
of trustees appointed by the General Convention. A paper 
was read on the relation of the Church as a Church to the 
external well-being of Society, in which the position was 
taken that the influence of the Church must be personal, 
impressing the individual mind with divine principles, but 
that it should hold aloof from dealing directly with civil 
affairs. Among the speakers were the Rev. John Goddard, 
of Cincinnati, the Rev. 8. S. Seward, of this city, and a 
number of others. 


....The Luther League, of New York State, held its third 
convention in St. John’s Church, Hudson, N. Y., May 80vh- 
3ist. About 400 delegates and visitors were present. ‘Tne 
first session was given up chiefly to reports by the president 
and chairmen of committees. In the evening there were 
addresses of welcome and response, and on the following 
topics: “* The Bible and the Young People,” by Dr. Zim- 
merman, of Syracuse; ‘* Opportunities of Lutheran Lay- 
men,” by J. Louis Schaeffer, of this city ; ‘‘ Our Societies a 
Power in the Church,” by the Rev. W. L. Hunton, of Buf- 
falo, and ‘“‘ Distinctive Glories of Lutheranism,” by J. B. 
Remensnyder, D.D , of this city. On the second day, after 
the election of officers, the most important business was a 
communication from the State League of Pennsylvania, 
recently in convention in Harrisburg, looking toward the 
formation of a National Luther League. There was con- 
siderable discussion, some favoring the movement very 
strongly, while others thought that the time had not yet 
come to institute it, and were anxious to postpone the mat- 
ter for at least one year. It was finally decided that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed from this league to confer with 
similar committees from other State leagues with power to 
arrange the time and place and plan for holding a national 
convention ; also that October 30th and 3lst, of 1895, be 
recommended as the time and Pittsburg, Penn., as the 
place suitable for the convention. ‘The basis of representa- 
tion suggested is ten delegates for each State league and 
three delegates for each district or central league. Indi- 
vidual societies whether connected with the district league 
or not are to be represented by one delegate each. At the 
closing session in the afternoon papers were read by the 
Rev. Hugo W. Hoffman, of Albany, on ‘* How can we Ob- 
tain, Retain and Sustain Interest in the Individual 
League ?” and by the Rev. S. G. Weiskotten, of Brooklyn, 
or “‘ How can all Obtain the Best Results from this Con- 
vention 2” Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, expected to be 
present, but was detained at home. ‘Those who were there 
felt that the convention had given a strong impulse to the 
work of young people in the Church, especially in view of 
the fact that it is the one organization for Christian work 
in which all the different branches of the Lutheran Church 
united, and to which those can look with great hope who 
desire the eventual union of the different synods. 








Biblical Vesearch. 


Dr. ZANGEMEISTER, librarian of the University of Heid- 
elberg, has found in the Vatican Library at Rome some 
fragments of an Old Saxon poetical paraphrase of the Old 
Testament. The find will be published by the Germanist 
Braune, who in heft 2, of vol. 4, of the Newe Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher gives an account of the work. The manu- 
script was originally a part of the Heidelberg collection, 
later taken to Rome, and is the parchment manuscript 
Palatinus Latinus, n. 1447, written in the ninth century, 
and covering thirty-two leaves. It evidently originaily 
belonged tosome cloisterin Lower Saxony, and, according to 
a notice in the manuscript itself, was in 1479 transferred to 
the Cathedral Library at Mayence. On some of these pages, 
Darts of which have been left blank, an unknown writer 
has written a section of the “‘ Heliand”’ and several selec- 
tions from the Old Testament taken from an Old Saxon 
poetical version of the Scriptures, which Zangemeister and 
Braune call Fragmenta Palatina, and on the basis of the 
character of the writing ascribe the document to the ninth 
century. It is well known that atso early a date a poetical 
reproduction of the Old Testament existed in the Old Sax- 
on. It was demonstrated by the researches made by 
Sievers, already in 1875, that the extant fragments of an 
Anglo-Saxon poetieal version of the Book of Genesis was 
taken from an Anglo-Saxon source, and this has now been 
further confirmed, Still more important is the surpris- 
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ing fact demonstrated by Braune, that the words and 
phrases of the Fragmenta Palatina agree in a most 
extraordinary way with those of Heliand, as does the 
plans and character of both documents throughout ; and 
that both the works are the production of one and the 
same author. From the superior literary character of 
the Fragmenta, Braune concludes that it is a later pro- 
duction of this poet, and believes also that the original 
sketch from which the new find is a further elaboration 
contained both the Heliand and the Old Saxon Genesis. 


....The German Palestine Society, in addition to its 
regular quarterly Journal, has now begun the publication 
of Mittheilungen und Nachrichten, issued every two 
months in the shape of sixteen page pamphlets. This new 
periodical contains the latest scientific reports from Pales- 
tine, Syria and surrounding countries, leaving the heavier 
detailed articles to the Journal proper. Lic. Dr. Guthe is 
editor of both. ‘The second numberof the new periodical 
opens witha discussion of a Greek inscription recently 
found on the Mount of Olives, which reads: 

‘*brép davarabicewg Kioefiov mpeofur(épor), 
Oevdociov Siax(6vov), Kiyeviov, 'KAriicv, 
Kigpara, 'Ayavdovixov, Tov 

povavévtwy,” 


The facsimile shows a very readable inscription, and the 
author, H. Gelzer, of Jena, demonstrates that it differs in 
important particulars from similar inscriptions. H. Zaug- 
meister, of Heidelberg, describes and reproduces in fac- 
simile, aSerapis inscription from the time of Trajao, lately 
found in Jerusalem; while Kiepert, of Berlin, discusses 
the military road built by the Romanus between Philadel- 
phia and Bostra, and gives a diagram. Geographical data 
on Judges 3: 26 (The Seira) and Josh. 17; 15 (The Forest) is 
furnished by Kasteren, altho with no settled result. Socin 
reports on the projected tramway at Beyriit, and Schick 
on recent prominent buildings in Jerusalem, 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 23D. 
THE SAVIOR’S PARTING WORDS.—LUKE 24: 44-58. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions.”’—Matt. 28: 19. 

NotEs.—"* While I was yet with you.’—He had now left 
them. “The Law of Moses,” etc.—The three divisions 
of the Old Testament are here mentioned—* the Law of 
Moses,” including the Pentateuch ; ‘‘the Prophets,’’ 1n- 
cluding from Joshua to 2 Kings, and all the prophets ex- 
cept Daniel and Lamentations ; and the Psalms, including 
the rest of the Old Testament, called Hagiographa. 
* Opened. he their mind.”’—By explaining to them the ref- 
erences to him in the Old Testament. ———* That the Christ 
should suffer.’—A decided improvement on the Old Ver- 
sion. ** Beginning from Jerusalem.”—As giving the 
Jews the first opportunity. “The promise of my Fu- 
ther.’—The Holy Spirit, promised by him, to be sent from 
the Father, and foretold by Joel, and accomplished on the 
day of Pentecost, when the disciples were ‘clothed with 
power.”’ -* Over ayainst Bethany.”’—The Old Version 
says * As far as to Bethauy”’; but the true reading makes 
the ascension to have been nearer the city, on the side of 
the hill opposite Bethany. * He parted from them.” — 
Not ‘“‘ was parted.” He moved away, and then passed up 
into the sky. We learn from Acts, which should be read 
with this, that he passed into a cloud.- “They wor- 
shiped him.’’—They fell on their faces in token of rever- 
ence. * Continually in the temple.’—That is, before 
the day of Pentecost. They also met together in their own 
room in the eity. 

Instruction.—Our Lord’s resurrection, and his subse- 
quent ascension, made a great change in the disciples’ idea 
of Christ. Then they could not understand that he should 
die; now they understood that he must die. They gota 
quite new view of the Scriptures. They were sad before ; 
now they rejoiced. 

We are here told that the Old Testament is full of prophe- 
cies, or anticipations, of the Christ to come. What those 
are we are not here told, nor were our Lord’s explanations 
to the disciples at Emmaus recorded. But we can well 
enough understand the nature of it all from the passages 
quoted, especially by Matthew, and the Book of Hebrews, 
We learn that certain chapters in Isaiah,and certain psalms, 
may be properly referred to the coming Christ as their 
principal fulfillment. 

Yet the fact that all our Lord’s discourses about the 
prophecies are omitted may sugyest to ys that the use of 
prophecy was rather temporary, while for all the ages the 
best evidence of Christ is in his teachings, which are re- 
corded. He is bis best witness. 

We can best understand Scripture when our minds are 
opened, Let us keeps a mind very open to receive all the 
truth. 

It was written that Christ should suffer, It was fitting 
and somehow necessary. We may not understand why ; 
but we can understand the fact, and we may be grateful 
for the necessary redemption provided at so great a cost. 

It is hot meant that all the statements in verses 46, 47 
are prophesied, but that all this was a development of 
what was prophesied, 

The amazing Jiberality of the Christian religion is de- 
clared in verse 47. Ic was to be a gospel for ‘‘all nations.”’ 
To be sure the Apostles were to begin from Jerusalem, but 
they were not to stay there. It was ‘“ from Jerusalem.” 
There never before had been a religion that appealed to all 
nations. Even Judaism did not try to be a world religion. 

All missions must begin in, and go out from an evangel- 
ized center. It would be most disgraceful to us not to 
evangelize our own people. Home missions area first duty. 

But not first to the exclusion of others. Jesus did not 
say; “‘ Beginning in”’ but “ from Jerusalem.” The Apos- 
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tles did not ,wait until they had converted all the Jews 
They went everywhere preaching the Word. 

The great and glorious civilization of the world hangs on 
that broad command to preach to all nations. Christianity 
therein was made the great missionary and civilizing re- 
ligion. 

It is very sad that Christ’s command has been so long in 
being obeyed. His Gospel is not yet preached amony all 
nations. This is greatly to the shame of his Church, 

What Christ wants is “ witnesses,” men who know 
Jesus, and can tell how he has forgiven their sins. 

Very little will be accomplished in Christian work with- 
out the aid of the Holy Spirit, That is, we need fire as 
wellas light, the heart inspired as much as the mind in- 
structed. Read Dr. Parkhurst’s article in this paper. 

The Holy Spirit fills us with power. We have hope and 
faith when he inspires us. We want to be “ clothed” with 
that Spirit. 

Observe the contrast of this “ great joy” with the previ- 
ous great sorrow. They feared and yrieved and were aux- 
ious while he was with them, and had joy and triumph 
when they were left alone. So it was proved true, as he 


said, that it was expedient for them that he should leave 
them. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ARTHUR, 8. #, Crozer Sem., accepts call to Pittston, N. J. 
BARCHWITZ, O. Von, Tabernacle ch., Newark, N. J., resigns. 
COCKS, HEnry, Rosedale, Kan., resigns. 
CROSBY, J. J.. Menominee, Mich, accepts call to Lludson, Wis, 
DAVIS, 5, C., Phoenix, Ariz., resigns. 
EVANS, R. P., Tekamah, Neb.. resigns. 
FLEENOR, W. T., Market Strest ch., Seattle, Wash., resigns. 


FRADENSURGH, D. VAN, South Creek, Penn., called to Brad- 
ord, N. 


GREGORY, C. D., accepts call to Parker, S. D, 

ay ae EK. H,, accepts call to Golden Gate ch., San Francisco, 

HILEY, 8. B., Calvary ch., Philadelphia, cailed to First ch., 
Seaville, N. J. 

HILL, JOHNSON W., Boston, Mass., called to Norwalk, Conn. 

ILLSLEY, J. W., ord. Wenham, Mass., May 20h, 

JAMISON, A. T., accepts call to ¢ ‘amden, 5, C, 

JEFFERS, G. C., Volgate University, accepts call to VPhiladel- 
phia, Penn, 

MYERS, Jounson, called again to Immanuel ch., Chicago, Ul, 


PARRY, F. G., Brattleboro, Vt., called to Alexander Ave. cu., 
New York City. 


PIERCE, E. NELSON, Avon, Mass., resigns. 

RHODES, WALTER, accepts call to Kast New Market St, ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

SMITH, J. L., Columbus, O., called to Spokane, Wash. 


UNDERWOOD, J. D., Adrian, accepts call to Pilgrim ch., St. 
Paul, Minn, 


WICKER, J. J., Kentucky, accepts call to Hampden, Md, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ABBOTT, Epwarp J. 

Mills, N. Y. 
ADAMS, CLINTON B. 

Penn. 
BERGER, Wo. F., Camden, N. Y,, resigns, 
BODM AN, Frepb. H., ord. and inst. ( ‘uleraine, Mass,, May 27th, 
COOMBS, Irving W., Bapt., Canterbury, N, H., called to First 

ch., Knusburg, Vt. 
DICK, JNo. M., ord, Hope ch., Springfield, Mass,, May 28th, 
DRISKO, Raymonp C., inst, First ch., Alfred, Me., May 28th, 
FORBES, FRANK 8., called to Fourth ch., San Francisco, Cal. 
FRAZER, H. W., Moorhead, accepts call to Oliver Pres. ¢ 

Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ ’ . an a es 
GIROUX, Lewis F., Emanuel ch., Springtie salle 

ey a J » Springfield, called to Blan- 
GOODALE, Davin W. 

fleld, Conn. 


. Union Sem., accepts call to Wad ggum's 


» Baltimore, Md., accepts call to Lansford, 


, 


» Hillsboro Bridge, N. H, cal o Suf- 


HALLIDAY, SAMUEL B., Beecher Memorial ch Brouklyn, N, Y., 
resigns. 


HOD iES, A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Hermosa and Cra- 
gin, Ill. 

JACKSON, SAMUELN., inst. Barre, Vt., May 27th. 

KENT, Tnos., New Richmond, accepts call to Meth ; 
Mineral Point, Wis. epee oe oe 

KIRKPATRICK, J. E., ord. Seabrook ch., Topeka, Kan, 

NASH, F. W,, ord. recently, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

eer ae ord, and inst. Swedish ch., Georgetown, Conn., 

PRICE, Tos. M., Duluth Minn., accepts call to lowa Falls, la, 

REDGRAVE, Cuas. A., Wapping, Conn., resigns. 

RISSER, Henry A., called to permanent pastorate of Olivet ¢ 
Se. Poul. Man pastorate of Olivet ch, 

SANBORN, Frank A., Turner, accepts call to Wilton, Me. 

TEMPLE, Ws. H. G., Phillips ch., 8. Boston, Mass., resigns. 

WINN, Frep E., Brookline, N. H., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 
DIETZLER, J. M., accepts call to Dover, Penn. 
GULICK, W. W., Poestenkill, N. Y., resigns. 
JACOBS, CHas. F., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Sinking 
Valley, Penn. 
STINE, M. H., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 
RITTER, C. L., inst. May 26th, Fayetteville, Penn. 
WAGNER, A. E., inst. May 19th, Topeka, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
CARSON, A.N., D.D., St. Paul, Minn., called to Erie, Penn. 
DAVIS, THOMAS M., inst. May l4th, Manchester, N. H. 
DAVIs, WM. H.. Princeton Sem., accepts call to Church of the 
Redeemer, Germantown, Penn, 
FRANCIS, Jonn, M. D., ord. May l4th, Hector, N. Y. 
HENDERSON, Joan R., MiMlintowa, accepts call to Abington, 
Penn. 
HILL, Epaar P., Freeport, Ill., called to First ch., P F 
Ore., to succeed Dr. Arthur J. Brown. ee 
LAIRD, F. R., called to Frankford, Penn. 
MUDGE, LewisR., called to Beveriy, N. J. 
MUDGE, L. W., D.D , Princeton, N. J., resigns. 
ROBERES, JAMES, D.D., inst. Lambertville, N. J., May I4th. 
RUSSELL, J. L., D.D., Princeton, called t» Darby Borouza, N.. 
SCHALL, WM. M., ord. Philadelphia, May 28th. 
SEMPLE, SamuEL, Duluth, Minn., called to Little Rock, Ark. 
SHAW, W. M., ord. recently, Philadelphia, Penn. 
SMILEY, F. N., Philadelphia, calied to Downington, Penn. 
STEVENSON, Davin, D.D., Gloucester, N. J., resigns. 
TYLER, Corypon C.. accepts call to Chestnut Hill, Penn. 
VAIL, ALFRED T., inst, Med 


j PRE! ina, N. Y., May 16th 
WATKINS, Freon. H., ord, and inst. dasinen, N. Y., May 2st. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BOURNE, O. R., accepts call to Georgetown, D. C. 
BOY LE, ALEX. H., Philadelphia, Penn., died June 5th, aged 75. 
—— H. CLERY, appointed to Rantoul and Thomasboro, 


HUFF. H. M. G., ch. of Eviphany, Philadelphi 
MILLSPAUGH, FRANK R.. Topeka, elected Bis 
ANLALI,H.C.,, Essex, Conu,, resizas. 


Penn., resigns, 
op of Kansas. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewwed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN.* 


WHATEVER may be thought of the merits or demerits 
of Mr. Bigelow’s work as the biographer of Governor 
Tilden, he was plainly the one man to undertake it, 
Politically and personally they were in the closest agree- 
ment, and no man was deeper in the confidences of 
No. 15 Gramercy Park than his biographer. 

The connection between the two friends began in their 
student days. They did not wholly agree at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. Mr. Bigelow frankly confesses 
now that his friend was right and himself wrong, and, as 
frankly, that in his firm belief at that time Mr. Tilden 
was only one step short of being out of his head. 

The close of the War brought them together again as 
to the measures to be pursued in the reconstruction period, 
and from that time on to the Governor’s death, in 1886, 
no one represented Mr. Bigelow’s political ideals more 
closely than he did. The whole biography is done by 
Mr. Bigelow from end to end con amore, and something 
more than that ; as if he were urged on im writing it by 
the solemn recognition of a tribute due to a man distin- 
guished in character and distinguished in public services 
who had in more ways than one been kept out of his due. 

The task completed in these volumes was imposed on 
Mr. Bigelow, if not by the definite directions of his 
friend, at least by his well-known wishes and by the 
understanding on which, for several years previous to 
his death, he had been giving him access to his private 
correspondence, and preparing that correspondence for 
his convenient and intelligent use. In 1885 Mr. Bigelow 
had published two volumes of the Governor’s public 
papers. The volumes now added by the same hand are 
the personal life and correspondence, 

The Tilden family was of good English origin. The 
connection of the New England emigrant ancestor with 
his relatives beyond the water is very elaborately traced 
in an appendix by the Governor himself. The American 
line runs back to Nathaniel Tilden who, prior to 1628, is 
known to have been a landowner in Scituate, Mass. He 
was connected with the Bradfords and Winslows. His 
daughter married Abraham Preble, from whom the 
Commodore was descended, while a granddaughter mar- 
ried William Ticknor, Jr., and was the great-great- 
grgndmother of George Ticknor, the author. Stephen in 
time removed to Lebanon, Conn. A descendant of his, 
John Tilden, having apparently a-roving disposition, 
moved first from Lebanon to Hebron; then to New 
Canaap, N. Y.; then back to Coventry, Conn., and 
finally to a part of the town of Canaan, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N. Y., which in allusion to his Connecticut home he 
named New Lebanon, and died there in 1812. 

This John Tilden was the Governor’s grandfather. He 
served in the old French war, and brought back with 
him from Louisbuurg a smooth-bore musket, flaring at 
the muzzle, with which his distinguished descendant had 
his first and last experience as a sportsman. 

By his mother, Governor Tilden was descended from 
Andrew Patterson, who fought at Bothwell Bridge, and 
emigrating to this country to escape what Mr. Bigelow 
calls the ‘‘ harrowing of Claverhouse,” settled in Strat- 
ford, Conn. Through his descendants the family was 
allied with the best blood of New Haven and Connecticut. 
In Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York it sus- 
tained the same kind of foremost position which belonged 
to it abroad among its original English representatives, 

Mr. Bigelow’s account of all this is very engaging. He 
gives us again the familiar picture of the long street at 
New Lebanon, with spacious homes set well apart on 
the street which the settlers of the town had planned on 
the ideas they brought with them from Litchtield Coun- 
ty, in Connecticut. Here, ina home rather more spa- 
cious than the others, the subject of this memoir was 
born, February 9th, 1814. 

He came into the world at a time when political inter- 
est ran high and patriotic feeling was nowhere stronger 
than in Connecticut. One who knows what that feeling 
was in its original Connect:cut home, can easily trace it 
in Mr. Bigelow’s narrative and be prepared to appreciate 
the standards of honor and public spirit to which young 
Tilden was trained, and the principles and impulses 
which came to him from his ancestors on many lines of 
hereditary descent. 

in due time young Tilden takes his place at Yale, and 
begins there with the class of 1837, which numbered 
among its members the late Chief Justice Waite, William 
M. Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont and Prof. Benjamin Silli- 
man, Jr. (not Benjamin Stillman, as the name is printed 
here). Lll-health, the worst enemy he had to eacounter 
in life, met him thus early 1n life, and made it necessary 
for him to withdraw. At a later date the colleze en- 
rolled him in the class, conferred on him his degree, and 
honored him in 1875, in recognition of his distinguished 
public services, with the Doctorate of Laws. 

It is not in records like these nor in any of the relations 
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of the ordinary private and personal life that the interest 
of the volumes before us lies. Mr. Tilden was eminently 


and distinctively a public man. To such an extent was _ 


this true that it is not altogether easy to remember that 
he was anything else, especially that he was a shrewd 
and sagacious business man, involved in very large 
affairs, and with whom everything prospered. 

Public and political affairs took an early hold on his 
mind. Chancellor Kent, Martin Van Buren, the United 
States Bank, protective tariff, General Jackson’s nullifi- 
cation message, were men and subjects that occupied his 
boyish attention. He grew up in the Jeffersonian school 
of Democratic thought, which at that time had General 
Jackson for its representative and Martin Van Buren on 
the one hand, and Silas Wright on the other for its New 
York expounders. His democracy was of the Silas 
Wright type, and he began to diverge from Mr. Marcy 
and his politics before he was admitted to the bar. The 
result of all this was his closer connection with Silas 
Wright and his prominent part in the Freesoil Demo- 
cratic revolt of 1848 and the nomination of Van Buren 
for President and Charles Francis Adams for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Bigelow’s account of this revolt and of the Southern 
conspiracy to paralyze Silas Wright and the Free Democ- 
racy of New York which led to it, makes an extremely 
interesting and valuable chapter in the history he was 
writing. Mr. Van Buren appears exceedingly well in it. 
We follow Mr, Bigelow’s story with considerable abbre- 
viation (vol. i, p. 118). He writes: 


‘** At the tbreshold of the Free Soil revolt in 1848 ex-Pres- 
ident Van Buren, who was spending the winter in lodgings 
at Julian’s Hotel, in Washington Place, New York, said 
one day to Mr. ‘filden, as he handed him a manuscript, ‘ If 
you wish to be immortal, take this home with you, revise it, 
put it into proper shape, and give it to the public.’ Mr. 
Tilden replied that he did not care to become immortal by 
any process that would at that time impose on him any 
more labor ; but if Prince John would do half the work, he 
would do the other half.” 


This combined result was then adopted by the commit- 
tee of the Democratic Members of the Legislature as their 
Address to the citizens of New York, and became the 
thunderbolt which split the Democratic Party in two and 
led to the revolt of the Free Democracy and the Barn- 
burner movement, as it was called—a movement whose 
wholesome effect on New York politics has not ceased to 
be felt to this day. ‘The Addriss became, as Mr. Bigelow 
says, the corner stone of the New York Free-:oil Party, as 
distinguished from the party of submission to Southern 
dictation on the one hand and unconditional abolition on 
the other, 

Mr. Tilden’s attitude at the outbreak of the War was 
by no means ¢qually bold, and was in strong contrast 
with his biographer’s, who was at that time, and for 
sume years More, Managing editor of the Evening Post. 
In one of his graphic notes (vol. i, p. 153) Mr. Bigelow 
relates that, a few days before the election of Mr, Lin- 
coln, when his success seemed assured, Mr. Tilden came 
into the editorial rooms haggard and preoccupied. His 
Republican friends present 


“began to chaff him about the political situation. He 
listened for a time without relaxing in the slightest degree 
the sternness of his expression, or uttering a word. Pres- 
ently, as if suddenly filled with the spirit of prophecy, and 
in atone of intense emotion, he exclaimed: ‘I would not 
have the responsibility of William Cullen Bryant and 
John Bigelow fcr all the wealth in the Sub-Treasury. If 
you have your way civil war will divide this country, and 
you will see blood running like water in the streets of this 
city.’ Having uttered these words he rose and left the 
office.” 

Mr. Bigelow confesses that at the time he believed his 
friend on the verge of some mental collapse. Having 
thought the matter over in the light of evens, be is now 
inclined to invest him with an extraordinary sagacity 
which approached prophetic issight. He was wrong in 
bo.h conclusions, The country was full of just such 
prophets when the War was impending, and they neither 
saw more nor felt the responsibility of the situation more 
deeply than their Republican opponents, It was their 
line to be prophets of wo, just as men like Mr, Seward 
took it for their line to assure the country that the uproar 
would be over in ninety days. Men like Governor An- 
drew, of Massachusetts, Buckingham, of Connecticut, the 
Governors of Pennsylvania, Indiana and other Northern 
States, and the solid mass of people who stood behind 
the uprising, were neither deceived as to the seriousness 
of the secession nor disposed to be frightened from their 
conscientious position by the probability of its proving the 
frightful ordeal itbecame. We do not think so poorly of 
the North as to believe that it would hot have accepted 
the War on the foresight of what it was, nor can we as- 
sent to the very poor estimate of their pluck, courage 
and conscience which leads our author to say : 

‘Had the editors of the Post, or its readers, or the people 
of the North generally, seen as clearly as Mr. Tilden did 
what were to be the immediate consequences of the Repub- 
lican triumph, it requires no gift of prophecy to say that 
Mr. Lincoln would not have veen the successor of Mr. Bu- 
chanan.”’ 

Prophecy! We should think not, for such an act of 
hindsight as this. We think well enough of the North to 
believe that it foresaw more truly than Mr. Bigelow says 
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he did what was coming, that they dared more and as- 
sumed more for conscience and for country. 

Mr. Tilden’s position at that time was neither wise nor 
great. No post-event illumination can be thrown on it 
which will give it that character ; and besides, it proved 
a poor piece of prophecy, for the streets of New York did 
not run with blood like water, and the responsibility as- 
sumed by Mr. Bryant and John Bigelow at that time 
even Mr. Tilden would have confessed ten years later 
was the crowning act of their illustrious lives. 

Mr. Bigelow, however, does not leave Mr. Tilden in the 
helpless predicament of this anecdote. His position as 
against the right of a State to secede was impregnable. 
His own loyalty was unimpeachable. Ata dinner given 
by Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, as Mr. Bigelow relates (p. 167, 
vol. i): 

“ He [Tilden] was heard to warn a Southern guest that, 
if the Southern States persisted in their attempts to secede 
they must not expect Northern Democrats to hold the 
Government while they were whippingit. . . . the North 
would take part with the Government.” 

He did not even accept Mr. Greeley’s “ Erring broth- 
ers, goin peace!” but declared that the nature, the con- 
ditions and the fundamental law of Union was such as 
to make peaceful separation an illusion. His counsel, 
after hostilities began, was sought and given. Tho it was 
undoubtedly sound, Mr. Bigelow does not seem to appre- 
ciate fully the considerations which prevented its adop- 
tion. Mr. Tilden was by no means the only statesman of 
the period who had the same policy to suggest. Mr, 
Bigelow repeats the well-known fact that Mr. Stanton 
agreed with Mr Tilden. Of course he did. All financiers 
of sense did. But the Government was in the stream of 
a great revolution, and its policy was based on a clearer 
perception of what things were coming to than the peo- 
ple were yet ready for. In such matters it is the slower 
half who set the pace for the whole. 

We have only to read the volumes before us to see that 
Mr. Tilden’s powers did not liein this direction. We do 
not care to dispute Mr. Bigelow’s suggestion that he 
would have made a great military leader, tho of the 
three prime requisites of the great soldier, demanded by 
the maxim, he conspicuously lacked two, ‘‘ great good 
health,” and “great good luck.” Besides this he did 
not work enough by faith and inspiration to be a great 
leader of men. 

In administrative affairs and in a certain class of cases 
at the bar, of which Mr. Bigelow gives us three or four 
excellent representations, he stood forth solitary and un- 
approachable. When he came to the Governor’s cha'r 
at Albany, the work required to be done was exactly 
what he, above all other men, was qualified todo. The 
State was almost exactly in the situation Mayor Strong 
found the city in. It is difficult to imagine what would 
have become of the canal rings and of Tweed and his 
robbers, had Governor Tilden fought them with a cabi- 
net which had a Democratic boss for prime minister. 

Nearly the whole of the second volume, or about one- 
half of the entire work is devoted to the Presidential 
election of 1876~77. This episode bad too much national 
as wellas personal importance to be omitted, and if it 
was to be done at all deserved to be done well. We can- 
not complain of Mr. Bigelow for making it full, doing 
his best to establish his friend’s title to the honors of 
election as President of the United States; and he cer- 
tainly would have been remiss in duty had he not carried 
his investigation out into its remoter: brancbes such as 
the congressional committees and the income tax action, 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bigelow lowers the dignity of his 
defense by committing himself to charges against the 
ruling party and their leaders which are so ingapable of 
prcof as to mar the dignity of his pages. He may be ex- 
cused for believing, and as warmly as he will, that the 
political crime, of whose commission he has no doubt, 
should be brought home to the guilty parties. Buta 
national work like the Life he was writing was not ex- 
actly the place in which to lay against two or three liv- 
ing Presidents, as many more Vice Presidents and Sena- 
tors of the era when Senators were invested with the 
reality as well as the appearance of dignity and power, 4 
charge of criminal conspiracy, and to bring it in terms 
so black and so sweeping as to make that conspiracy fel- 
ony. His invective spares no one, and his condemna- 
tions fall with the divine impartiality of the rain on the 
just and the unjust. No case can survive such advo- 
cacy before a fair-minded public. Mr. Bigelow will have 
to lower his tone a good many degrees before he wins his 
jury. 

In one respect the misfortune of the situation pursues 
him and forces him to divide his fire between the Repub- 
lican “‘ conspirators” who are charged with having ‘‘doc- 
tored the returns,” and the Democratic bunglers in the 
Senate who, with the whole case in their hands, threw it 
away. The House was securely Democratic. In the 
Senate Mr. Conkling believed Mr. Tiiden had been 
elected. The President, General Grant, was of the same 
opinion. The Tilden men had nothing to do but to hold 
on and the case must have fallen intotheir hands. Why 
they did not, so astute a manager as Mr. Blaine avowed 
afterward he could not understand. But with this act of 
Democratic blundering for its last stage Mr. Bigelow 
should be able to see something more than fraud and 
conspiracy in the settlement which placed Mr, Hayes 0 
the Presidency. 
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A History of the Presbyterian Churches of the United 
States. By Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D., New York. 
(The Christian Literature Company. Price, $3 00.) Why Dr. 
Thompson writes Prgpbyterian Churches instead of Pres- 
byterian Church in the title,we cannot imagine, unless he 
means the plural form to include the Old and New side 
and the Old and New School branches. His history is of 
the parent body, not of the group of Presbyterian 
Churches. Ona fly leaf, after the table of contents, the 
singular form is used. Perhaps the line on the title-page 
escaped due care in proof-reading. The history of the old- 
est branch of Presbyterianism in this country is second 
in importance to that of no other denomination. In a 
sentence (the second of his opening chapter), which is ad- 
mirable for its just appreciation as for its terse statement, 
Dr. Thompson says : 

“ American Presbyterianism has been of weight beyond its 
numerical strength through the services it has rendered to the- 
ological science, the interest it has maintained in Christian doc- 
trine, the high standard of intelligence it has set up for both its 
ministry and its people, its capacity to develop strength of char- 
acter, its superior family discipline and its conservative influence 
upon the national life.” 


This is both well said and true, and the reader 
looks forward to such a history of this mighty 
organization as shall satisfy his desire for a thorough 
and accurate knowledge of the subject. But when he 
turns over the pages and finds that out of a total 
of 465 nearly 150 are given to the necessary bibli- 
ography and index and a very liberal appendix, leaving 
only 316 for the history proper, he is compelled to modify 
his expectation very considerably. A hundred pages are 
occupied with the Scottish National Covenant, the Solemn 
League and Covenant and various documeuts pertaining 
to Presbyterian history in the United States, most of which 
are not particularly difficult of access. The limitations of 
a full volume in this series would be rather serious for so 
large a history ; but these are cut down by a full hundred 
pages ; and even so compact a writer as Professor 'Thomp- 
son cannot do justice to the subject in such reduced space. 
Into a short chapter of twelve pages he condenses a de- 
scription of Presbyterianism, and an account of its rise in 
Geneva and of its introduction and history in Great 
Britain; eight more suffice him for the history of 
the beginnings in the United States and the de- 
velopment down to 1718—a period of eighty-odd 
years. Recent researches respecting the earliest churches 
on Long Island he seems to have passed over. The 
Great Awakening, the first schism and independent or- 
yzanization are treated of, necessarily, in briefest terms; 
the division of 1837 and the reunion of 1870 much more 
fully, as is desirable. Such recent events as the revision 
controversy, Seminary Control and the Briggs case are de- 
scribed succinctly and faithfully, in a spirit of fairness, 
The last chapter of thirty-two pages is devoted to a retro- 
spect and a prospect, and candid estimates are given of the 
faults and merits, the strength and weakness of Presbyte- 
rianism., Dr. ‘Thompson’s volume has many and great ex- 
cellences, It shows that he has studied faithfully what he 
writes about, and that he is master of a good style. He 
does not overburden any chapter with details; indeed, he 
guards himself rather too severely against this danger. 
The burden of our criticism is that he has condensed too 
rigorously, and that a hundred pages more of the historical 
part would have made his book one of exceptional value. 
Most readers would rather have four pages of ‘Thompson 
than one of Solemn League and Covenant. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America. By Charles Borgeaud. Translated by 
Cnarles D, Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College, 
with an Introduction by John M. Vincent, of Johns Hop- 
kius University. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
This work received the Rossi Prize from the Law Faculty 
of Paris, and isa work of very unusual freedom and breadth 
of range. The author writes unencumbered by national 
prejudices, and in a spirit of bold, intellectual liberty 
worthy of his Swiss blood and breeding. He recognizes the 
American—or perhaps we should say Anglo- Puritan origin 
—of popular political Constitutions, and says of these po- 
litical pioneers (p. 17): 

“Their conception of the State as being formed upon an ex- 
plicit agreement of the citizens; the recollection of the political 
covenants which the earliest Puritan colonists had formed ; the 
example of the charters under which the Governments of several 
of the colonies had been organized; the necessity of legislation 
in the name of the people—all contributed to a revival and wider 
development of the idea formerly entertained by the father of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, in the old country as in the new.” 

Very correctly Dr. Borgeaud recogaizes the allusions to 
government as based on the compact or agreement of the 
people as having no real connection with Rousseau or the 
French writers. They are also older than the source to 
which he traces them, through the minister of Ipswich and 
John Locke. It is remarkable that we find in this acute 
and scholarly volume no allusion to the ‘* Mayflower” com- 
pact nor to the very distinct and commanding influence of 
Plymouth on the development of the democratic State 
under constitutional law. This omission is all the more 
remarkable as the author knows both Roger Williams and 
Hooker of Hartford. Williams’s contemporary influence 
he rates too high. Hooker’s he sees with a just apprecia- 
tion which is very unusual ina foreigner. The pervasive 
and reconstructive work of the French Revolution in its 
extension through Europe is traced with great acuteness 
and shown to bave had a commanding effect in establish- 
ing democratic liberty and democratic institutions even 
under aristocratic and monarchical forms. For the pur- 
poses of comparison and study Dr. Borgeaud arranges his 
discussion of royal charters and constitutional compacts 
into, first, a group of German States, and next a group of 
Latin-Scandinavian States. For the study of Democratic 
Constitutions he turned for examples not, as Sir Henry 
Maine declared we should, to the turbulent States of South 
America, which have not yet emerged from the revolution- 
ary period, but to France, Switzerland and the United 
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States. In all these he finds democracy tending to organize 
on a basis which shall submit the laws themselves more 
directly to the popular approval. This introduces the 
referendum, which is discussed with great fullness and 
philosophical grasp of the subject. The book is one of the 
most meaty, suggestive, level-headed and statesmanlike in 
the whole catalog of recent publications on political 
science. 


Christian Evidences. By Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, 
D.D., LL D., late President of Brown University. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. $1.25.) The lectures contained 
in this volume embody the ripe reflections of the distin- 
guished author. Hewas engaged in giving them their last 
finish when death overtook him, They had already been 
delivered twice, and the general ground worked over in 
them had been traversed by the author again and again. 
They contain an admirably condensed statement of the 
general line.of reasoning to which President Robinson was 
led in his prolonged reflections on the subject, and which in 
general have become established in the best systems of 
divinity. They are generally expressed with vigor and sim- 
plicity, «nd will prove useful in giving order to the reflec- 
tions of confused and irregular thinkers aud in bringing 
the fragments of an argument together into strong consec- 
utive and cohesive reasoning on this all-important subject. 
———Under the general title of Missionary Addresses, the 
Rev. A. McLean, Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, has collected and published 
a number of his missionary addresses to the students at 
Ann Arbor and other American colleges. They were pre- 
pared for college students and other Christian workers, 
and dwell on a wide range of subjects. They are practic- 
ally useful, instructive and stimulating. We find a 
partial but interesting sketch of the mission work of the 
Presbyterian Churcb, South, in the Memoirs of Rev. John 
Leighton Wilson, D.D., Missionary to Africa and Secre- 
tary of Foreign Missions. By Hampdon C. Du Bose, D.D. 
(Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
$1.50.) Dr. Wilson’s work in Africa, under the A. B. C. F. 
M., and his struggles to maintain interest in the work 
in the South during the late War are full of interest. 
We hope that Dr. Du Bose is more accurate in his other 
statements than in his remark that the Nortbern move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery began at Boston and 
about 1833. Our Life after Death; or, the Teaching of 
the Bible Concerning the Unseen World. By the Rev. 
Arthur Chambers, Associate of King’s College, London, 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00.) This little 
book has had a great circulation in England, and is repub- 
lished here from the fifth edition. The striking point in 
the book is the assertion of the intermediate state, the 
prominence and importance given to that doctrine con- 
nected as it is with the doctrine of a probation continued 
into that state, tho beyond it lies the eternal reward of 
Heaven and the eternal retribution of Hell. Our readers 
will find a feast of good things awaiting them in Pleasure 
and Profitin Bible Study, by D. L. Moody. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 50 cents.) The same house 
publish Madagascar of To-day, a Sketch of the Island, 
with Chapters on its Past History and Present Prospects, 
from the very competent hand of the Rev. W. E. Cousins, 
since 1862 a missionary of the London Missionary Society. 
(New York. $1 00.) A different but in its way very 
delightful and useful little book comes from the Macmil- 
lans ($1.00), Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. It contains, put up in beautiful form, a 
delicious selection of the Lyrics of the Bible under the old 
Latin titles of the Vulgate, but given in the text of the old 
English version of the Bible, and with no attempt to repre- 
seat the Hebrew meter as now understood, The metrical 
character of the selections is that which is given them in 
the old English version. Mr. Rhys prefaces his little book 
with an interesting Introduction. 

















In their republication of Defoe’s works the Macmillans 
have just brought out an extremely interesting volume, 
Memoirs of a Cavalier; or, A Military Journal of the 
Wars in Germany and the Wars in England. By Daniel 
Defoe. The question whether this interesting Memoir was 
based by Defoe, as he rather more than intimated, onan old 
manuscript, or invented by himself cannot be regarded as 
fully settled. Meantime its value is literary rather than 
historical, and its interest in this light is the same on one 
theory as the other. It was published in 1720 a few wecks 
after “ Duncan Campbell,” and professed to be the journal 
of an English Cavalier serving with Gustavus Adolphus 
from 1632 to 1648, (New York. $1.00) From Macmil- 
lan & Co. we have Part Vi of Thomas J. Wise’s elegant edi- 
tion of Spenser’s Fuerie Queene. Book IT, Cantos [IX-XII. 
The present number is Part VI. It cantains eight full- 
page and other illustrations by Walter Crane, done with 
sympathetic appreciation of the symbolism of the poem. 
The edition is printed on the best Arnold’s unbleached 
hand-made paper, and limited to 1,000 copies for England 
and America. Twenty-eight are on Japanese vellum, It 
is published by George Allen, Ruskin House, London. 
(Macmillan, New York. $3.00 ) The Macmillans have 
on their counters the first three volumes of the new and 
elegant edition of Don Quixote, the progress of which 
through the press has been noted in our columns. We are 
entirely safe in saying that the bookbuyers of this genera- 
tion will not be tempted with a better English translation, 
nor a more attractive edition generally so far as annotation, 
editing and publishing ure concerned. The latest ad- 











dition to ** Economic Classics,’’ edited by W. J. Ashley, is 


Enyland’s lreasure By Forraign Trade. By Thomas 
Mun. 1664. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 cents.) This 
is an important book in the history of economic thought. 
Adam Smith, McCulloch, and Hallam have recognized 
Thomas Mun, tho his treatise was published about 1630, as 
the founder of the modern mercantilesystem. This reprint 
is made from a copy of the first edition now in the Harvard 
Library. The original title-page and license have been 
reproduced in facsimile.- The latest addition to the 
‘* Humour Series,” edited by W. H. Dircks, is The Humour 
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of Russia. Translated by E. L. Voynick, with an Intro- 
duction by Stepniak. The Illustrations of the volume are 
by Paul Frénzeny. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) Crowell & Co. (New York, $1.00) 
are bringing out a new edition of The Complete Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott. The attractive features of this 
edition are an introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, and a biographical sketch by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 


Platn Facts for Fair Minds. An Appeal to Candor and 
Common Sense. By George M. Searle, Priest of the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle. (The Catholic Book 
Exchange, New York. 50 cents.) The comparison of 
this recent example of Roman Catholic polemics with simi- 
lar publications issued no longer than fifty years ago, is in- 
structive as showing these authors keenly awake to the 
weak points of their system and disposed to take all pains 
to avoid rather than to defend them. The present book is 
a striking example. The author starts by minimizing the 
differences between Protestants and himself, and by em- 
phasizing the agreements. He intimates that the distine- 
tive core of Protestantism is already gone and that the con- 
sensus on the positive points of Catholic faith is so great that 
the reunion of Christendom on the Roman Catholic basis 
is impending. On the same principle the offensive points 
of the Roman belief are softened. One must read the 
chapter on the L[ufallibility of the Pope carefully 
to see where the difference between the two Confes- 
ions lies. ‘The same is true of those on the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Immaculate Conception, the Vene- 
ration of the Saints and Images, Indulgences and Dispen- 
sations. He must look closer yet in the chapter on Modern 
Miracles to find trace of the rule that every altar shall 
have under it some relic of a saint or of such superstitions 
as have been practiced within the last decade at Lourdes, 
or even here in New York. There is a gentle art in the 
book which carries the author on graciously even through 
such assertions as this: ‘‘ The actual lines of the Popes, as 
recorded in history, show plainly that they were as a rule 
most estimable, perhaps even, saintly men’ (p. 40), 
** Much virtue in an if,’? says Touchstone. There is no less 
in this “os a rule’; at all events people will find this so 
who have read the Lives of the Popes or of Fra Paolo Sarpi. 





With the Zhob Field Force, 1890. By Captuin Crawford 
McFall, K O.Y.L.1. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $4.50.) 
This royally made volume with its affluence of original 
illustrations, reproduced from drawings by the author on 
the ground, is one that will have a special value for readers 
interested in the latest knowledge and details of all mat- 
ters relating to the boundaries of British India, the coun- 
tries and people adjoining it. The Zhob is a river of south- 
ern Afghanistun which joins the Gemul and flows with it 
into the Indus, near Dera Ismael Khan. It is the center of 
an important pass into Afghanistan, and its valley was an- 
pexed to British India iu 1889 as a sort of buffer state 
against trivial frontier disputes and us au importwnt link 
for trade and overland communication with the Ameer. 
The expedition described in this volume was undertaken 
in connection with this annexation, and was partly the ex- 
ploration of a comparatively unknown country and partly 
intended to keep the tribes down aud prevent their hostile 
action. Captain McFall was a member of the force charged 
with this duty, and this volume issubstantially bis account 
of its experiences and operations. It isa faithful journal, 
illustrated by numerous original sketches and rich in mi- 
nute accounts of the country and the tribes, which leave 
nothing to be desired as to accuracy, fullness and variety 
of geographic and ethnographic information. 


The opening volume of the ‘* Columbia University Bio- 
logical Series” is From the Greeks to Darwin. An Outline 
0} the Development of the Evolution Idea, By Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Sc.D., Professor in Columbia College. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $2.00.) The task Professor Osborn 
has set himself in this volume is carried out in a complete, 
thorough and judicial way, which reflects great credit on 
him as author, and bas resulted in an interesting aod use- 
ful book. Beginning with the Greek periods, the condi- 
tions and progress of Greek thought, he shows what these 
philosopbers contributed to the doctrine of evolution, bow it 
stood at the modern awakening of scieuce, and later when 
it came into the hands of the double series of evolutionists 
in the eighteenth century down to the time of Buffon, 
Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin. The development is then 
traced from Lamarck to St. Hilaire. The closiog chapter 
is devoted to the progress and mutations of Darwinism, 
its relations to Buffon, Lamarck, Caambers, Wallace and 
other contemporary representatives of the evolutionary 
theory. The survey closes with a retrospect waich takes 
the reader step by step through the entire development. 
The great value of Professor Osborn’s work lies in its 
comparative treatmeut of the subject, a difficult method, 
but one to which he has been equal and which yields in his 
hands satisfactory results. 


Papers and ‘Addresses of Martin B. Anderson, LL.D. 
Edited by William C. Morey, Ph.D. (Two vols., 12mo. 
American Baptist Publication Society. $1.50) Thisisa 
collection of the late President Anderson's addresses and 
papers which is dedicated to the Alumni of the University 
of Rochester, and which they will welcome with enthusi- 
asm. The original suggestion that President Anderson 
should make such a compilation came from the Alumni, 
and was then set aside by him with the reply that ‘‘ the 
idea of bis leaving his work and devoting himself to man- 
ufacturing books was sheer nonsense.’’ When, later, failing 
health compelled his retirement, he began to make this 
collection and died before the work was completed, which 
was then carried on by the present editor. The collection 
takes u wide range, including the author’s Educational 
Papers and Addresses, Commencement Addresses, Reli- 
gious Papers and Addresses, Philos »phical and Scientific 
Papers, and Miscellaneous Papers an‘ Addresses. The vol- 
umes are issued in a solid, handsome and creditable form 
by the publishers. 
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Loyalty to Church and State. ‘I'he Mind 
of His Excellency, Francis, Archbishop Sa- 
tolli, Apostolic Delegate. (John Murphy & 
Co. Baltimore. $1.25.) This is a volume 
of very great interest to members of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country. 
and to all who are watching the develop- 
ment of eventsin that Church. After the 
portrait of the Apostolic Delegate it con- 
tains a preface by Cardival Gibbons, some 
biographic notes on the life of the Delegate 
and his letter to the editor. Then follow 
under eleven distinct beads of classification 
statements in various forms, but always 
in his own words, of bis position on various 
topics of critical importance, such as Chris- 
tian Education, Catholic Schools and Col- 
leges, Relation of Church and State, Tem- 
perance, the Press, Clubs and Societies, to 
which are added addresses aud speeches on 
various occasions aud topics. The collec- 
tion is admirably adapted to promote the 
purpose of the Apostolic Deleyate’s mission 
to this country. He speaks everywhere in 
winning words, and touches chords which 
are Sure to vibrate in his hearers and read- 
ers. He speaks more perhaps on education 
in the public schools than on any other one 
subject, for this subject seems to have given 
him the greatest perplexity. He proposes 
for its solution three alternative plaus, in 
neither of which he comes into direct an- 
tagonism with American ideas, but rather 
points out a way for their development 
without harm to religion. He bas much to 
say, also, on the relation between the Church 
and the State. He accepts the American 
theory as to the neutral relation of the 
State toward religion, but insists that this 
neither means indifference nor hostility and 
is entirely consistent with the general ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as one of the main 
sources of national prosperity. As to Dem- 
ocratic government he speaks in the same 
national tone; that is, in the tone and sense 
that will always command a popular re- 
spouse. So on temperance he gives his voice 
to the Roman Catholic bishops who have 
taken the boldest steps to promote it in 
their dioceses. Probably no better answer 
can be given to the question why Monsei- 
gngur is in this country than this book. Cer- 
tainly no better answer can be given to the 
yet more important question, What has he 
done and what interpretation has he put on 
his office while here ? 


The Appletons publish a convenient and 
exceedingly useful Hundbovok of Birds of 
North America, By Frank M. Chapman, 
Assistant Curator of the Department of 
Mammalogy and Ornithology in the Ameri- 
cau Museum of Natural History, in this city. 
It contains keys to the species, descriptions 
of plumage, nests, eggs, distribution, mi- 
xration, haunts, habits, hints how to study 
ornithology, how to identify birds and how 
to make ornithological collections. The 
black and white drawings of birds, particu- 
larly of the head and neck, are very numer- 
ous. When taken in connection with the 
descriptions they are sufficient toenable the 
reader to identify the birds. It is a pity 
that the drawings in so many instances 
ive neither the breast nor the wings, and 
that so few of them are colored. On the 
otber hand, the general reader will find the 
manual free from technicalities and intel- 
ligible. (Appleton, New York. $3 00,)——— 
A much briefer and more compact hand- 
book in the same general class is Pocket 
Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. By M. A. Willcox, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, Wellesley College. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. 66 cents.) The 
author of this manual relies on verbal 
description for the identification of species; 
but her descriptions are minute and accu- 
rate. The manual is designed for New 
England, but will apply equally well to the 
Middle States. Very rare birds and species 
are omitted. The handbook contains a 
novel and useful artificial key in which the 
species are grouped by conspicuous colors, 
and which has been constructed to aid stu- 
dents in learning the popular names. 

Ten New England Blossoms and Their In- 
sect Visitors. By Clarence Moores Weed. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) From almost any point of 
view this isan attractive book, well planned, 
thoroughly worked out, richly illustrated, 
and published in a delightfully clear type. 
———The Sixth Annual Report of the Mis- 
sourt Botanical Garden, by the Director, 
William Trelease, contains, besides the Re- 
ports for the year, five scientific papers on 
the “ Revision of the North American Spe- 
cies of Sagittaria and Lophotocarpus,” by 
Jared G. Smith; ‘“ Leitneria Floridiana,” 
by William Trelease : ‘‘ Studies on the Dis- 
semination and Leaf Refiexion of the Yucca 
Aloifolia and other Species,’”’ by Herbert J. 
Webber ; “Notes and Observances on New 
or Little Known Species,” by Jared E. 
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Smith ; and “ Notes on the Mound Flora of 
Atchison County, Missouri,” by B. F. Bush. 
The publications of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden can be obtained of Dr. A. E. Foote, 
Philadelphia, and W. Wesley & Son, Lon- 
don, who are agents for their sale. 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy. 
By John S. Mackensie. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $175.) Some slight revisions 
and additions have been made by the author 
in this second edition; but the book retains 
substantially its original form, constructed 
on the basis of his series of Lectures on the 
Shaw foundation before the University of 
Edinburgh in 1889. The subject is treated 
in a philosophical rather than a technologic 
method. The author expounds the scope 
and limits of a social pbilosophy and Its re- 
lations to other departments of science. He 
sets forth the main problems with which 
such ascience has to deal, bringing out on the 
way the three social ideals—the aristocratic, 
the individual democratic, and the demo- 
cratic social—which have to be recognized 
in the history of the subject and reconciled 
in its practical development. He then 
takes up the ideal conception of social 
unity, and the ultimate aim of social life, 
the amount and kind of guidance we are to 
expect in realizing this aim from the theory 
and philosophy of the subject; and finally in 
the closing chapter he undertakes to specify 
the ‘ main points of application of the true 
ideal in dealing with the actual problems 
of society as it is.’ The work is one of wide 
compass. Its chief merit lies in the unity 
it gives to the distinct elements of the 
scienceand in bringing together the sepa- 
rate aspec’s and elements of social life, such 
as the pursuit of wealth, of virtue, of 
knowledge, of culture, of religion, of re- 
form, of art or esthetics, “ as essential parts 
of a single aim which no man can renounce 
without ceasing to be human.”’ 


Oliver Cromwell. By George H. Clark, 
D.D. With an Introduction by Charles 
Dudley Warner, and illustrations from old 
paintings and prints. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.50.) We printed our ap- 
proval of this book three years ago, when it 
appeared first, in as distinct and emphatic 
words as we could command. We repeat 
our indorsement, now that it comes out 
anew in another edition, and with Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner to speak a good 
word for it in the Introduction. It comes, 
as he remarks with peculiar grace, from the 
American branch of that Anglican Church 
which to this day has in its ritual a prayer 
for the ‘‘ Martyr’”’ Charles of blessed mem- 
ory. Inthis country that prayer has been 
expunged ; but there remains enough trace 
of it to make Dr. Clark’s position in this 
book bold and unique. It is nota dry re- 
production of what other people have found 
out and said, but the book of a man who has 
made a discovery for himself—a large and 
inspiring one, too—and who is full of the 
enthusiasm of it, The whole book thrills, 
not with the details of an inspiring history, 
but with the life and inspiration of the he- 
roic man Dr. Clark has discovered in Crom- 
well. The ideals of the book are those on 
which American society is founded. In it 
the modern Episcopalian stands with Hook- 
er, the first pastor of the First Church and 
founder of Connecticut. 


The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta 
and Athens. By Dr. Gustav Gilbert. 
Translated by E. J. Brooks, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s, and T. Nicklin, M.A., late 
scholar of St. John’s. With an Introduc- 
tory Note by J. E Sandys, Litt.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York $300.) In this 
volume we have combined the fullness as to 
details of the cyclopedia with the system- 
atic treatment of the handbook. The orig- 
inal work was published, we believe, in sev- 
eral editions between 1881 and 1885, aud in 
two volumes, of which one only is contained 
in the present translation into English. It 
is one of the very best handbooks of Greek 
constitutional antiquity, and will now be- 
come vastly more useful and better known 
in this country since the one drawback on 
its use has been removed by the translation 
of the book into English. It begins withan 
account of the constitutional history of 


_Lacedemon, following this with an account 


of its constitutional and institutional an- 
tiquities. Athens is then treated in the 
same general order, but of course with far 
greater fullness and richness as concerns 
her institutional history and such matters 
as finance, judication, etc. 


Charles A. Dana’s three lectures on The 
Art of Newspaper Making have been pub- 
lished in a convenient little volume, pub- 
lished by the Appletons. ($1.00) Nothing 
so good or so brilliant has yet appeared on 
the subject. Pleasure Cycling, by 
Henry Clyde, is a delightfully inspiring 
and useful little manual, designed tu aid 


the amateur cycler in the use of his wheel. 
It is designed exclusively for those among 
them who use the wheel in pursuit of 
health or pleasure. It covers the ground 
with practical notes on choosing a wheel, 
how to ride, the care of the wheel, dress and 
equipment, cycling and health, etc. To 
crown all, the book is elegantly manufac- 
tured, (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
——Golf in America. A Practical Man- 
wal. By James P. Lee. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $1.00.) Players and would- 
be players of this new game added to the 
list of American sports, will find all tbey 
need tu introduce them to the history, the- 
ory, etiquet, and method of play in this 
new sport, which, like many other Scotch 
importations, seems to thrive here even 
more vigorously than in its native home. 


Louis XIV and the Zenith of the French 
Monarchy is the title given by Mr. Arthur 
Hassall, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
his volume in Evelyn Abbott’s ‘“‘ Heroes of 
the Nations.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50) Weare inclined to call this 
a model piece of work in its class, brief 
without being meager, and full without go- 
ing into needless details. ‘The author never 
loses his own clear judgment uor the his- 
torical perspective and relations of his 
subjects, and the basis of knowledge on 
which the work rests is thorough and criti- 
cal. His conclusion as to the outcome of 
the reign is that which has been pronounced 
upon the contemporary Kmperor Au- 
rangzib ‘‘ Every plan that he formed came 
to little good ; every enterprise failed.” He 
relieves Mme. de Maintenon from responsi- 
bility for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, but says that the worst policy of this 
reign dates from Louis’ marriage with her 
and that “‘ Naturally ignorant,” as he was, 
his intellectual defects were at once re- 
vealed when he allowed himself to fall under 
her influence. He writes (p. 426): 

“There is not a touchof greatness in Louis’ 
religious policy. That he was seriously religious 
there is no reason to doubt. * Father,’ he once 
said to Massilon, after the termination of his first 
course at Versailles, *I have listened in my 
chapel to many great preachers, and I have been 
very well satisfied with them, but as often as I 
hear you, 1 am very ill-satistied with myself.’ 
But Louis’ religious policy teems with ignorance, 
vindictiveness and shortsighted ness.” 

An Exposition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Consisting of an Analysis of each 
Chapter, und of a@ Commentary Critical, 
Exegetical, Doctrinal and Moral. By his 
Grace, the most Rev. Dr. MacEvilly, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York. $200.) There is much to commend 
from a practical point of view in this Com- 
mentary. It is stripped clean of the usual 
impedimentaof introductions, prolegomena 
and critical essays. It does not discuss the 
text, nor the critical nor circumstantial 
history of the Acts, nor the theories of in- 
terpretation applied to it. It pays very little 
attention to the controversies, doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical and critical, which have di- 
vided commentators. The Exposition is de- 
signed for plain people, and very rarely, in- 
deed, gets upon ground where evangelical 
believers might not stand with full and 
hearty consent. The Commentary contains 
amap of the countries embraced in the 

Pauline journeys as far as Rome. 

A Hand-Book on Tuberculosis Among 
Cattle. Compiled by Henry L. Shumway. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) Weare 
glad to call attention to this haud-book. 
We doubt if a more useful book can be 
found in the recent issues of the press. In 
“” way it concerns everybody, while the 
great dairy industries of the country have a 
direct interest in it of the highest impor- 
tance. The Cattle Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts say of the book that it is *‘com- 
plete, comprehensive, candid,” that the 
work of the compiler has gone on under 
their observation and has been performed 
with “‘ patience and care,” and that the 
‘** subject is one upon which the great body 
of the public is in need of the information 
he [Mr. Shumway] has presented.” Mr, 
Shumway believes in tuberculin as a test 
and gives reasons that will be reassuring to 
a somewhat disturbed and divided public. 
His book goes thoroughly into the practical 
and theoretic aspects of the subject and is 
both intelligent and judicious. 


The Appletons have just added to the 
“Great Commanders” Series, edited by 
James Grant Wilson, a rarely interesting 
number, General’ Sheridan. By General 
Henry E. Davies. (New York. $1.50.) A 
mournful interest is given to this volume 
by the author’s death about one month after 
he had completed his Memoir by writing the 
very brief preface published with it. Gen- 
eral Davies took up this work as he did every 
other he attempted with a conscientious 
determination to do every part of it as well 
as jt could be done. He verified his work 
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with a truly military precision, and he pu 
the enthusiasm of a strong man into it. 
His task was attractive. In many respects 
he had the most att#active subject assigned 
him in the whole series of the “ Great 
Commanders.” The work is done clearly, 
briefly, and with a happy combination of a 
soldier’s knowledge of what is required to 
describe a campaign or a battle,and of a 
civilian’s knowledge how to render those 
accounts intelligible to the ordinary reader. 

Ginn & Co. (Boston, $1.50) publish Volume 
V of Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. These studies are published by au- 
thority of the University under the direc. 
tion of James B. Greenough, Frederic D. 
Allen and Morris H. Morgan as editors, 
supported by a fund generously subscribed 
by the class of 1856. The present volume 
contains seven studies: ‘“‘Stage Terms in 
Heliodorus’s Aethiopica,” J. W. H. Wal- 
den: * Notes on the Bacchew of Euripides,” 
Mortimer L. Earle; ‘‘ Notes on Lysias,” H. 
H. Morgan; ‘Early Latin Parody,” J. B. 
Greenough ; The xérrafoc xataxté¢ in light 
of Recent Investigations,” Herman W. 
Hayley; *‘ De Scholic’s Aristophanes’s Ques- 
tiones Mythice#,’’ Carolus Burton Gulick ; 
and ‘* H asa Mute in Latin,” E. S. Sheldon, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Auwthor’s Journal for June con- 
tains an article on “ Practical Story Writ- 
ing,’’ by Mr. James Payn. 





...“‘Southern Statesman of the Old 
Régime,” by Professor William P. Trent, 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., will be published by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. in their ‘‘ Library of Kco- 
nomics and Politics.” 


.... We are requested to state by the Cur- 
rent Publishing Company that the William 
P. Robinson charged with embezzlement 
was never, as has been alleged, the publisher 
of Short Stories. He has never had any 
connection of any kind with the periodical 
or with the company. 


...-The Century Company will soon pub- 
lish ‘‘ Sonya Kovalévsky,” including ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections of Childhood,” by Mme. Kova- 
lévsky herself, translated by Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood, and a biography by Anna Car- 
lotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello ; and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s new novel of travel, 
**An Errant Wooing,” with illustrations. 


-.--Brown Thurston, 106 State Street, 
Portland, Me., has undertaken in connec- 
tion with Mr. Leonard B. Chapman, of the 
same city, to perfect the records of the de- 
scendants of Edward Chapman, of Ipswich, 
a work begun by the Rev. Jacob Chapman. 
The cost of the work will not be over $4. 
Any one having genealogical material bear- 
ing on this or on tbe Greenwood family, is 
requested tocommunicate with Mr. Thurs- 
ton. 


....Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York, will issue at once the first volume of 
a new series of popular biographies to be 
called ‘* Public Men of To day, an Interna- 
tional Series,” edited by S. H. Jeyes, en- 
titled The Ameer Abdur Rahmun, by 
Stephen Wheeler, F.R.G.S., to be followed 
by Li Hung Chang, by Prof. Robt. K. 
Douglas. The same publishers have already 
begun their new “Library of Natural His- 
tory” to be published fortnightly in fifty 
cent numbers, The first issues will com- 
prise ‘‘ The Royal Natural History,” edited 
by Richard Lydekker, in thirty-six num- 
bers. 


...-In the Magazine of Art for June, the 
descriptive article on ‘“* [he Closes of Salis- 
bury and Wells” is written and illustrated 
by Alexander Ansted, and William Howe 
Downes writes an illustrated article on 
“An American Painter, Mark Waterman.” 
The Colored Supplement of the Decorator 
and Furnisher represents a dining room 
for acity house, designed by F. L. Maren- 
zana. The Portfolio for April, No. 16 of the 
monographs, is a series of historical and 
architectural notes on ‘‘ Whitehall,” by W. 
J. Loftie. No. 17, the May issue, is by Wil- 
liam Anderson, and treats of Japanese 
wood enyravings, illustrated with more 
than forty facsimiles of woodcuts or color 
prints. 


...-The Youth’s Companion is responsi. 
ble for the following story: A respectable 
colored woman had asked leave to name het 
baby for Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Mrs. Spofford consented, and then was, nat- 
urally, surprised a few weeks later to hear 
the child addressed by its mother as Gene 
vieve. 


“* Why, how is this? she asked. ‘I thought 
the baby was to be named Harriet for me.’ Mrs. 
Spofford’s friends, as it chanced. had often ré- 
marked that her Christian name was not sui 
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to her; it was too chilly, too prim, too conven 

tional a name; therefore her amusement was all 
the greater when the smiling mother replied at 
once, a trifle apologetic, yet quite confident the 
correctness of her course would be manifest on 
consideration: ‘Oh yes, Miss Poffit—but then 
Genevieve ‘spresses youa great sight better’n 
Ha’yit does.’ ” 


..With its June number, Vol. IIT, No. 
1, Mr. Charles F, Lummis’s Land of Sun- 
shine, published in Los Angeles, Cal., 
assumes the magazine form. We agree 
with the editor that ‘“‘ the careful, continu- 
ous, expert study of an interesting locality 
under all its aspects with lavish illustra- 
tions will not be worthless to the historian,” 
and a magazine that does this cannot fail 
to interest the general reader, as well. The 
Land of Sunshine—again in the words of 
its indefatigable editor—is more than ‘‘a 
fair production for a ten-year-old city of 
eighty-five thousand” inhabitants. We can- 
pot help regretting, however, that the edi 
tors have been so stirred up by Mr. Eugene 
Field’s recent visit as to have saluted him 
with such a roaring all around the ring in 
their ‘* Lion’s Den.”’ 


....Macmillan & Co. have in press “ Off 
the Mill,” an account of a holiday tour in 
Switzerland, by Canon Browne, of St. 
Paul’s; and they will publish in the autumn 
“The United States of America, 1765-1861,” 
preceded by achapter on ‘ The Colonists, 
1760-66," by Prof. Edward Channing, of 
Harvard University, and also the valuable 
lectures on art recently given by Mr. John 
La Farge. at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Other books from the same house will be 
“Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living 
Seeds,”’ clerical experiences reported by 
Prebendary Harry Jones; *‘ Catholic So- 
cialism,” by Francesco 8S. Mitti, Professor 
of Political Economy at the University of 
Naples, translated by Mary Mackintosh, 
with introduction by Prof. David G. Ritchie, 
of St. Andrews, and ‘' Peasant Rents,” by 
Richard Jones (1831), edited by Professor 
Ashley, of Harvard, the next volume in the 
* Economic Classics ” series. 
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1. Because the General Assembly, has repeatedly urged 
‘*that our schools employ the Westminster Sabbath- 
school Helps to the exclusion of other and especially 
of irresponsible lesson systems.’’ 


2. Because they are carefully prepared for the use of 
the teachers and scholars of the Presbyterian church. 


3- Because comparing them with those of other de- 
nominational Boards and undenominational pub- 
lishing houses, in the words of the Michigan 
Presbyterian, ‘‘ For price they are as low as any of 
them ; lower than any of at all similar excellence. 
For quality there is absolutely no comparison.”’ 


The Presbyterian Review (Toronto, Canada), says : 
“The graded Sunday-school Helps edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., and published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, are 
as near perfection in their way as they can well be.”’ 


Sample Copies gladly furnished on application 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Westminster Series D 
of Lesson helps and 
Tlustrated Papers m0 


A few reasons why Presbyterian Sabbatb-scbools "i 
should use the Lesson helps and illustrated a» 
Papers tssucd by their Board of Publication, in N) 
preference to any others, 





Abraham Lincoln. 


Tributes from his Associates. 


Forty-two Special Articles by Soldiers, 
Statesmen and Citizens, as follows: 


The late GeEorGE WILLIAM CuRrTIS; the Hon. 
Henry L. DAwes, ex-United States Senator; 
W. J. Ferauson, Actor at Ford's Theater; 
W. H. HerRNpDOon, Mr. Lincoln's Law Partner ; 
Gen. JAMES F, RusiinG, of General Sickles’s 
Staff; Henry C. Bowen, editor of The Inde- 
pendent ; Major-Gen. O. O. HowARD, U.S.A.; 
W. O. Stopparp, Mr. Lincoln’s Private Sec- 
retary ; The Hon. A. H. Rice, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts; Murat HALSTEAD, editor of 
The Brooklyn Union; F. W. SEWARD, son of 
Sec'etary Wim. H. Seward; the Hon. Gkorar 
S. BOUTWELL, ex-Secretary Treasury; the 
Hon. THomas L. JAMES, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and others. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Wm. Haves Warp, D.D. imo, 
cloth, with portrait, gilt top, $1.25; paper 
covers, 0 cents, 

The selections contained in this volume appeared 
in the N. ¥Y. Independent. They were contributed by 
personal friends and acquaintances of Mr. Lincoln 
to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of his 
assassination. Their permanent historical value 
has been widely recognized and numerous requests 
have been made for their publication in book form. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 00., 


New York: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
Boston: 100 Purchase Street. 


2) Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Story of 


** Primitive’ Man. 


By EDWARD CLopp, author of ‘The Story 
of Creation,” etc. Library of Useful 
Stories. Illustrated. 1l6mo. Cloth, 40 
cents, 





This volume presents the results of the latest in- 
vestigations into the early history of the human 
race. The value of an up-to date summary like this 
is especially marked in view of the interest of the 
su bject. Like the successful “Story of the Stars.” 
this book is written in clear, concise language, as 
free as possible from technical words and phrases. 
The author is a recognized authority, and his lucid 
text is accompanied by a large number of attractive 
illustrations. 


The Vengeance of 
James Vansittart. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “* Stephen 
Ellicott’s) Dauyhter,’” etc. No. 169, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo., 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Needell has alwaysshown a quick appreciation 
of the dramatic possibilities which lie so near the sur- 
face of every-day life; but her study of motives and 
primitive forces has resulted in nothing so absorb- 
ing as the story which 1s unfolded in her latest book. 


The Zeit-Geist. 


By Ll. DoUGALL, author of * The Mermaid,” 
‘Beggars All,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

Miss Dougall bas written a charming and thought- 
ful story in “ The Zeit-Geist,” which will not be for- 
gotten by the reader, Its surgestions are of peculiar 
interest at atime when the subjects touched upon 
are In #0 many minds. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mailon 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CU., 


2 FIFTH AVE » NEW YORK. 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


A Weekly Jourual Devoted to the Religion 
ef Science. Yearly, $1.00. 
Sent ten weeks on trial for l0 cents. Send for sample 
copy. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Advertising Agency 
J. Le STAG. CO. Ah Paul and Chicago 


REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information, 


EDUCATION. 
FOR SALE. 


A well-established up-town West-side School. For 
particulars address, Principal. INDEPENDENT Office. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2 
address, 


For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 
ORK, clinton, 
Cc yr AGE SEM ARY ror GIKLs. 
Pleases those who oo wise home care and good 
mental discipline. Apply earty. 
Kev. C.W. HAWLEY, A.M, Principal. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 18/2. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 a year. Sept. . Write for illustrated 
catalogue. I. D. BLAKESLEE, DD, Principal, 
Kast Greenwich, R. 1, 


NEW York, Canandaigua 


Granger Place School 
For YOUNG LADIES. Established i876, 
Opens September 1s. 
CARULINE A. COMSTOCK, President, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 





Daleeutlins oO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895, 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation, 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students, 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


0th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. army 
officer detailed at Kiverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Priz., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


99 FOR GIRLS of all 

even a es ages. Looks to their 
physical as well as 

higher mental culture, Boating. stately trees, hand- 
somely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thorough- 
ly modern school. Native French and German Teach 

ers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalogue Mra, 

Sarah Ss. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N.J. 


WELLS COLLEGE p r the higher education of 


young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells ¢ ‘ollege 
WILLIAM E, WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 61st year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MISS A. KE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


wih sang HALL SCHOOL FOR G my. ‘Be 
» Preparatory and Special Courses. 
BARI = uM. MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE = wi't'ky. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


wee ESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
» Worcester, Mans, Four years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Flectrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and Extensive laboratories and 
workshops, thoroughly equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 
T. C. MENDENHALL, President, 


OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER. 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 


We have made an arrangement with THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 
COMPANY, of Boston, to bring out in book form the forty-two con- 
tributions upon Abraham Lincoln which appeared in our great Lin- 
coin Number of April 4th. We still have on hand copies of the 
extra edition of our Lincoln Number, containing the articles and edi- 


torials on Lincoln, which can be had at ten cents each. 


After these 


have been sold no more will be printed by us, and no more either of 
the regular or supplemental edition of the Lincoln Number can be 


furnished from this office. 


Those who wish to see the FORTY-FOUR original contributions 
which were printed in our great WASHINGTON NUMBER, April 
25th, 1889, will please indicate their wishes by sending to the 


office of THE INDEPENDENT a postal 


‘ard saying, Reprint the 


WASHINGTON NUMBER, and it will be done, as proposed, pro- 
vided one thousand such requests reach us on or before the first day 


of July, 1895. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
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TRAVEL. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 





ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave New Vork. Saturday, duly 
G,on the Large apd Elegant Twin-screw Steame 
ship *“‘Columbia’’ of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, fora 


Special Tour 
THROUCH 


EUROPE, 


Visiting England (with eight days in London), France 
with nine days in Paris), Switzerland, Northern 
taly,the Italian Lakes, Germany, the Rbine 

country, Holland, Belgium, etc.. the whole trip cov- 

ering days. The Party will be Limited in 

Numbers. 

J aly 1 and *5,—Tours to Alaska and the Yellow- 

stone National Park 
July i5. Tours to Colorado, Utah and the Yel- 

lowstone National Park. 
During the Summer and Autmun, 
of short trips 
Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln — a. ¥, 
__ss—iCUSIC. 


NOTE THIS 


~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
Children’s Voices. 4 (74tit,on how they 
how helped. By Emilie C Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs 31 ar 
Treble Clef Choir. tii vciiar muste ar 


ranged for Women's Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50cts. 
By G. F. Root. The best Amer 


Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 


lished. Price $2.75 

D 94 By G.F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
on * rect some errors in musical terminology. 

Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook":;<;70-" 
of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 


ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Stady of 
Music in Public Schools, embodying many novel 


A variety 











features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip. 


tive matter will be'sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


The Only 
**Dustless Path” 
Across the Continent. 








At Buffalo take the floating palaces 


of the Northern S. S. Company 
through the great lakes to Duluth. 

Thence, or from St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, westward over the only trans- 
continental route that is ballasted 
with rock,—the 


Great Northern 
Railway. 


A panoramic revelation of our many- 
sided northwest Empire—its illimita- 
ble wheat-fields and cattle ranges— 
haunts where big game yet abounds— 
and penetrating, with wonderful engi- 
neering skill, a land of lovely lakes and 
snow-capped mountains and mighty 
glaciers, yet unknown to “thousands 
in the east ”: 

Reaching finally the principal cities 
of the Pacific coast and connecting 
with steamships for Alaska, or Ha- 
wail, and Japan. 








Write to A. C. HARVEY, General Excursion Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. I, WHITNEY, 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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ering. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


gan fo Seonpicrgaiia 
The most delicate touch... 


upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, 
This pertect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


Cron ics 


a standard of excellence among the 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. ‘The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 1823, 


IY NEN RIS 


G. P. & T. A.. St, Paul, Minn., for it formation, 





refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 


greatest 


Examine our new styles before buying. 


791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





STATIONERY ETCQ oom-*- 





LOOK FOR WATER MARK 
EN 


“IN OUR LEDGER & LINEN PAPERS 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE 


a CR ANE BROS. PAPER MAKERS. 


WESTFIELD, MASS 








LINEN TYPE-WRITING PAPERS 


are a special production of the 
FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., 
Fairfield, Mass. 
They are preferred for their uniform surface, 
working Pano, on all machines. The light weights 


for mani citing meet the requireinents of the largest 
consumers, Rallroads, Insurance companies, etc. 





Any subscriber ” 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








Financial. 
SILVER AND WAGES. 


In the North American Review for 
June, is an article moderate in tone on 
the silver standard in Mexico, by Sefior 
Romero, the Mexican Minister to the 
United States. The writer thinks the sil- 
ver standard the best for Mexico under 
existing circumstances ; without entering 
into apy dispute upon that point, it will 
be interesting to discuss briefly certain of 
Sefior Romero’s assertions, so far as the 
same relates to our own country. 

It would be inexpedient for Mexico to 
change from the silver standard because, 
says the article, Mexican exports are not 
large enough to buy the’ gold necessary 
for such a change and not enough gold is 
yet produced in the country itself. When 
a nation ought to change from silver to 
gold is a question whose answer must 
depend on a number of conditions, partic- 
ularly the industrial development ; so that 
the situation in Mexico throws but little 
light upon our own problem in this re- 
spect. To quote from the Review : ‘‘ The 
United States is so far ahead of Mexico in 
material progress that a comparison 
would be unfair.” It is well to remember, 
however, that Chile has lately adopted 
gold as the standard (under some Jocal 
modifications as to redemption), and that 
such action is taken to mean that Chile 
intends to put herself in the forefront of 
industrial progress. When the time is ripe 
Mexico may do the same, 

But the point in Sefior Romero's article 
to which we wish to call careful attention 
is that wherein he gives as an advantage 
Mexico enjoys from the silver standard, 
the fact that exporters of Mexican prod- 
ucts make large profits. Producers of 
coffee, beans and the like sell their exports 
on a. gold basis, and turn the proceeds 
into (nominally) twice as many dollars. 
How, it will be asked, does this give them 
an uxtra profit? Because the expenses of 
production, principally wages, are yet on 
a silver basis, Let us see what this 
means. Wages in Mexico are abnormally 
low, not more than one-third the sums 
paid in the United States for common 
labor ; they are slowly rising as the coun- 
try grows in civilization, but at present 
the p:ofit of the exporter of coffee lies in 
the fact tbat he is paying but a few cents 
a day to his laborers. There has been for 
a long time a fierce dispute upon this very 
point as regards India, certain English 
econowists denying that the exports of 
In jian wheat could be traced to the fall in 
silver, and pointing to certain facts, such 
as the building of railways to the wheat- 
fields, as sufficient explanation. Altho 
the care is not clear, the preponderance of 
eviderce is in favor of the contention that 
silver has had little to do with the exports 
of wheat from India. And if it had, 
the success of the exporter during the 
time of high prices for wheat could 
only have come from the low wages paid 
the ryot, or Indian farmer and worker. 
But in the long run wheat can be pro- 
duced in the United States as cheaply as 
any where because well-paid labor in the 
end is more efficient, tho it would take 
longer for low prices to curtail the produc- 
tion in a half-civilized country than in 
our own land, 

Mexico does not compete with us in 
wheat por we with her in coffee, so we 
can concede for the moment that Mexican 
exporters are making money at the ex- 
pense of the peons, as the Mexican Minis- 
ter claims. What does that signify for 
the people of the United States? It signi- 
fies, for one thing, that it is not really the 
silver standard which makes Mexican ex 
porting profitable, but rather the low 
wages which are paid in depreciated silver 
dollars. Wecould make exporting profit- 
able in the United States by arranging 
the thing the same way whatever our 
standard of value—by reducing all wages 
to one-third the present amounts. 

Now, whether so iutended or not, the 
adoption of the silver standard by the 
United S‘ates would at first have just that 
effect ; it would put us back into the in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing in Mexico— 
but not for long. If a silver dollar were 





would like the paper sen’. 





to circulate at its bullion value, fifty 
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cents, commodities would be worth nom” 
inally twice what they are to-day, while 
every laborer, every clerk, every profes- 
sional man dependent on salaries or stated 
fees, would find his income reduced one- 
half in value. Forty per cent. of all per- 
sons male and female over ten years of 
age in the United States, are working for 
wages or salaries of some sort. Are all 
these important classes in the United States 
ready forsucha calamity ? Of course there 
would at once be strikes and demands for 
higher wages, nominally higher, that is be- 
cause payable in fifty-cent dollars, until the 
old relation of wages to standard of living 
was once nore adjusted after great losses, 
and when adjusted nobody would be a bit 
better off than before. Meanwhile, the 
whole business machinery would be 
thrown into confusion with failures and 
disasters except to the few. 

No, we do not want the wages of Mexi- 
co to prevail in the United States; it 
would be better for that country if wages 
were higher, for after enumerating the 
advantages which Mexican exporters en- 
joy, Sefior Romero adds: ‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing all this we would like to see silver 
commanding the same price as before it 
was demonetized in 1873,” which if it 
could be would take away those advan- 
tages. But the Mexican Minister is a 
statesman, and knows what is the best 
standard for all countries, even if Mexico, 
because of her conditions, must approach 
it gradually. But for the United States 
to go back to the conditions prevailing in 
Mexico would be to attempt to put com- 
merce again into swaddling clothes. No 
one needs to have the best money so much 
as the poor man who has little of it, and 
who must make that little buy the most 
goods pos-ible. 


- 
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STATE BANKS. 


ATTENTION is called to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State Bauks 
doing business in this city, published in 
our columns this week. A summary of 
the more important items is given here- 
with : 








BANK OF AMERICA, 





RIO 555 oso oso 5 sees p06 sisiees $34,108,110 
ee Tee ee 3,000,000 
NE REE I errr 1,500,000 
Undivided profits.......... ee 796,604 
SOMMPIMIEIN ois ins' eis 4 subiesseentee se5s 28,811,506 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
SIIIION aoc oo 504 nv oe5elowesie once $7,444.471 
RORNITON BOI 655505550006 ceesnawns 300,000 
SNR oc cc ose 5-005 he cieeeaae 600,000 
Undivided penn Pr aaee aL heen ne 236,401 
RPRNERIN caioic ra iste \iie go rsceia oie is oo eine 6,308,070 
BOWERY BANK 
DR GMINIE cis ioikioasmissinsiencaawcxels $3,939,477 
SORRY MRGIKS occ saaoecsesssoece 250,000 
DINE, (cit.tiss caGanstessesssa esas 250,000 
UIHGITEAOd HLONTS.....<5. 0000000000 311,441 
ee ER arr rT 8,128,086 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ROSIER 5555505 50swisheecucaiwes $1,625,796 
Capital stock....... - Blob alas Saeiskes 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 249,081 
[LSS (See eS eee aoa 1,276,715 
Pe MURRAY HILL BANK 
OIE Soa reasuncnseawauwess $1,988,739 
Capital stock.............0..00e08 100,000 
SES kT ee 300,000 
Undivided profits......... ....-+ 74,086 
SONI os Ge assawei oneness 1,514,653 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
PRRNNINES cec55scuwcnwsnycceeses $2,739,885 
CAPER) BLOCK, 6.2. <isiescvcccscce see 300,000 
eins WAGs exiaic'n 300,000 
Undivided profits .......... 139,316 
Se ae eee 1,990, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


JUNE is not usually ‘a month of activity 
in business. Generally it is a period of 
uncertainty and waiting ; for the spring 
trade is over and preparations are in ordet 
for the autumn trade. The average mer 
chant at this time expends a good deal of 
thought on both crop prospects and the 
industrial outlook, in order that he may 
be more fntelligently prepared for the 
coming season’s demands. He is espe 
cially anxious to know all about the con: 
dition of growing grain and cotton, 
shows a growing interest in the state 
the various industries upon which ou 
material prosperity is yearly becoming 
more and more dependent. Upon thes 
matters there is no lack of informatiod; 
and fortunately this year the outlook is ia 
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promising contrast with the last two or 
three years. That considerable damage 
has befallen winter wheat is generally 
admitted ; but, with favorable weather 
the remainder of the season, the net 
result may easily turn out better than ex- 
pected, especially in view of the higher 
prices which wheat now commands, Corn 
promises fairly, and this isa much more 
important crop than wheat. The cotton 
acreage is established by the Chronicle at 
11.6% less than last year. Thisis not en- 
couraging, particularly as the crop is re- 
ported late, and also below last year in 
condition. It js the industrial situation, 
however, which affords the most substan- 
tial promise. From all directions come 
reports of reviving activity. Iron mills, 
textile factories, and industrial establish- 
ments of all kinds, which have been idle 
for months, are starting up. Not a feware 
pressed with orders that will keep them 
busy for weeks ahead. New enterprises 
are being initiated and pushed with vigor. 
Car shops are likely soon to be filled with 
orders, and building is going along upon an 
active scale. Such evidences of industrial 
revival can be multiplied indefinitely. Asa 
result wages are rising and the unem- 
ployed decreasing, two facts which very 
soon must manifest themselves in an in- 
creased consumption of necessities at all 
the large manufacturing centers, A bet- 
ter basis of confidence in the future than 
this could not be found. Clearing House 
returns at the leading cities last week 
showed an increase of 27%. As the gains 
were evenly distributed and speculation 
was smaller than in previous weeks this is 
excellent evidence of an enlarged volume 
of business. 


All prospective business improvement 
has been so amply discounted in Wall 
Street for the time being, that the Stock 
Market naturally displayed a quieter tone. 
At times prices showed a declining ten- 
dency, as a few unfavorable developments 
encouraged liquidation. The reduction of 
Northwest’s dividend, while fully ex- 
pected, was a damper on speculation. 
Crop news was also against better prices 
for stocks, and the East-bound freight 
movement continued very light owing to 
the small foreign demand for our cereal 
and other domestic products. The cordage 
fiasco,also the slow progress made in the re- 
organization of bankrupt properties, acted 
detrimentally. But the greatest hindrance 
to any further advance was the changed 
pesition of London. Foreign purchases 
of stocks almost ceased, the speculative 
feeling in London being checked by fears 
of areaction in African mining stocks. 
No surprise would be expressed if several 
failures there followed the reckless specn- 
lations in these shares; but no serious 
consequences are anticipated, and the ef- 
fect upon this market could only be tem- 
porary. Mr. Morgan’s return from Lon- 
dona few weeks hence will be awaited 
with unusual interest. Foreign exchange 
has been very strong, owing to light ex- 
ports and the partial cessation cf security 
shipments. No uneasiness resulted, how- 
ever, for the Morgan-Belmont syndicate 
have complete control of the exchange 
market, and a better supply of security 
bills is anticipated at an early date, 
Money continues in superabundant supply 
and rates very easy. Call loans on stocks 
were 1@2%. Time money is in small sup- 
ply at 14@2¢ for one to two months and 
*4@3% for five to seven months. Com- 


mercial paper is in better supply owing to f 


better business prospects, and demand is 
urgent. Good commission house names 
are 24@31¢ for four months. 





The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the — 


last two weeks: 


June 8, June 1. Increase. 

seeeees  $503,437,600 — $502,547,200 $890,400 
Creer 70,783,800 70,641,003 142,800 
110,333,300 112,137,600 *1,754,300 

565,996,800 5665, 229,400 *232,600 

13,233,500 13,256,200 922,700 





The following shows the relation be- 
the reserve and the liabilities : 





* a ae $70,783,830 $70,641,000 $142,800 
tenders, 110,383,330 112,137,600 1,754,300 
Total reserve. $181,167,100 $182,778,60 *p1,611.500 
ve required 
MAlnstdep’ts, 141,499,200 141,557,350 58,150 





SUrD, reserve.. $29,667,900 41,221,250 1,063,800 


THE INDE 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


June 9th, 184—Surplus............scecccecesees $76,918,250 
June 10th, 1893—Surplus..,......... aenseuienbent 14,420,900 
June llth, 1892—Surplus........ eocccccccccocces 23,545,850 


June 12th, 1891—Surplus 
June Mth, 189—Surplas... 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 


rates for sterling as follows : 


Sixty days..... ..... Orccccccces-ccceccccccccs +004 8844 
Sight........ eeee e00ee cece See coccccccccesccocces 4.8954 
OBRIAS, 000: seccccosccccccescoscoccosesce con eccectdeee 
Documentary for payment sip aaiacaialsaiwal mane 4.8744-754 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week en‘- 
ing June 8th, were: 











Merchants... 

New Yorg.... 
Republic..... . 152 
State of New York.. -s 
PRE cicvencccccsecess 1904 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Ask: d 
BB. cccc--ccccccece coccccccccccsccccccccccccccs 7 . 
Now 46, Registered. ....ccccee secccccccccces 12334 12834 
New 48, COUPON.....cccccccccccccccccccceees 1235@ «12854 
4s, Registered...... woesee seassevecavonecoucons WUl%y 1% 
ORO ccccctscanscwaxecee aaaileal ciweontll 1134 
New 5s, Registered..... sOeeessveccescoesooe 116 11636 
Ge, COUPONS. ...ccrcccccccrcccccrccccccccsccees 116% 


Currency 68, 1896 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898. 
Currency 66, 1899........06 cee cee cone deveuee 10844 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 








Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMEFICR....crccccccccccrcccce 208 2u3 210 
American Exchange....... 15846 157 160 
BOWEPY....ccccccccccccccccece 21 250 caus 
Broadway......ccccccsceceess 23556 240 255 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 155 150 160 
Central National........... 120 Ni 10 
Chase National. .........++ - 2% KO coos 
Chatham. .........06 + eeeee 340 350 400 
Chemical........ccccccccee ve 4,205 4,100 4,800 
CEP rccccccecccccces cocccoceee 462 440 eese 
Citizens’ ....ccccccccceccccces 135 185 
ColumMbIA.....ccccccccccccvee sees 200 
Commerce,.......++++ . - 18% 18244 187 
Continental. ........00++ ecco §=— 188 125 eoce 
Corn Exchange..... .... ooe 28544 282 300 
East RAVEPr.......ceeeeseeeeee 135 180 145 
Eleventh Ward .......... . 2% 200 cove 
PURBDincvccsceccesceccssccscses 320 
Fifth AVeNUEC......ccccccces - 8,230 2,50 
First National....... .s.e-- SAU 2,500 
First National of S. I...... 9 15 125 
Fourteenth Street.........- 11046 liv 
Fourth National...........- 187 181 183 
PARE ..000.c00000 cecece 100 
Gallatin National.......... BUBLG 3u0 
Gartield National..... ..... 400 30 eee. 
German American......... 13 15 125 
German Exchange......... 40 116 eve 
Germania, ........+++ ercceee 350 3BU0 
Greenwich.........0+ ssseeee 175% 155 
HAMOVEP. ...00.00c000scccccces 3uo 310 340 
Hide and Leather.......... v4 eoee liu 
Hudson River.......+--+++e6 10 155 “cow 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 560 
IPVING....cccccccccccccccsccece 145 14 bu 
Leather Manufacturers 167 1w 200 
LADOEEY..rccccece cocccccccce 116 Llu 125 
Lincoln National..........+. 618 615 eee 
Manhattan........ssccccceee Wy 19) 20 
Market and Fulton......... 215% 218 230 
MOCHANDICS’....00. 000. eeeeee 14554 ldo péale 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 145% 140 cee 
Mercantile.........seseee coe |= A Wo 193 
Merchants’...cccccccccccccce 13456 132 ea) 
Merchants’ Exchange...... lil 112 125 
Metropolitan.......-..seee++ 3% 2 44 
Metropoli8.......++s.eeeeeee ame 400 465 
Mount MOMris.......e.eeee6 140 lle coco 
Murray Hill............. eve 305 neat 
N@SBAU.....cccccerecee soveee At 150 165 
New YOPK......-.ccecces focce 2a0 222 232 
New York County........+. 687 Su 580 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 100 125 
NINE. .ccccccccccccccce coves - M9% 120 
Nineteenth Wara svcccesee. - Mb iw 
North America.......-.-+++ 140 130 150 
Oriental.....0-ccce- aes - 82 200 240 
PACIAIC. 000200000 coves seccce - Ws 175 
PAPE .000 cocccccccceseccveccs - 2% 270 
People’s.......ccsccccccccecce 276 290 
PHODIZ....cccccccccccccccccce 11634 10 125 
Repablic...ccccccce vee cove 152% 152 iw 
Seaboard National ....... 168 168 169 
Second National... ........ 350 wo coee 
Seventh National.........++ wi 110 cece 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 90 102 
BIZEM..ccccccee c-cccccee eoooe = BB auU 
Southera National........++ 10 140 
Stave of New York....... 105 14 
Third National...........++ 105 105 
Tradesmen’s........++ +++ 100 % 
Twelfth Ward...........+6. 1% oes 14 
UNION. ....00-ccccccces eoce oe 1m 200 eres 
Union Square....... «oo | 200 
United States National... 175 180 — 
Western National.. a a 110 115 


West SIMC......cceeeeeeereee 275 270 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

....It looks very much as if the Safe 
Trust had been dissolved. A meeting was 
held in this city last week, and the result 
was that each one of the safe manufactur- 
ers will take charge of and manage their 
own business. Since the combination 
little or no money has been made and 


PENDENT, 


much dissatisfaction among the stock- 
holders has existed for a long time. 


...Some of the most notable bankers 
and financiers of the United States have 
sprung from the Mohawk Valley in the 
State of New York. One of these, Daniel 
Cady,of Amsterdam, N. Y., died last week 
at the age of seventy-five years. He was 
for twenty years Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of that place, and at the time 
of his death was its Vice President. Pre- 
vious to removing to Amsterdam Mr. 
Cady was for several years Cashier of the 
Oneida Central Bank of Rome, New York. 


...A correspondent of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, at San Antonio,Tex., writes us under 
date of June 6th that the country there 
never looked so well as at present. The 
grass is particularly fine, and farmers west 
of San Antonio will raise from forty to 
fifty bushels of corn to the acre, and there 
are not half enough cattle in the country 
to eat the grass. He adds that a ton of 
hay to the acre can be cut from the land 
adjoining San Antonio, where there has 
not been a spear of grass for two years, 
owing to the drought. 


...-The Jowa Loan and Trust Company, 
of Des Moines, Ia., announces that $100,- 
000 of its debenture bonds, maturing Jan- 
uary Ist, 1896, have been called for July 
1-t next, and are payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, this city. This Company, 
which was established in 1872, now stands 
in the very front rank of the loan and trust 
companies of the country. It has a capi- 
tal of half a million and total assets of 
nearly five million dollars. Its surplus 
and undivided earnings are $320,000. The 
officers of the company are John M. 
Owens, President ; David F. Witter, Vice 
President; W. E. Coffin, Treasurer, and 
J. H. Blair, Secretary. 


-The Treasury Department issues 
the. following statement of the amount 
and kinds of money in circulation in the 
United States June ist. Comparison is 
here made with May 1st, 1895, and with 
June ist, 1894, and holdings of the Federal 
Treasury are excluded : 


Gold coin. $483,770,430  $483,111,525 $496,799,152 
Silver dol- 
lars...... 52,812,570 63,413,700 61,952,691 
— sil- 
ioaces 50,786,487 50 653,010 57,044,250 
Gold ctfs.. 48,539,560 48,751,009 69,374,549 
«Silver c tfs $21,553,171 823,215,271 320,950,950 
Treasury 
notes... 117,954,807 121,840,500 140,074,690 
U.S. notes 266,938,032 267,393,905 270,500,089 
Currency 
CMS... 48,245,000 87,205,000 59,250,000 
Nat. bank 
notes.. 206,579,490 204,760,225 199,724,021 








Total... $1,606,179,556 $1,599,434,154 61,675,669, 401 


...The following securities were sold 
at auction ; 


$5,000 Central Ra. of N. J. 5%. 
20shares Brooklyn C ity Rd. C 







on 
13,000 L. 8. — M. 8, second 121 
3, 000 C., am 
5, "000 c., Q. % 105% 
5.000 New York and New Eng. first 7%..... 102% 
00 Teledo and Ohio Cen. first 5%......... 111 
000 Essex Passenger ft Ry. Co. cons, 6%..... 1114 
000 United d. and Canal Co’s aa 
$1,000N. Y., L. E. and W. fourth 5f......<0. 11244 
$10,000 cubic = eee 1054 
$1,0% City of Brooklyn Water Loan 6%...... 102% 
,000 Columbus and Toledo first 7%......... 1204, 
5,000 Kings County Elevated first 5%.......... al 
5.000 Eastern of Minnesota first 5%.......... 108% 
5 000 St. Paul and Duluth second 5#.......... 104 
$10, oy Long Dock Co. cons. first 6%......... 30% 
$3, . Cen. and H. 102@102%4 
By rin St. P|, M. and M. first 4%......s+ +e .000- 87% 
$8,000 ©. B: MUO a cadicevecnvecaceecieed 10454 
ees) ea) eee 116% 
149 shares Pennsylvania Rd...... 2.2, 105% 
8 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Cos...250 
117 shares Rensselaer and BAPatoge......0000- 186 
200 shares Canada Southern.................0+ Bs, 
47 shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co........ a4 
4) shares Wagner Palace Car Co.. ibis 
100 shares Cons. Gas. Co. of eR Waigeud 61% 
te GRONGEE OF Ne de Bevcccccccccce covcse 116 
10,000 Nyack and Northern 6%............... 106 
DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company has declared a dividend of 
14% on the preferred stock, and 14% on the 
common stock, payable July 5th. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our lst cf * Selected Securities.” 


ANNUITY, BONDS, 


They double the income ofe e baeeis persons, andon 
lives are payable to the survivor. it terms ade irene 
(stating datenf> rth RG Cisuentee IR wav NV 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 











ater a fixed income 


Suring Nt. SECURITY 
they prolong ame 











DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. &.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 





(818) 21 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


THE MIDOLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
MONON oieccedcciviecceces ....8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
es of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


PREFERRED STOCK | 


OF 


An Old Established Manufacturing 
Business. 


The dividends dre paid semi- ape os | and regu- 
larly, and even during the panic period, the come 
pany earned about 12 per cent.on the com- 
mon stock, in addition to the preferred dividend. 
We have some smal blocks of this stock for sale 
at par. Full particulars sent on application. 


LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO. 


liand13 William St.. New York iC ity. 


United States Trnst Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
aid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time the y may remain with the Company, 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEOKGE BLISS, Vice Pree, 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 


JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. SLOANE 

‘ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H, SCHWAB, 

GEORGE BL oe FRANK LYMAN, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F, VIETOR, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 

EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 

Ww. BAYARD CUTTING, 1OHN CLAFLIN. 

CHARLES 5. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


Hig h- Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 

We make a specialty of High Ciass Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment, 

Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 


Baring, Magoun & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in DOLLARS for use of travellers in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
POUNDS SIrERLING for use in Europe and 
the East, against deposit of cash, prime secu- 
rities, or satisfactory guarantee, 





- MOORE BROTHERS, | 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
LOANS negotiated, payable in gold,secured by 
first lien on minneapor 8 real estate. 
ESTA ES managed, e rent, coliect 
rents, and take general charge 
oF Prpperty- TES ren New York, Philadelphia 
an New England references. 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, © 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


ry) A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
% vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 
ness originally established more than thirty 
years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 

an gages on improved Inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 

of institutions. Eastern and Western references. 

0 Correspondence invited. 





BANKING HOU SE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Orders for securities executed for investment or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposit accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at Ll Actas financial and transfer 
agents 4 Corporatio 

ranch Offices, 2 Fifth Ave.; corner 25th St., 87 

Hudson 8t., and 16 Court St., Broo«lyn. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss, The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphiet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Ohiense. 








First National Bauk Bidg., lowe Falis,.i2. 
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: Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 


29 (814) 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
tures Write for daseription. 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 
both placer and quertz, producing and ready for 
development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
both forsale and negotiation for development, Gold 
mining has been reduced to a sclence, It is no longer 
a bazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the investigations of capital 
We have properties that will yield fortunes, Cor- 


respondence solicited. 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 


O14 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon, 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERICA, Ga the morning of the 29th day of 


Ly # 
— RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


rectuors......++ = Soa beenbeebeh $18,465,165 “3 
Due from directors ° 45,000 wy 
OVOTArAlts ........ cere cere ee ceesenecereves 44 62 


Due from trust companies, State and 
National banks Lenin Saks ne ee 
Banking house and lot 
United states bonds......- 
Stocks and bonds.........-- 
Specie. ......0e-eeee eee ° ° ° oe 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks...........- 
Cash items, v1z.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash, 


1,082,254 52 
cone 90,000 00 
eieebenet 152,552 46 
1,246,665 39 
2,842,002 ii 








5,766,647 00 


$5,519,568 00 
126,861 50 


3,046,429 50 
Total ......ccerccssccsccccecceccssvcvecees $55,108,109 78 


$3,000,000 CO 
1,500,000 00 
746,005 70 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
surplus fund,,.....-+.--++-ses eres 
Undivided profits Nneihad 
due depositors, as follows, Viz: 
. Deposits subject to check.. 814,587,690 45 
Demand certificates of de- 








posit.... 
Certified ¢ Divsccee “a 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
IG... .-cevves er a 


4°, 7608 61 


$16,724,506 29 

Due trust companies, State 
and Nationa: banks.. naw 
Due savings bananas... . ----- 
Unpaid dividends. ..... > 


9,742,791 38 

242,792 41 

1,056 00 
28,811,506 Os 


Total. ......cc.ccccessses secccceecesceces $04,108,109 78 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New Y ORK, &x.: 
WILLIAM H. PEKKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNES, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
jca,a bank located and doing business at Nos, 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in all respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 2#th day of May, 1895; and they 
further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the bank- 
ing law (Chap, 689, Laws of Inve), and not elsewhere ; 
and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 20th day of 
Mu 14%, a8 the day on which such report shall 
be made; that deponents’ knowledge of the correct- 
ness of the foregoing report is derived from a con- 
stant familiarity with and inspection of the affairs of 
sald corporation, and sap co pettch was prepared 
ponents’ personal supervision. 
aemenh: PLLA H. PEARINS, President. 
WALTEK M. BENNETT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed ane aeere to by both depo- 
- y of June, 18%, before me, 
nents, the dd day of phn Yi 
Notary Public (No, 17). 


VARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WAKD BANK,on the morning of the 
Web day of May, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
DEMME; ..-. tungubesceasenrens seebeactesces $157,356 39 
Liability of directors 
(as makers)... 
Overdrafts.... 
Due from Stat 
Banking house and lot.... 
Other real estate....... 
Stocks and bonds 
Specie ons 
United States legal-tender 1 
culating notes of National 94nks....... 
Bills and checks for the lay’s ex- 
CANES. ......66 cee cece eter ener eeeeneees 
Items carried as cash. 
MWOUFTeNL EXPENSES. «6.0.6.6. eee eee eee eee eeee 






70,216 96 
N74 dL 
















OE nccwevaveseedescecssecnaseuecen see $1,625,706 40 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash.... 

Undivided protits, viz.: 


$100,000 00 











Discount — 4 
J - ze a) 
Exchange. an 


interest 
auher profits.......-- 





224,729 12 
. 249,081 47 
Due depositors as follows, 
viz.: ' De 
Deposits subject tocheck. $1,259,904 75 
Demand certificates of de- 





SOMES. .cccccccsce 8.757 00 
Certified checks... 7,481 27 
Unpaid dividends... 12 WU 


——_———-—— 1,276,715 

Ee ee : ee 5 49 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: | 
SHENK Y STEERS, President, and CHAKLES . E. 
BKOWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH Ww ARD BANK, 
a bank located and doing business at No. 47 Avenue 
D, in the city of New York, in said county, being daly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
ali respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
20th day of May, 18%; and he further says that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws 
of 1892), and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks desig- 
nating the 29unh day of May, 18%, as the day on 
which such report shall be made; that deponents 
knowledge of the correctness of the foregoing report 
is derived from a constant familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report aud schedules were prepared under depo- 

{ supervision. 
aly pa on HENKY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. BROW ." oy 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
ay of June, 18%, before me, 
ne nts,the oth day ee ae 
Notary Public, Kings Co, 

Certificate filed in N, Y. Co. 














UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS, New York City, on the 
morning of May 2th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,...... .. $4,593,428 36 
Loans and discounts, due 





from directors...........+++ 40,000 U0 —$4,633,428 36 
Overdrafts etn ebovees -epegpecegsouse 2,004 58 
Due from banks............... $54,805 58 
Due from bankers. ona 6097 11— = 1500 09 
Keal estate oe JB2 2 


32 20 
220,900 69 





Specie 
U.S. legal-tender notes and 
circulating notes of Na- 


errr 635,103 00 











Exchanges and other items. 451,769 82 
Due from Treasurer of 
United States onee 18,000 (0— 1,999,216 78 
SR OR cewccccecees sévecovcesccce 5,407 77 
EN insiverdbceiabrcseebrenasonservren: 26 $7,444,471 4 
CR GRIT. ocvcvsccrncccccceccenscvcvsicee $310,000 UU 


Surplus. 
Other profits... 
Due depositors 
Demand certificates of de- 


60U,UW0 OU 
286,400 65 





$5,705,600 46, 


39,249 9 
72,274 OB 


4,794 44 
$5,826,917 97 


Due trust companies, State 





and National banks........ 5,000 00 
Due savings banks... oo 473,584 65 
Due private bankers, ....... 2,267 81 


$6,308,070 41 


cis: siaitevichsbaeeas * $7,444,471 4 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 
THEODORE ROGERS, President, and #. C, KV- 
ANS, Cashier, of the Bank of the Metropolis, a bank- 
ing association located and doing business at New 
York, in said county, being duly and severally 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the toregoing 
is, in all respecus, a true statement of the condition 
of Ube said bank before the transaction of any busi- 
ness On the morning of Tuerday, the 28th day of May, 
18%), in respect to each and every of the items and 
particulars above specified, according to the best of 
his knowledge and beliet; and that the business of 
the said bank has been and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaia. 
THEO. ROGERS, President. 
kK. C, EVANS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 3d aay of June, 1895, before me, 
"RED'K A, KOOTH, 
Notary Public, in and for the City and County of 
New York. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
“ . BANK, on the morning of the 2¥th day of 
May, 1805: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 
Bisccencnccccovecvevevecececseesoeseses $1,411,069 91 


PUREED ccvsvcevcasscccnepsecvcowescesconey 41,000 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule,............... 53 06 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 206,818 50 
Banking house and lot, as per 

RREIIIED vincdvescescesnseesta Gnu $80,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched- 

UDO, .. ccrcccsescccscccessscececsees 





85,200 WO 
444,821 05 


Specie, as per schedule, ......... 214,440 70 
U.S. legal-tender notes and c 
notes of National bDANKS..............5+55 215,650 00 


Cash items, V1z.; 
Hills and checks for the next 


day’s @CXCNANBES...........6+6 $79,540 02 
Other items carried as Cash, ‘ 
as per schedule.............. 28,412 26 


107,952 2% 


Loss and expenses, viz.: 


Current expenses............- pebeveesebee 12,279 59 

BEE. cicccescncececsedntonetnnbeuebeseses 2,739,885 UW 
LIABILITIES. 

Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............. $300,000 00 

Surplus Fund.........ccccccecvecccccccvcvess 400,000 00 


Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 





a 189,516 26 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $1,576,298 49 
Demand certificates of de- 





BORE... ccccccceccssvccesccece 4,400 (0 
Certified checks,..........++ 24,000 26 
$1,609,698 75 
Due savings banks..... 380,000 UU 
Amount due pot inc 
under any of the above 
heads, as per schedule, 
viz.: 
Unpaid dividends.......... 1,870 08— 1,990,568 83 
Dota ...0.000cvccccccccceccecevcccoceseenges $2,739,885 U0 


STATE OF NEW YOnK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 383.: 

CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, of » bank 
located and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 24h day of May, 1895; and be further say 
that the business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws or 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 20th day of May, 18%, as the day 
on which such report shall be made; that deponent’s 
knowledge of the correctness of the foregoing report 
is derived from a conssant famillarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report ara schedules were prepared under depo- 
nent’s personal supervision, 

CLINTON W, STARKEY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to by C. W. Starkey, Presi- 
dent—the Cashier is absent and cannot join in this 
report—the 5th day of June, 18%, before me, 

Jos. E. KEHOE, 
(No. 12.) Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President; STUY VES- 
ANwv FID5H, Vice President; EDWAKD E, POOR, 
Vice President; GEO. 5. ufCKOK, Cashier; EDW, 
J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





. . ° , 
Extensive Setety Vaults for the Conven- 
n 


Entrance only through the Bunk. 
DIRECTORS: Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, kdward FE, Poor, 
W. Rockwell Potes, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
fleld, rrancis RK. Aupecee, Joun Jacob Astor, George 
8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT _ 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 











_ a 


YHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
C COMPANY, 52 WALL STREET, June ¢th, 1895. 
—A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CEN’, on the preferred stock and ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the common stock of 
this Company will be paid at this office on Friday, 
July 4th, 1895. Transfer boows will close on Mon- 
day, June lth, and reopen on Monday, June 24th, 
18. 

M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 

THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY, 

No. 26-28 Ferry St., New York. 
May 28th, 1895. 

The Board of Directors of this comaeny have this 
day declared an extra dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
(9.28) PEK SHARE on its preferred stock, payable 
June lth, 1895. 

The transfer books for preferred stock will be 
closed June Ist, at 12 M.,and reopened June 11th, 1895, 

JAMES RK, PLUM, Treasurer, 
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ANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the 2¥th day of May, 1805: 


RESOURCES. 
loans and discounts, less due from di- 







FOCUOTS. ....0-.000 i $2,232,054 55 
Liability of direc 

(a8 MAKETS)........6+-00 0+ pen snes covege 197,748 51 
Due from trust companies,State and 

tional banks, as per schedule ........... 246,216 18 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 21,872 05 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 24,960 OO 


Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 


Specie, 00 per BOROGDUNC. ..200 00 soceccrcccee 468,121 64 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................++ 370,852 00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 


Ms ceccks ctbte.sbsseuseabeee sania 144,033 90 
Other ivems carried as cash, as per 
DOUDERES. 00.5: osveevcceey eoeeses oe Seenowss 1,873 40 
Pra ss Gpasehcéccnedse ones. Seencne wnave $4,939,476 08 
LIABILITIES. 
$250,000 00 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. 
Surplus fund : 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount, 
interest........ 
Other profits 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check... $4,091,202 U7 
Demanu certificates of de- 


250,000 OU 









- $11,441 17 


56 OO 
36,678 1s 





under any of the above 


heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends.......... 99 61— 3,128,055 81 
DA cb nccinintds bes bbn eee Shocbeesae as $3,959,476 98 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s." 

‘. 4, Ue GRAAF, President. and F, J. 
MAYHEW, Cashier of the BOWEKY BANK 
OF NEW YORK, a bank located and = doing 
business at No. 62 Bowery, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with 
the schedule accompanying the same,is,in ail respects, 
4 true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 29th day 
of May, 1895; and they further say that the busi- 
ness Of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
with day of May, is8¥5, as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowledge of | 
the correctness of the foreguing report is derived 
from a constant familiarity with and inspection of | 
the affairs of said corporation, and that said report and 
schedules were prepared under deponents’ personal 
supervision. H. P. DE GRAAF, President, 

F. C,. MAYHEW, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

uents, the dd day of June, 1895, before me. 








day of Muay, 1895 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
beeshnneeeeiskoaeseel esssbe Jeuseaes $1,391,358 58 


13,500 00 





Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 11,652 6s 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 135,314 35 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... $1,578 49 
lsonds and mortgages, as per schedule. 100,000 OU 


84,092 50 
12,144 37 


54,885 UO 
Cash items, viz.: 
sills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges,... 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule.... 


$91,082 15 





3,935 63 


4,967 81 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Re IIIINED, wntinnssecetes sceenscceene 20,360 72 
Assets not included under any of the 
above heads, as per schedule, viz.: 




















Furniture and fixtu 3,050 00 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNL, ........ccccccccorsccees 584 15 
BNE cnvbGchevseunnvegesuecorssn sesenece $1,088,738 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid In, in cash. wee oee $100,000 00 
EL: UdsiCadubcs cebncseateroataans 300,000 U0 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
OS eee $71,941 88 
SURCMRENTIO. 00.0. c00c0008 oo 781 1s 
BERRIOND. occ ccvevecccescccsoes Lois 02 


Saienniianenennaes 74,086 03 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits supject to check. $1,467,514 22 
Demand certificates o 

a Sneses-seencereceese 915 00 
Certified checks............ 40,739 4% 


$1,509,248 65 
Due trust companies, State 
and National banks, as 
per schedule...... oedeese ° 
Amount due not ine 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends......... . 


$5,555 97 





48 00 —1,514,652 62 
$1,988,748 65 
or NEW YORK, s3.: 

KUFUS M. STIVERS, Vice President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of the Murray Hill Bank,a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No, 70 Third Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business 
on the 2th day of May, 1895; and they 
further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law anep. 659, Laws of 182), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the oe oe of Banks designating the 
2th day of May, 18%), as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowleage 
of the correctness of the foregoing report is derived 
trom a constant familiarity with and inspection of 
the affairs of said corporation, and that said report 
and schedules were prepared under Geponents’ per- 
sonal supervision. 

RUFUS M, STIVERS, Vice President. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the dd day of June, 1895, before me, 
THOMAS DAKLING, 

















(82) Notary Public. 


June 138, 1895, 


COMMERCIAL. 

REPORTS from interior Cities are uni- 
formly favorable. The demand for mer- 
chandise is generally good considering the 
season, and collections are reported satis- 
factory. Labor troubles have practically 
ceased, and a good fall trade seems to be 
generally anticipated, except where crop 
damage bas been most severe. There ig 
some complaint concerning the export 
trade, the advance in cereals and other 
domestic products having seriously 
checked the outward movement, while 
imports continue to show heavy gains 
over last year. The exports of wheat are 
only two-thirds the volume of a year ago, 
in spite of large receipts at the West and 
the seaboard. Local elevators are rapidly 
filling up. Wheat fluctuated sharply be- 
tween 79}c, and 83c., the higher prices 
prevailing at the end of the week. Crop 
news is conflicting, but less unfavorable 
than last week. Corn receipts continue 
phenomenally heavy, Western arrivals 
last week being 3,500,000 bushels against 
2,200,000 same week in 1894. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest that such liberal re- 
ceipts of wheat and corn do nut confirm 
reports of crop damage. Cotton was 
fairly steady, speculation having shrunk 
within moderate proportions. Middling 
uplands is quoted at 7jc. The grocery 
market was quiet and the leading staples 
steady. Botn coffee and sugar were tirm, 
All branches of the iron trade have been 
sumulated by the strength of raw materi- 
als, and orders are of course being pushed 
in before another advance can be estab- 
lished. The coal trade remains in an un- 


satisfactory condition, althosligbtly better 


prices are being obtained. The dry-goods 
market is quiet as usual at this season; 
but a better movement is contidently ex- 
pected later on, and all makes of cotton 
youds are exceedingly strony. 


READING NOTICES 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 
leaves the Grand Central Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route ’’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car w 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.—Adbv. 








THE Dental practice of the late Dr. W. E. 
Dunn, at 331 Lexington Avenue, will be removed 
to 143 W. ‘thirty-fourth Street, July Ist. Adam- 
son & Webster, Successors.—Adv. 

CHEAP RATE TO DENVER AND RE- 
TURN. 

For your vacation this summer go to Denver 
when the National Educational Association 
meets there in July. Send at once by postal 
card or letter for a beautiful souvenir called 
“The Tourist Teacher.” it will be sent free, is 
issued by the “ Great Rock Island Route,” and 
tells all about the cheap rate and side trips in 
Colorado. Address, 

Jno. Sebastian, G. T.A., Chicago, Ill.— Adv. 








Don’r Coucn! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC ‘TROCIIES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c,— 
Adv, 

eo 
AN ATTRACTrIVE TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE. 

NoruHInG could be more delightful than the 
foreign tour announced for the coming summer 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb. It includes 
a comprehensive tour through Switzerland and 
the Italian lakes, a journey through a part of 
Germany and down the Khine, and visits also 
to Holland, Belgium, France and England. 
Eight days in London and nine days in Paris 
are included; and the whole round has been 
planned with a view to comfortable transit and 
every possible advantage in the way of sight- 
seeing. Only a limited number of passengers 
can be taken. The party will sail from New 
York by the Hamburg-American line Saturday, 
July 6th. Circulars giving full particulars of 
these delightful tours may be obtained of Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
Street (Lincoln Building, Union Square), New 
York. 

_—_— eer D> 
TO OUR WESTERN FRIENDS 

WHO ARE GOING EAST THIS SUMMER. 

Don’r forget that the great Summer Tourist 
Route is the Michigan Central. “The Niagara 
Falls Route,” a first-class line for first-class 
travel, the popular line to Niagara Falls, Mack- 
inac Island, the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, Portland by the Sea, Boston and New 
England points, New York and the seashore. 

Send ten cents postage for ‘**A Summer Note 
Book.” It will tell you all about these places 
and how to reach them. 

For time tables, tickets, etc., apply to City 
Passenger and Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
or Stations, foot of 12th Street, 22d Street, 30th 
Street and Hyde Park 

O, \V.. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., Colenms. 
—Adv, 














t Hair Cloth 
Is Paramount 


the weft. 


‘ There are good imitations, but you can tell 
§ which is which by testing a single strand of 
HAIR when pulled is elastic, 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 


> ~=Fiber and Cotton will not stretch. 
> 
b 
$ substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, 
> break or crush; imitations and substitutes will. 
> 
; ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS, 
> 
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CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 
and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 
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June 13, 1895. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO’S 
SUMMER EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 
THe Most Comping PUBLICATION OF ITS 
IND. 


THe Passenge Department of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company will,on June Ist, pub- 
lish its annual Summer Excursion Route k 
This work, which is compiled with the utmost 
care and exactness, is designed to provide the 
public with short descriptive notes of the prin- 
cipal Summer resorts of Eastern America, with 
the routes for reaching them and the rates of 
fare. There are over four hundred resorts in 
the book, to which rates are quoted, and over 
fifteen hundred different ways of reaching them, 
or combinations of routes are set out in detail. 
The book is the most complete and comprehen- 
sive handbook of Summer travel ever offered to 
the public. 

Its 210 pages are inclosed in a handsome and 
striking cover.in colors. Several maps, present- 
ing the exact routes over which tickets are sold, 
are bound in the book. It is also petey illus- 
trated with fine half-tone cuts of scenery along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad and else- 
where. 

Any doubt as to where the Summer should be 
passed will be dispelled after a careful examina- 
tion of the contents of this publication. 

On and after June Ist it may be procured at 
any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the 
nominal price of ten cents, or, upon application 
to the general office, Broad Street Station, by 
mail for twenty cents.—Adv. 





THE International Steamship Company of 
Boston, Mass.. whose quarter-page vertise- 
ment appeared on the cover of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT last week, in publishing the pamphlet 
“Toward the Sunrise’ bave conferred a great 
favor upon the public at large who are seeking 
for a desirable resting place for the summer or 
for a vacation. The International Steamship 
Company will take pleasure in sending their 
excursion book ** Toward the Sunrise” to any 
address upon receipt of fifteen cents, or it can 
be procured at their various offices for ten cents. 


> 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 


and their friends should not decide on their 
route to the great Convention at Boston in vin. | 
until they have read the beautifully illustratec 
itinerary issued by the Michigan Central, ** The 
Niagara Falls Route.”’ Address for copy O. W. 
Ruggles, G. P. and T. Agent, Chicago.— Adv. 


eooncld 
Covnttaalte Ks ¢ 


ECRU LINENS, 


Faney RBatistes, 


PRINTED ORGANDIES, 


Ducks and Denims, 


PLISSE FABRICS, 


D. & J. Anderson's Zephyrs. 








Droadvay LK 19th ot. 
rg 


NEW YORK. 





CARPETINGS. 


Great Reductions in Every Department. 


Our Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets, 


We think, are the best wearing carpets made ; 
WE GUARANTEE THEM! 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


Equal in effect to a Prussels 
at 49c, the yard, 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD!’ 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! 
Some as low as 
$3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese Seamless from $5.00. 
Cotton and trout-line warps from $5.00. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 1I3TILAND 14TH STS,,N.Y. 


House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils : 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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BROADWAY . 
Oth. & 1OthSis. b » “oanioane 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Sfewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


YOU NEEDN'T LOOK TWICE 


caution at anything you buy here. 


as matter of pre- 
We stand behind every- 


thing we sell. If goods purchased of us are not exactly as 
represented you can be sure of two things: 1—That we were 
deceived first; 2—That you can have your money back for 


the asking. 


WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


Surely some good genius d. vised Shirt 
Waists, so easy, so dressy, so cheap. 
Half.a-dozen Shirt Waists, half-a-dozen 
Skirts, jumble them up, and you have 
suit combinations almost past counting. 

Chintz Shirt Waists, laundered collar and cuffs, 
gathered front, yoke back, white ground, with 
pink, blue and black stripes, 50c. 

Percale Shirt Waists, gathered front, yoke back. 
laundered collar and cuffs, very neat patterns, 
65c. 

Fine percale Shirt Waists, white ground, with 
pink and blue pin stripes, laundered collar and 
cuffs, $1, 

Fine percale Shirt Waists, gathered front and 
back, laundered collar and cuffs, pretty patterns, 
$1.25. 

Sateen Shirt Waists, yoke back, plaited blouse in 
pretty patterns, laundered collar and cuffs, 
$1.75. 

Shirt Waists in lawn and dimity, laundered collar 
and cults, pretty patterns, 1.75 and #2. 

SECOND FLOOR, FOURTH AVENUE, 


SEWING MACHINES 


So far as we know there isn’t a better 
Sewing Machine in the market, no matter 
what the name, than the Stewart No. 2a 


$18.75. Try it any way, put it 'o any 
test, it’s as near a perfect Machine as can 
be made. When sold in the commission 
way $55 or $60 would be counted a close 
price for one. It is because we strip off 
all there extra costs and give you the Ma- 
chire just as we give you any other goods 
that we can make the price so small. 

The No. 1 Stewart at $12.75 is full 
size, with three drawers, and is warranted 
for five years. We believe it to be by far 
the best Machine ever sold for as little as 
$15 even, 

Sewing Machinesare delivered free any- 
where in the United States east of the 
Ro«ky Mountains, 

BASEMENT. 


SPEEDWAY BICYCLES $60 
High grade Bicycles, with the maker’s 
warrant (and ours) behind every one, 
Look them over. Get your Bicycle-wise 
friend to pass on their point’. Notsogood 
machines were $150 a year or so ago. 





O’NEILL’ 


BASEMENT, 





6th Ave., 20th lo 2ist St, New York, 
RARE BARGAINS freien Une 


Hats and Summer Dresses. Out of many, these stand spe- 


cially noteworthy: 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


At Less Than Half Price. 


Never before, here or elsewhere, 
have such values as these 
been offered. 


1,000 Trimmed Hats 
Latest Shapes and Trimmings, 


1 ~~ each, 
worth $5.00. 


Large assortment of 


Walking Hats, 


formerly marked at $15.00 each, re- 
duced to 
7 0o 
® each. 


Our entire collection of $20.00 
and $30.00 HATS reduced to 


1 a each. 


SPECIAL SALE 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


NOTE THESE PRICES: 


2,000 SAILOR HATS, 


All Leading Braids and Shapes, © 


48° upward. 
5,000 DOZEN 
Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s 


Leghorn Hats 


at less than Half Price; 


438°: 65°: and 75 each. 


SUMMER COMFORTS 


IN 


Ladies’ Wear 
At Special Prices. 


Ladies’ Figured Lawn Dresses, 
Full Sleeves and Skirts, Trimmed on 
Ruffles with Lace, 


3.7? ana 6.7° 


Regular prices $6 .50 and $9.98, 


Ladies’ Swiss and Batiste Dresses, 
in white and colors, in the most re- 
cent styles, 


98 
9. Upward. 


Ladies’ Genuine Cotton Duck Out- 
ing Suits, Newest Blazer Jackets and 
Full Skirts, 


1 — —_ 1 Rad 


Regular price $2.00 to $4.00, 


Also 


LADIES’ OUTING SUITS 


in mixtures, Whipcords and Covert 
Cloths. Jackets, mostly lined with 
Silk, 
11.% . 17." 
Formerly $18.00 to $25.00. 
In Double Warp, Storm Serge, Rip- 
ple Back Jackete, Wide Skirts, 


6.7 


Regular price $9.98. 


We direct attention to our window 


exhibit of the 





“ TRILBY ” S. C. CORSET. 





(815) 23 
Susurance. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE INSURANCE 
REPORT. 





Part II ‘* New York Insurance Report,” 
covering Life and Casualty, is at hand. 
Like previous volumes since the office of 
Superintendent became a “slated” polit- 
ical one, there is no report proper—noth- 
ing but statistics, Mr. Pierce has appar- 
ently taken come trouble, at different 
times, to prove his innocence of knowledge 
about insurance and his lack of courage 
and usefulness in his place—quite need- 
lessly, too, since nobody has ever accused 
him of possessing either. The thirty-six 
introductory pages, which would be the 
report if there were one, consist of vari- 
ous tabular matter, being summary scheds 
ules, lists of names of companies, and the 
like. There is no comment; no opinion ; 
and no recommendation whatever, except 
the safe one that credit guaranty com- 
panies should be required by law to main- 
tain a reserve. The last page is appropri- 
ately given toa brief and doubtless sin- 
cere tribute to the late Michael Shannon. 

We observe that nothing is said about 
the interesting felines, called Lloyds, 
which Mr, Pierce has been nursing, if not 
breeding ; of course, there is no informa- 
tion about them, and he does not even 
mention the word. We find it occurring 
only in several ‘** opinions” of the Attorney - 
General and in the famous law of 1894, con- 
taining the exemption clause as to Lloyds 
actually in business October 1st, 1892—a 
clause which has been made to yield enough 
stretch and elasticity, if that alone were 
needful, to supply a large deficiency in the 
rubber market. This is all, The interest- 
ing things prey as they may upon public 
credulity, and organizeand break unhin- 
dered (all of them, perhaps, provided with, 
freshly written records of existence and! 
business several years before birth), and all! 
under State authority ; yet the State Re~ 
port conveys not even an incidental men- 
tion of them, 

As to the assessment and benefit socie_ 
ties there is the same lack of information 
about which we have spoken earnestly 
many times. We do not mean to charge 
this upon Mr. Pierce—the law is in fault ; 
but it is foolish, unjust, inconsistent and 
disgraceful. How grotesque it is that 
definitely organized corporations, having 
assets in hand and being financially re- 
sponsible, are held under strict require- 
ments, which include publicity, while 
non-organiz¢d and irresponsible concerns, 
with only such as:ets as they happen to 
have, are left to “perate in the dark and 
virtually as they choose. When you put 
the matter in concrete dilemma form, no- 
body ventures to say that visible ability to 
fulfill contracts is a fault to be punished, 
and that the irresponsible do not need 
watching ; still, in insurance the strongest 
are vexed by the law, and the adventurer 
sort are given perfect liberty. 

Taking such figures as there are, we 
make this comparison : 

CO-OPERATIVES, 9) IN 1893, 89 IN 1894, 


1804, 1893. 
Paid by members. ....... $22,154,904 $20,492,673 
Paid for claims............ 15,263,249 14,208,544 
Paid for expenses......... 6,352,697 5,802,223. 
No. policies issued in year 219,902 199,646 
No. policies terminated... 175 685 197,167 
No. in force at end of year 646,518 584,564 
FRATERNALS, 5O IN 1804, 30 1N 1893, 
1894, 1893. 
Paid by members......... $25,631,444 $22,445,319 
Paid for claims............ 23,658,314 20,998,120 
No. policies written in 
POM vcvecesccccesssesecace 202 224 131,844 
No. policies terminated in 
SO dscns vsccandeedneann 116,330 97 937 
No. policies in force at 
end of year.........0+ 1,080,101 $85,611 


The following is an interesting summary 

as to the regular companies : 
Other 

Total receipts from N. Y. Cos. State Cos. 

policy holders (12.) (21.) 

since organization. $1,593,158,152 $1,086,759,785 
Total paid to policy 

holders since or- 


ganization.......... 986,693,070 769,679,439 
Present assets....... 636,351,653 419,980,080 
Excess of payments 

and present assets 

over receipts....... 29,886,571 102,899,684 


The following is an aggregation of some 
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24 (816) 


items in the condition of the regular life 
companies : 

1804. 1893. 

Number of companies. 33 2 
$1,056,331,683 $971,857 ,224 
900,666,558 
15,924,580 
916,501,138 
139,740,544 
8,970,500 
205,182,044 
51,492,434 
256,624,478 
78,318, 162 


116, 549, 186 

8,570,500 
192,706,839 
43,976,367 
236,683,206 
75,903,820 


Capital stock 
Premiums received.... 
Other receipts......... 
Total income 
Ciaims paid 
Dividends to 
holders... 
Paid upon terminated 
policies 
Expenses 
Dividends to 
holders....... 
Total disbursements. . 
Policies in force (num- 


policy 
14,823,176 


23,164,108 
61,073,545 


19,839,418 
55,205,336 
stock- 

735,063 
177,863,333 


768,563 
166,540,313 
1,780,307 1,671,089 
Amount insurance in 

force $4,657,583,046 $4,511 036,550 

A little more—but still far inadequate— 
information is given concerning Industrial 
business. The following is interesting as 
far as it goes, giving outstanding risks : 

Number of Policies in Force. 


1894, 1893, 
3,559,165 2,982,064 
2,256,012 1,941,533 

651,802 607,150 

6,084 6,604 

99,027 85,481 


Metropolitan.... 
Prudential 
John Hancock... 
Germania. 
U. 8. Industrial. 
6,602 042 5,572,835 
Amount in Fore eC. 

; 1804. 1893, 
Metropolitan.... $423,514,171 $343,917,746 
Prudential 250,840,927 218,199,566 
John Hancock... 82,876,338 73,043,678 
Germania 734,675 788,897 
U.S. Industrial. . 11,511,109 9,876,628 


ST78.477 220 $645,826,515 





THE latest io date from the U. S. Mutual 
Accident remains is that the receiver re- 


vorts all the assets he has yet been able to 
ind are $1,800 cash in bank, $10,000 with 
the State, and furniture and fittings said 
to be worth $27,000, and, perhaps, worth 
a fifth or a ninth of that amount. Ona 
the other hand, proved but unpaid claims 
aggregate $364,000. It is the old story— 
assets run away at the first whisper of im- 
pending trouble, but liabilities stay faith- 
fully by to the last. But Receiver Gray 
says that there is one very important as- 
set which he is unable to find—the roll of 
policy holders, numbering 35,000. He 
seems to think this a valuable esset, for he 
sa\s that an insurance company lately paid 
$100,000 for alist of only 5,000 members of 
another company, and this missing list, on 
that basis of valuation, is worth $850,000, 
He says—or ‘* it is said ’—that the new U. 
S. Casualty Company has this missing 
list. At least since it can hardly have 
falien under the table accidentally and 
been lo-t, we hope Mr. Gray will carry 
out his reputed intention of stirring up 
things vig rously and making the weather 
warm for somebody ; for it is becoming 

lainer that the wrecking of the U.S. 
futual was a sinful affair. 
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__ INSURANCE. a 
1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
hoider. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
Ui. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


Assets, 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


ee oe 


¥ D, MORGAN RTIN V. WOOD, 
HOWIN J. HANKS, 


.F. SHIRLEY, 
KE. AMES, DOUGLASS KSA TTERLEE 
EVERETT CLA WARD LOVELL 


APP, ED 
DAVID M, HILDRETH,JOUN K. LEKFINGWELL, 
GEORGE 1 HEOD RK. COOK 
THOMAS J denim, 

joan ty TU 


OHN CASHOW. 


No. a BRVADWAY. 
Branch O Office, 60 Cedar ‘St., New York. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadel phia 


EIGHTY. -FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash capita $500,000 00 
ve for reinsurance and ali other 


cla 1,716,750 47 
178, _178,855 75 % 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, 1st, 18%. 
THOMAS Hl. MONTGOME 


pepeenens septs BEST. 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 
der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
says: 

~The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis- 
ing prospects for the future.” 
The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES full protection to the 
policy holder. It provides a CASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


Address the company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., for interesting literature. 


2 05.006 22 ad 





J. Mm. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. . 
¥. B. ALU.KN. “24 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New England Mutual |: 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. ' 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894 $24,252,828 71 
LIABILITIES 22'917,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 

FE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 


LI 
sued at the old life rate 


um. 
Annual Cash distr Sutions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. MS STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. Ly TER, Vice Pres., 
8. ba) vu, Recreate ory, 
BT R, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. er ccccees ++ee-- 89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. poses . 8.742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan, 22, 1895, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to lst December, 1694......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1804 


$2,760,920 62 


Total marine premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1894, to 3st December, 1894...........+00++ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
$1,441,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


1,043,500 00 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
4 Db, onas. H. MARSHAL: L 


W. H. W ‘Moore, CHA D. LEVERICH 
R EDWARD FLOYDAJONES, 
osePH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 

JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TORNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
wee DEGROOT, am vv} W. HARD, 

A 


ALIA M Ht. WEBB, BELL, 
HOKACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHA KL ES P BURDETT, VERNON H. BRO 
RY EF Ww RIST? Npe THOMSEN 
LES NDER N. LOVELL, 
EVERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HA ND, GEORGE W. UINTARD, 
SOHN D- HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV D, 


SINC JOHN B. WOODWA 
x DENTON SMI’ tH: GEORGE COPPELL. 
J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres’t. 


RIKER, 





1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


It wives 
Its 


bsolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 26! Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GaOnGs BR BURFORD.. 
A. WHEEL WEIGHT. 
WM. T. STANDEN.,. 
ARTHUR ©, PERRY... ‘ash 
JOHN P. MUNN...........0sc0000....Medicai four 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G, bit LIAMS Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank, 
JOHN J. CK uilder. 


oR B 
E. H. PERKINS JK., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank. 
UM Leathe’ 


President. 
Secretary. 


JAMES k. PLL 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 


Cash Capital...............s0000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, @LC............5 enecseesce : 
Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets............. eaeeaee 





3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ° | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E, KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





June 18, 1895. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 


THE policies of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, are regarded 
by prudent and far-sighted men of affairs 
as offering the best form of absolutely 
secure investment not subject to the 
changes and vicissitudes of trade and com- 
merce, or to fluctuations of market values 
which necessarily pertain to stocks and 
bonds. When the invesior shall have 
reached old age, or in the event of his 
prior death, the sale of his property is not 
required In order to realize its value, for 
the reason that the contract itself immedi- 
ately produces its value in cash at the 
time it is most needed to benefit those for 
whom it was obtained. 

If a man undertakes the purchase of 
property—be it houses and lands or per- 
sonal estate—with the intention of gradu- 
ally completing the purchase out of his 
future annual income, in the event of his 
desth before his intentions have been car- 
ried out, he leaves, as the result of his 
efforts, a collection of incompleted assets 
burdened with debts and obligations, 
which, if liquidated by a forced sale, fre- 
quent'y necessitates a sacrifice of a large 
portion of the interests of the survivors. 

To an investment policy in The Mutual 
Life, and to No other form of recognized 
investment, belongs this provision: the 
unpaid installments—which correspond to 
the incompleted purchases just referred to 
—are at once extinguished, and the con- 
tract is GOOD FOR ITS ENTIRE FACE 
VALUE, WITHOUT DEDUCTION, It 
becomes at once an unimpaired estate 
with a fixed future income for the family, 
without the risks and expenses of a settle- 
ment sale. To this form of contract, 
which combines all the best features of 
modern Life Insurance, with the addi- 
tional advantages of creating in the future 
an interest-bearing capital as an estate for 
the maintenance of the family, The Mu- 
tual Life invites the attention of those 
who are seeking safe and profitable invest- 
ments. It invites investment not merely 
by those having surplus funds, but by all 
who desire for themselves and their fami- 
lies perfect and absolute protection against 
the consequences of death or unexpected 
financial reverses, 

The interest-bearing Consuls of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York are issued in a variety of forms to 
suit individual preferences and circum- 
stances. The rates of annual purchase 
deposit are so adjusted as to compensate 
for a greater or less amount of future 
annual income as may be desired by the 
purchaser. 

To all applicants in good health who 
wish to provide a future income larger in 
amount than a similar investment in rail 
way bonds would produce, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
will issue six per cent, Consols in denomi- 
nations of $5,000 and upward. They may 
be paid for in one sum, or by a limited 
number of annual installments, ranging 
from five to ten per cent. of the principal} 
and are made to mature in 10, 15 or 20 
years, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has averaged, in its long and 
prosperous career, larger distributions of 
surplus than any other company of its 
kind, and, therefore, the statement that 
the accumulated future profits on the 
“Consol” will be paid in cash at its 
maturity, or may be applied to increase 
the estate and life income therefrom, has 
a degree of significance which would not 
obtain if the contract were in any sense 
an experiment. 

If for any reason it should become 
necessary and the investor so desires, the 
Company will, after three annual de- 
posits, if requested, cancel all further pay4 
ments in case of the death of the holder 
prior to the completion of the purchase cf 
the Consol, and will agree, in case of his 
death, to pay to his heirs the principal 
and the accrued interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, or such other rate 
as may be agreed upon. Thus should the 
owner of a $10,000 Consol die after hav- 
ing made five annual deposits, his estate 
would realize $12,500 ; after ten payments, 
$15,000, and so on.—Adv, 











June 13, 1895. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.............ececceceeceeccecs iehieiiiiieiiadincs $26,342,841 16 
Real Estate, including The Equitable Building and purchases under 

I i ois tcnsenescssnesvessisancessves 24,322,723 46 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other invest- 

BUUREN ola ahs (iiaig's (atslas <haieis oeton eA .o obi v nln eieienie les ie AUS ESRI CEA: 107,619,636 52 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,401,456)... . 5,663,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and office buildings. .... pinrnioleeilemineeesic'sisain 15,090,524 81 
Cash in hand and in transit (since received and invested)....... wen 2,287,140 05 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.................. SPREE OPEC 527,200 06 
First year’s Pren.iums due and unreported, less cost of collection. . 543,837 00 
Renewal Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection. ... 645,391 00 
Deferred First Year’s Premiums, less cost of collection.......... . 259,618 90 


Deferred Renewal Premiuns, leas cost of collection..... aeged are 1,741,898 00 


Assets December 3ist, 1894 . . . . $185,044,310 06 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and accounts described 
inthe foregoing statement for the year 1894, we find the same to betrue and correct as stated 
The stocks and bonds in the above statement are valued at the market price December 3lst, 1894. 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 

We, the undersigned, ap)inted by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accord- 
ance with its by.laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1894, hereby certify that we 
have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foreguing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, | Special Committee 
T. 8. YOUNG, H. 8. TERBELL, of the 
G. W. CARLETON, W. B. KENDALL, - of Directors. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing policies calculated on 


a 4% standard, and all other liabilities, . . $147,564, 507 21 


Undivided Surplus on a 4% standard. .  . . 37,479,802 85 
Surplus, 33% standard. . $21,258,164 85 : 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 


J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 








INCOME. 
RCA ONIN 5655 6: 6.00in di avinicowcewsie ele os eeeneearseewenncl $36,038,931 09 
Cash received for Interest, Rents and Dividends Po cetahate gomiaes 7,630,795 42 
Income. . a - $43, 669, 126 5| 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
DAREN AGINEINR 55055: s.beicaa nina Sansabeicseses $11,036,679 71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments........ 952,054 66 
ENR (Orr to Saig i Su loiee eiaieniel oie weeism tine 385,811 98 
NR a insind xcons envio unnsedion 3,468,351 04 
Matured Tontine Values.... .......... aeieiaeane 1,490,721 00 
Dividends paid to Policy leddess ‘eer seine 2, ,139,734 58 


Paid Policy Holders. es - $19, 413, 352 9] 


All other payments: commission, taxes, oteten tiie 


and general CXPeNSeS...........cccccsccece cocccccvcccce ° 1, 953, 130 96 
Disbursements eh - $21, 426, 483 93 


ASSURANCE. 
Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, 1894 


- + $913,556, 733 00 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Installment Policies issued during 1894, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for 


in 1894... -. «s+ + + » $256,552,736 00 
Amount Declined . . 39,436, 148 00 


$217,115,988 00 


The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All Cash, plan. No notes 
are held for first year or renewal premiums. 


DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


GAGE E, TARBELL, JOHN A. STEWART, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, JOHN D. JONES. 

WM. B. KENDALL, LEVI P. MORTON, 
FRANK THOMSON, JOSEPH T. LOW, 

G,. W. CARLETON, A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C., FITZ, 
DANIEL LORD, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
M. E, INGALLS, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

T. D JORDAN, 

8, D. RIPLEY, 

J. F, DE NAVARRO. 














New Assurance written in 1894 








LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
COKNELIUS N. BLISS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
§. BORROWE, 

E, BOUDINOT COLT, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
HORACE PORTER, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, 
Cc. B, ALEXANDER, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











(817) 25 
THINE OF IT! |]1876. — 895. 
A family of seven persons by saving FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY C0., 
5 cents a day can. obtain life insurance NEW YORE. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDs oF SURETYSHIP, 


policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


of New York. These policies are paya- = oe —* => 
ble immediately at death, the premiums TEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, 


being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 


s 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


8 PAID SINCE ORGANIzar, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 


1895. NATIONAL 1895. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 

















WKRSTERN DEPARTMENT, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent., GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Oftice, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace, 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1896. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - $1,000,000 00 
Funds Reserved to arte all "Liabilities: 
~ - $1,722,530.50 2,074,969 11 





Re-Insurance Fu 7 
Unsettled Losses a other ‘claims, - ~ - 352,439.11) 
Net Surplus, - - . ~ 522,561 06 


TOTAU ASSETS, January et, 1895, > ° 





° « - $3,597,530 67 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1776 July « Ath 1895 


EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 
the day with a display of 


UNALD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


ranging in price from 
r $5, $10, $25, $50 to 
ee 8500, for Public and 
Private Display. 













We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 
shipment. 


FIREWORKS 


nS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 





Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue, 


They always give satisfaction. 
Carefully selected by an experienced party. 
Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” 

., accompany Hach Assortment, and can be 
mg found in Catalogue. 


2 Send your orders early and avoid the 


eae late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Imvorters and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and {i PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








oe EEE mem amen om 
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Old and Young. 


IN SUN OR SHADE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


A FAIR boat lightly seeks the sea, 
W hose waters blue are crested white ; 
The filling sails in buoyant glee 
Are bearing forth into the light, 
And like an angel’s wings are bright, 
From every earth-stain free. 


Another tack, and, turned away, 
The white sails, shadowed, are but dark ; 
So good deeds look like ill the day 
That idle slanders set their mark 
Upon a life’s fair-sailing bark, 
Heedless as clouds at play. 


But slanders are like shadows, all, 
They shift, or pale and die ; 
*Neath rudest blame we need not fall, 
Face we undauntedly the sky, 
And light before the storm winds fly 
At only, Duty’s call. 
New YoOrk« CITY. 


-— 
o> 


COWSLIP GREENS. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 





‘“* WHEN I enjoyed my victuals there 
wa’n’t nothin’ that I thought so much of 
as a mess of cowslip greens,” said Mrs, 
Tibbetts plaintively, surveying a huge pan 
filled with tropical looking leaves and 
brilliant yellow blossoms. ‘‘ And the 
blows carry me right back to East Mace- 
dony and the pretty smells there used to 
be there in the spring of the year. Seems 
as if spring hadn’t a fair chance here in 
Potiphar City. Your father used to like a 
mess of pork and greens ’— 

* Oh, Ma, I wish you wouldn’t want 
such dreadfully vulgar things!’ Addie 
Luella, who was sixteen, had tears of vex- 
ation in her pretty blue eyes. ** And I 
wish you could get over East Macedonia. 
The Parkhursts came from there, too, but 
who would think it? They’re the very first 
people in Potiphar City and—and Augusta 
wouldn’t invite me to the Charity Club 
tableaux.” 

The reason for the little fine puckers 
that had been all day between Addie 
Luella’s brows had come out now. Mrs, 
Tibbetts looked vaguely perplexed and 
troubled; she dimly comprehended that 
to have a mother oblivious of grammar 
and of social aspirations made life full of 
pin pricks for Addie Luella, 

In Potiphar City one was nothing if not 
stylish. Fifteen years before, the city had 
been a strip of unreclaimed prairie ; now 
it was a great lumber town with most of 
the appliances of civilization and all the 
fashions. Hiram Tibbetts, coming from 
East Macedonia in Maine, did his share in 
reclaiming the prairie and made a fortune 
in lumber. ‘* Pa” was quite a magnate 
of Potiphar City; but of what use was 
that, demanded Addie Luella, with tears, 
if Ma would be so common and old- 
fashioned ? 

‘I guess you'll lave to do your social 
climbin’ without your ma,” said good 
Hiram Tibbetts, gazing with pride upon 
his pretty daughter. “Pa” did under- 
stand a little. 

**Itdon’t seem a mite like Adeline Park- 
hurst to get so stuck up,” said Mrs. Tib- 
belis, reflectively. ‘* Wnen we was girls 
to East Macedony, there wa’n’t nobody so 
intimate as Adeline and me ; and I named 
you for her and she named Augusty for 
me. Enoch Parkhurst and your father 
are second cousins, too, and iv’sa dretful 
clannish family ; they stick to one ‘nother 
through thick andthin. But your father 
and Enoch had difficulty abuut some rail- 
road stocks and hain’t never spoke to each 
other sence ; and then their goin’ to another 
meetin’, and Adeline gettin’ so kind of 
high flyin’; not but what she’s a real good 
woman and gives away a sight "— - 

‘She isn’t likely to have much to give 
away if what l’ve heard is true.” ‘This 
was Hiram Tibbetts, Junior, a boy of sev- 
enteen, who had just come in with the 
importance of a possessor of news. ‘It’s 
a secret; I overheard Pa and another man 
talking about it. Parkhurst is in an aw- 
fully tignt place; they think he'll fail; 
then his mills will beclosed ; they say he’s 
made an awful struggle to keep ’em open 
all winter and—don’t you breathe it to 
anybody, but they’re afraid there'll be a 


* know what they are,” 
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tun on the bank that he’s president of ; 
he basn’t done anything wrong, but he 
lost his head when he began to get into 
trouble, and there are doubts about the 
way some of the bank’s money is in- 
yested.” 

‘*Do you suppose there won’t be any 
tableaux, Hi?” asked Addie Luella, breath- 
lessly. 

* Oh, ’Gusta don’t know anything about 
it yet, of course, nor her mother either. I 
saw them driving around this morning 
with that pair of spanking bays und a new 
carriage. I suppose he thinks he must 
keep up appearances.” 

**’m glad we don’t have to,” said Mrs. 
Tibbetts, drawing a long breath. ‘1 de- 
clare, if we have gone such dif’runt ways 
1 feel a nearness to Adeline when she’s in 
trouble, Kind of queer that I was thinkin’ 
of her this mornin’. I expect ’twas be- 
cause seein’ them cowslips in a peddler’s 
wagon fetched old times right back to me. 
Irun right out and bought all he had— 
and now Idon’ know as I know exactly 
what to do with ’em all. Your father 
used to like a mess of pork and greens.” 

Addie Luella sighed heavily ; but she 
helped herself to all the blossoms, and 
made of her boudoir what her friend, 
Trixy Wainwright, called a sympbony in 
yellow with them, and filled a great punch 
bowl with them to decorate the dinner 
table. ‘‘ Ma” said she loved to smell posies 
when she was eating ; but she didn’t like 
the candles with which Addie Luella per- 
sisted in lighting the table ; she said can- 
dies were old-fashioned in East Macedony 
when she was a girl, and what was the 
sense of havin’ ’em when they had elec- 
tric lights? 

**Pa” looked askance at the cowslip 
greens ; he said he used to like ’em when 
he was a boy, but he guessed with his 
dyspepsy he wouldno’t resk it. Mrs. 
Tibbe.ts looked at the neglected dish of 
greens and had an inspiration (she kept it 
private, as she did many of her inspira- 
tions, lest they should be frowned upon 
by Addie Luella). She put some of the 
greens, with a slice of pork on the top, 
into a dish of the old clover-leaf china that 
was her mother’s—they seemed to belong 
in something old-fashioned—and sent 
them to Miss Lucretia Lund, who had 
come from Maine to keep house for her 
brother. She placed the dish in a dainty 
basket and slipped a card inside convey- 
ing her compliments ; that would impart 
a little air of style to the affair, which was 
desirable in view of the fact that Addie 
Luella might find it out. 

**Cowslip greens from Mrs, Hiram Tib- 
betts ; that’s what the servant said.’ Miss 
Lucretia Lund took the clover-leaf china 
cover off the dish and sniffed daintily. 
Then she lovked across the table at her 
brother—for the basket had been brought 
in while they were at dinner—and made 
awry face. ‘* Of course it’s very kind of 
her , but what queer messes these Western 
people do have!” she said. For Miss 
Lucretia was only about thirty, had lived 
in a Maine city, and never in her life had 
heard of cowslip greens. ‘* We can’t eat 
them—pork, just think of it ! but itseems 
they’re a delicacy ; and I think I'll send 
them around to Mrs. Parker, who sent me 
that delicious pineapple preserve ; it is so 
much the fashion here to send dainties 
about,” 

**Cowslip greens, with my compliments, 
to Mrs. Parker, Mike,” she said to her 
servant, and dispatched the basket, all un- 
witting of the card which Mrs. Tibbetts 
had slipped into it. 

The Parkers were dining when the bas- 
ket arrived ; but the meal was a hurried 
one, because one of the children had been 
taken suddenly ill with tonsilitis. 

**Cowslip greens? dear me, I don’t 
said Mrs. Parker; 
**but lam sure they must be very nice, 
for Miss Lund is a fine housekeeper. We 
don’t care for greens at all; I think Vil 
send them around to Mrs. Parkhurst ; her 
mother, a very old lady from Maine, is 
visiting her, and pork and greens are so 
old-fashioned.” 

Mrs, Parker didn’t see Mrs, Tibbetts’s 
card in the basket, and her messenger, 
who was sent for the doctor at the same 
time, gave the basket to one of the Park- 
hursts’ maids without any explanation, 


The Parkburst family had got to their 
after-dinner coffee by the time the basket 
reached them. As it had come mysteri- 
ously, Mrs. Parkhurst looked for some 
token of the donor, and found the card. 

She uttered on exclamation of surprise, 
and her face flushed as she read the name 
aloud. 4 

‘‘Augusty Tibbetts! why Adeline— 
why Adeline! and cowslip greens, in the 
clover-leaf chiny that was her mother’s— 
the chiny that Agusty Pritchard had when 
she married Nahum French! It’s just as 
if twas yestidd’y.” The wrinkled bands 
that lifted the clover-leaf china cover 
trembled visibly, and a tear came near 
falling upon the pork and greens, Grand- 
ma was childish, the Parkhurst children 
thought. 

‘““T don’t see how she came to do it,” 
murmured Mrs. Parkhurst. 

‘*Tv’s holdin’ out the olive branch, Ade- 
line, and it ain’t Christian not to take it 
80!” said the old woman, brokenly, ‘Life 
is too short for lastin’ bitterness ; we was 
young together, and like own folks! 
Why, Enoch and Hiram Tibbetts are own 
folks.” 

“’Sh!” Mrs, Parkhurst laid her hand 
on her mother’s, and glanced warningly 
at her husband. 

‘‘ They’re the kind that hold a grudge— 
both of them,” she said, in a low tone. 
Enoch Parkhurst arose and left the table 
silently. He wasa taciturn man by na- 
ture, and of late the habit of silence had 
grown upon him, The old lady said she 
thought Enoch was burdened ; old eyes 
are dimmed to some things only to be 
opened wider to others; his wife and the 
children said he was always so; he had 
s0 many business cares, 

As he closed the dining room door be- 
hind him Enoch Parkhurst put his hand 
to his head, , 

‘*Hiram Tibbetts! he could save me,” 
he murmured; ‘‘he would have done it 
once—now it is impossible.” 

** Adeline, you'll take nre to-morrow to 
see Augusty Tibbetts, won’t you ?’ Grand- 
ma was saying as the door closed. ‘* When 
Augusty has come more’n halfway so, 
seems as if ’twas the least you could do !” 

‘“*We haven’t spoken for so long, and 
she is—is in such a different set,” faltered 
her daughter. 

‘*T would really have liked to have Ad- 
die Tibbetts in the tableaux,” said Augus- 
ta Parkhurst, a seventeen-year-old girl, 
whose very plainness was stylish, Addie 
Luella said. ‘*‘She would make a beauti- 
ful Bluebeard’s wife—with her head hung 
up, you know, her hair is so long and light; 
but she isn’t in our set.” 

‘“*T don’t know how Augusta would take 
it,” pursued Mrs. Parkhurst, meditatively. 

**T should think she had shown you 
how she would take it, sendin’ you cow- 
slip greens on her mother’s clover-leaf 
chiny,” insisted Grandma. 

The next day the prancing bays and the 
new carriage stopped at the Tibbetts’ door, 
There had been some anxious and angry 
looks cast after them, as they passed the 
mill, by workmen who had heard that the 
bread was soon to be taken from their 
children’s mouths ; but the two occupants 
of the carriage were quite oblivious of 
such troubles. Grandma, radiant with 
delight, holding the basket containing the 
precious china on her knee, and Adeline 
Parkhurst, wondering whether all her ac- 
quired society manner would enable her 
to be quite at her ease with * poor Au- 
gusta,” who had never acquired any man- 
ner at all, 

“They are—they are coming here, Ma!” 
cried Addie Luella, in a tumutt of delight, 
and earnestly hoping that everybody was 
looking. ‘*‘Oh, Ma, Ma, won’t you wait 
till Jenkins opens the door !” she wailed. 

But Augusta Tibbetts’s simple soul and 
kindly heart had, in an instant, dropped 
into oblivion the coldness and social slights 
of years ; she threw her large white apron 
(trimmed with bome-made lace, Addie 
Luella’s despair) over her shoulders and 
hurried down the steps ; nothing less than 
au sidewalk welcome would do for Adeline 
and Gran’ma’am, 

She was a simple soul, but after all she 
showed herself quick of wit ; she felt only 
a moment’s perplexity about the cowslip 
greens and of that she made no sign, 
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‘‘T won’t tell ’em it’s all a mistake 
abont my sendin’ ’em—not till I have to,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ And if Ican make 
Lucretia Lund keep still I don’ know as I 
ever will!” 

And it may as well be here recorded 
that Mrs. Tibbetts managed the affair 
with such truly Machiavellian diplomacy 
that the little comedy of errors was never 
discovered by the final recipients of her 
cowslip greens. ‘! 

It was a delightful call, Adeline Park- 
hurst forgot that she had acquired a ¢o- 
ciety manner, and Augusta Tibbetts forgot 
that Addie Luella was being mortified by 
her bad grammar. They talked of “ far- 
away and long ago,” and the broken friend 
ship was cemented by laughter and tears. 

Hiram Tibbetts listened in silence to his 
wife’s story of Adeline Parkhurst’s visit 
and the renewal of the old friend-hip ; she 
had felt a little uncertain how Pa would 
take it, he was one to hold a grudge ; but 
her delight had to have vent, 

‘*Mebbe I shouldn’t have felt quite so 
pleased if I hadn’t been thinkin’ consider- 
able of East Macedony—as I do, come 
spring o’ the year,” she murmured, apolo- 
getically. 

‘*And Augusta has sent me an invita- 
tion to take partin the tableaux! I’m to 
be Bluebeard’s last wife—not just one of — 
the heads hung up ina row!” cried Addie 
Luella, joyously. 

Her father’s rugged features reflected 
Addie Luella’s joy. 

** He’s felt her little slights if he is a 
man. She takes after him in thinkin’ so 
much of them kind of things,” thought 
Addie Luella’s mother. 

‘** ve been thinkin’, Ma,” said Hiram Tib- 
betts, huskily, and a little shamefacedly, 
to his wife, the next morning—* I’ve been 
thinkin’ that mebbe I’d better help Enoch 
Parkhurst a little. It’s so’s I can aboutas 
well as not ”— 

‘“*T was hopin’ you would, Pa!” cried 
Mrs. Tibbetts, joyfully. ‘‘ It ain’t worth 
the while to hold grudges and—mebbe you 
was some to blame.” 

There were only a few who ever knew 
how Enoch Parkhurst weathered his finan- 
cial storm ; but the mills did not close and 
there was no run upon the bank ; instead 
of those catastrophes he seemed to be en- 
tering upon a new era of prosperity, and 
Potiphar City felt renewed confidence in 
the soundness of its rich men. 

And Addie Luella really was Bluebeard’s 
last wife in the tableaux. Being a simple 
soul, to whom it is natural to share her ex- 
periences, Augusta Tibbetts has sometimes 
wanted to tell, but she has so far cont -nted 
herself by saying, aloud, when she was 
quite alone : 

“°Twas all an overrulin’ Providence— 
and them cowslip greens !” 

ARBLINGTON HEIGHTS, Mass. 


LEI US GO TO DREAMLAND. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





LET us go to Dreamland :— 
That is not so far away 
As Zinpanyu or Kathay ; 
It is not so hard to gain 
As Don Quixote’s home in Spain ; 
Need we cross no ocean o’er, 
It is almost at our door ; 
And if we our journey keep, 
Riding in the coach of sleep, 
We shall shortly cross the line 
Of its cloudy dense confine, 
And in passive triutipb reach 
Rest in land of soundless speech—. 
Land wherein thesunlight beams 
On the running diamond streams; 
Land wherein the roses glow ; 
Land wherein the lilies blow ; 
Land where at a glance appears 
Deeds that pass o’er many years— 

Let us go to Dreamland. 


Let us go to Dreamland :— 
We shall meet the oddest things— 
Goblins with their bat-like wings ; 
Fairies scarcely two feet high, 
Lithe of limb and quick of eye ; 
Ogres who at will can change 
Into creatures new and strange ; 
Afrits who will come to us 
From the caves of Caucacus ; 
Gnomes that from their earthly hold 
Bring to light their earthly gold ; 
Trolls, those enemies of men, 
Buta)l harmless there and then ; 
Mermaids sitting on the rocks, 
Combing there their flowing locks ; 
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Wood nymphs whom the gazer sees 
Sporting ’neath the shady trees ; 
Sirens singing evermore 
Mid the seaweed on the shore— 

These we’ll meet in Dreamland. 


Let us go to Dreamland :— 
We shall see and shake the hand 
Of each dweller in the land ; 
There before us shall be seen, 
With his lamp, young Aladdin ; 
There we'll hear as oft of old, 
Tales by sailor Sindbad told ; 
Jack the Giant-killer brave, 
He shall bear for us his glaive ; 
There Tom Thumb upon your hand, 
He shall dance a saraband ; 
Sweet Red Riding Hood, the child 
By the wicked wolf beguiled ; 
Cinderella, if we choose, 
Shall display her glazen shoes ; 
Puss in Boots shall run before 
To the very Elf king’s door. 
Oh what pleasure, what delights, 
Through the days and through the nights, 
When we go to Dreamland. 


Let us go to Dreamland :— 
Tis a brighter land than here, 
Clearer in its atmosphere ; 
There the deaf men hear aright, 
There the blind regain their sight ; 
There tht dead return forsooth, 
In the beauty of their youth ; 
There the past comes back ayain, 
And the buried deeds of men ; 
There content the spirit fills; 
Rapture there the heartstrings thrills; 
There we pass o’er hill and meed, 
With no limit to our speed ; 
There we soar on Griffin’s wings, 
Happier we than queens or kings. 
Come then Mary Rose, with me, 
Where these wonders we shall see ; 
Mount acar with silver lined, 
Leaving all the earth behind, 

Dwellers we in Dreamland. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE INCU RABLES. 


BY EMILY R. GOODWIN, 











A June afternoon bright, breezy, balmy, 
Honeysuckle and rose scents stealing in 
at the windows, and now and then a be- 
wildered bee, astray from the tangle of 
vines outside. Inside, atable strewn with 
papers covered with figures and algebraic 
signs ;in their midst, the ‘‘Algebra.” Bend- 
ing over them a boy—a bird boy, a good 
deal of a beetle boy, something of a butter- 
fly boy, a little of a mineral boy. Witness 
the tall cabinet in the corner with its 
deep drawer of nests and eggs, and rows 
of shallow drawers where rank upon rank 
of insects were marshaled and duly classi- 
fied, while the remaining drawers and 
shelves were filled with minerals, shells, 
and a miscellany of objects from the na- 
ture world. A trouting boy, too; the fish- 
ing tackle stood high in favor as the gun. 
But oh, above and beyond all these, a 
baseball boy. Oh! the lovely Middlesex 
Fells, haunts of the bird and insect and 
flower-folk all; and oh, the picked nine 
that was to play the Montrose nine at Fal- 
coner ; and alas, the twenty-four examples 

‘that stared up, relentless, from the pages 
of that book! His head felt like the sinker 
on his trout line; his eyelids too were 
leaden, and the sense of heaviness seemed 
to grow and penetrate his whole frame 
till, like a great mass of inert matter, he 
began falling—falling—and the feeling— 
only a helpless, hopeless don't care, Then, 
like passing from one pole of the magnet 
to another he began rising, rising, through 
some light buoyant medium until he made 
4 swift, involuntary spring upward and 
stood all at once on terra-firma. First he 
was aware of a voice, then of a boy—two 
boys, twins they seemed to be. 

“Where did you come from, and who 
sent you ?” 

Here the second voice broke in: ‘‘ Who 
are you anyway,and where did you get 
that prize? Hide it, quick, under your 
Jacket; or will you let me take it, just for 
to-night ?”—this in such a pleading tone. 

“Prize! what prize?” gasped our be- 
wildered boy as, slowly gathering his 
Senses, he surveyed himself, Grasped 
tightly in his hand was the poor old, bat- 
tered Algebra.” Prize, indeed! but to that 
and nothing else it seemed the eager eyes 
of the twin were directed. Without 
further answer, he looked about him, and 
saw that he stood within the gates of a 
large, inclosed estate, laid out, as far as 
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the eye reached, in playgrounds of every 
description, and everywhere—boys, boys, 
boys. Ona slight elevation not far away 
stood a building of imposing dimensions, 
on whose front he'read the inscription in 
large, clear lettering, ‘‘ The Incurables’ 
Club.” ‘*Oh, my name?” turning to the 
boys again. ‘‘ Don—that is, Donald Emer- 
son ; and yours?” 

‘*Goluckie,” said one of the twins— 
‘*Harry and Happy Goluckie. You're a 
candidate for the Club, I suppose,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘and the next thing is to show 
you to the President’s quarters aud have 
you assigned to a nine.” 

‘* What kind of an institution is this? a 
boy’s academy ? and where?” 

‘**Ob, hush, hush!” both the boys whis- 
pered at once, pressing close to him in a 
startled way. ‘‘ You musn’t speak sucha 
word again while you're in these limits.” 

‘*As which?” queried Donald, in open- 
eyed wonder. 

‘*School or academy or anything like 
that; the penalties are the hardest kind if 
one of the Club officers hears you.” 

‘But don’t you have any sch—?” he 
barely checked himself at the forbidden 
word. 

** No—well, yes, just a day once a month 
and a week at Christmas and Easter if 
we’ve made a bang-up record on the dia- 
mond. Other club games don’t count so 
much.” 

A sweet, homelike feeling began to creep 
over Don, ‘ Well I must say you’ve got 
a dundy place for it,” he ventured ; ‘‘ and 
if you’re not cranks, and I could be quite 
sure you're not chafting, I should wish to 
remark that you have a mighty soft snap.” 

A quick glance of intelligence passed 
between the twins. Just the shadow of a 
doubt had entered their minds regarding 
the newcomer ; but now his speech showed 
his credentials for admission to their 
select circle to be unimpeachable, 

‘*Oh, that’s what they all say at first,” 
Happy vouchsafed ; *‘ wait till you’ve been 
here a while. First bell in the morning 
six o’clock, baseball practice for an hour, 
Second ‘bell, breakfast. Third bell, look 
over the newspaper reports of the pro- 
fessional matches for one hour. Fourth 
bell, target practice or rowing. Fifth bell, 
pitching curves. Sixth, tennis or polo. 
Seventh, dinner. Eighth, lecture on ‘ Evi- 
dences that the Mound Builders had 
reached a high degree of excellence in 
pitching, illustrated by many stone frag- 
ments closely inscribed with curious 
curves, more remarkable than any 
achieved by the players of the present 
day.’ Ninth, football, in the season, or 
hockey. Tenth, baseball again, regular 
game till six o’clock, supper. Baseball 
again tilldark, Then the evening papers 
are brought in, and we study up the pro- 
fessional scores till bedtime. Even rainy 
days there’s no let-up on baseball, for that 
great frame building you see over on the 
left, yonder, is an inclosed diamond,” 

‘*Don’t you have any library, or any 
time to read?” inquired Don, 

**Oh yes! biographies of every mem- 
ber of all the great professional nines, lots 
of stories of adventure and Indians, and 
all that kind of thing ; and we read them 
after we goto bed. That’s the rule. If 
we are caught reading in the daytime we 
have to make up the time on _ baseball 
night practice. But the penalty is light, 
not more than an hour extra unless the 
book is found to be one of the forbidden 
kind under the head of ‘‘ literary merit,” 
or a school text-book. Of course, we 
don’t get any of that kind unless they are 
smuggled in. Some fellows like you had 
an ‘‘ Algebra” or something, when they 
came, sometimes even a_ strapful of 
books ; but if the President or one of the 
Club captains saw them they were swiped 
before one of us could lay hands on them, 
I’m going to show youa place where we 
can hide that one of yours, and [hope we 
can trade. Ill give you three cigaret 
albums and two league balls and a fishing- 
rod with some dicky flies ; and, oh! I for- 
got, there’s one of the fellows of our nine 
coming after me, I shall have to go; but 
Happy’!l go with you.” 

The boys had been slowly walking to- 
ward the large building before mentioned. 
Don now pursued his way under conduct 
of Happy. . 


” 


‘* You came atalucky time,” that young 
man observed, ‘‘a sort of festival, go-as- 
you-please time ; for us kids at any rate. 
To-morrow is the great annual Past Mas- 
ters’ field day—and such playing! Well, 
I suppose you'll go in for being a Past 
Master, like all the fellows when they 
first come; thirty years course, you 
know.” 

** Well, I don’t know,” said Don, glanc- 
ing quickly at his companion, a little puz- 
zled by his tone and a certain weary look 
in his eyes. It was the same expression 
he had noticed in the faces of all the 
groups they had passed. Was it possible 
baseball pursued to the bitter end might 
become a chestnut? 

‘*Here we are,” said Happy. They 
passed through the main entrance, and an 
usher in baseball livery showed them 
into a parlor on the right. This room 
was lined with cabinets containing sam- 
ples of the most approved devices in 
masks, gloves, bats and balls; a large 
table was strewn with diagrams and piled 
with reference books in which were 
records of all the famous games known to 
the profession. At this table sat a venera- 
ble gentleman whose hair and beard, tho 
closely cropped, were very white. He 
was engaged in some close figuring and 
looked out at the intruders rather severely 
from under his shaggy white eyebrows. 
Altogether he was the most awe-inspiring 
personage Don bad ever seen ; and his 
knees began to shake as the mighty man 
spoke. 

‘“*Well, what’s wanted now, Happy? 
Oh, you've brought a Freshie. Well, 
young man, what’s your record? I sup- 
pose you’ve brought itin good shape, duly 
certified?” In the embarrassment of this 
awful moment Don fumbled hopelessly at 
his jacket pocket and drew out—his 
monthly report card, whereon Algebra, 
Latin, Greek and Rhetoric were respect- 
ively entered as ‘‘ Good,” ‘* Excellent,” 
‘* Fair,” etc. Mechanically he laid it upon 
the table and retreated. The card was 
lifted ; once more the awful brows were 
bent upon him. ‘‘Oh, you're too con- 
founded flip,” said the President. If a 
thunderbolt had shot down upon him 
from the clear summer sky it could not 
have astonished Don more than such lan- 
guage from this patriarchal personage. 
Making a desperate effort to recover him- 
self he stammered : 

‘Oh, if you please, I—I—didn’t under- 
stand. I belong to the Walden Junior 
Nine; but, of course, that’s not much,” 
with great humility ; ‘and I’m afraid I 
haven’t any record to speak of.” 

** Well, you’ll have a chance to make 
one here if you stay long enough,” said 
the President, a little more graciously. 
‘* You may enter your name for the test, 
day after to-morrow. This is a holiday, 
and to-morrow we have the annual Past 
Masters’ games.” As he said this the 
President pushed a large book, the en- 
trance Register, toward Donald and 
handed him a pen. ‘‘Go to our Most 
Serene Blockhead, the Chief Umpire,” 
added the President, turning to Happy, 
‘©and have him acsign Emerson to your 
quarters.” 

‘‘Oh, to-morrow will be great!” said 
Happy, after they had passed from the 
Presence into the freedom of the outer 
air. 

“‘ Will it be as good asa League game ?” 

‘““A League game!” Happy repeated, 
with ineffable disdain, ‘‘ why the Past 
Masters are men who have taken the 
thirty years’ course, and who are still 
giving their lives to baseball. The Presi- 
dent in there isthe Grand High Patri- 
arch of the Past Masters—the greatest 
Order in the world, you know. All our 
highest instructors belong to it.” 

‘‘But you said you studied the League 
records?” 

‘“*Oh yes; the kids and even some of 
the Middlemen study them; but the fel- 
lows that have finished the fifteen years’ 
half course never look at them. They are 
past all that.” 

Here they stopped before an entrance in 
one of the wings of the building, at the 
side of which a sign read : ‘‘ Office of the 
Most Serene Blockhead, the Chief Um- 
pire.” 

‘*He acts mostly as Janitor now, and 
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Superintendent of the Quarters,” said 
Happy; ‘' because he belongs to the Order 
of the Past Masters, and they’ve rea!ly no 
use for an umpire any more.” 

** No use?” echoed Don, in fresh bewil- 
derment. 

**No; I can’t explain everything now, 
but you'll see to-morrow.” 

They made their way in, and confronted 
the Chief Umpire, who appeared to be a 
mild-mannered youth of fifty-five or 
thereabout, bald-headed and _ slightly 
crippled. He was deeply engaged in con- 
versation with the First Supreme Batsman, 
and his attention was first drawn to the 
boys, whose entrance he had not noticed, 
when Don unluckily dropped the ‘* Aige- 
bra” he had been at no small trouble to 
conceal all this time. It caught the eye 
of the venerable Chief Umpire, and before 
he realized what he was doing, he made a 
furtive dive for it, as a boy might fora 
rosy-cheeked apple. No sooner had he 
done so than he felt the withering glance 
of the First Supreme Bateman fixed upon 
him, and, blushing scarlet, he faltered, 
‘*T thought I had better take charge of it 
at once,”’ But the First Supreme Batsman 
had already rung for the Porter ;and when 
that functionary approached he was di- 
rected to remove the obnoxious object, 
and attend personally to its destruction, 

* Are you sure he will?” ventured the 
Chief Umpire, in a shamefaced way, edg- 
ing toward the door as if to follow the 
man, if he could tind an excuse for doing 
50. 

** Oh, you bet your sweet life!” observed 
the First Supreme Batsman, with a fine 
scorn. When the little ripple caused by 
this accident had subsided, the boys @is- 
patched their errand. 

‘Now for some fun,” said Happy. 
** We'll soon pick up a nine and have a 
good game before supper.” As they passed 
around the Club building another sign at- 
tracted Don’s attention. It read thus: 


First Supreme Batsman 
Professor of Technical and all other branches 
of the most approved Modern Slang. 


But this and all the novel features of his 
surroundings were soon forgotten in the 
excitement of a game with some first-rate 
fellows. After supper the fun was re- 
newed, and he went to bed in a flutter of 
delightful anticipation over the great 
event of the morrow. Before sunrise the 
grounds about the Club building were all 
astir with life. A fine observation stand 
had been erected, and by nine o’clock all 
the spectators were in their places. Don 
was scanning with interest the rows upon 
rows of boys when Harry, who was beside 
him, exclaimed : ‘* There they are!” and 
turning to look in the direction his com- 
panion indicated, he saw the immortal 
nine approaching, headed by the Grand 
High Patriarch. Behind them, at a re- 
spectful distance, followed the Most Se- 
rene Blockhead, the Chief Umpire. The 
Grand High Patriarch took the Pitcher’s 
box, the First Supreme Batsman took po- 
sition, then the Chief Catcher and Cock-of- 
the- Walk, and then their Excellencies the 
Basemen and Fielders. The Most Serene 
Blockhead, the Umpire, betook himself to 
one of the seats for spectators, as became 
an officer whose occupation was gone. 

‘‘The game is on!” announced a high 
dignitary, wearing the badge of the great 
Order. 

A breathless hush. 

The Grand High Patriarch slowly raised 
his arm aloft. In his hand was a shining 
white ball. ‘‘Curve E. Q. R.,” he cried, 
The First Supreme Batsman raised his bat 
impressively. ‘‘ Stroke five hundred and 
ten,” he called, 

** Correct !” chorused all the nine. 

Again the Grand High Patriarch raised 
the gleaming ball as if to burl it into 
space, but, instead, he cried: ‘‘ Curve 
O. P. T.,” and held the breathless pose of 
astatue. As before, the bat was held aloft 
with a commanding gesture, and the an- 
awer given, ‘‘Stroke five hundred and 
eleven.” This process had been repeated 
seven times when Don, who was looking 
on in wide eyed astonishment, ventured 
to whisper: ‘‘ When will they begin to 
play ?” . 


“To play!” gasped Harry, ‘ Why 
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they are playing! You didn’t suppose 
they actually threw the ball, and all that, 
like common professionals, did you? Of 
course not. Every one of those curves is 
a new one since last year ; but the nine are 
all so perfect that they can’t get ahead of 
one another. You'll se for every curve 
the First Supreme Batsman will have a 
stroke.” 

‘‘But the other fellows don’t get any 
chance.” 

‘**No, of course, only in this way ; you 
see they’re changing places now.” 

Don saw that the Grand High Patriarch 
and the First Supreme Batsman had 
changed places with the Chief Catcher 
and the Right Fielder. Then more curves 
were announced by the Chief Catcher ; 
but for every one the Right Fielder had 
an answering stroke. 

** Doesn’t any one of them ever miss, so 
that there is any show for real playing?’ 
said Don, beginning to yawn. 

** No,” said Harry ; ‘‘ some of the older 
fellows say they have been going on like 
this for fifteen jears. You see they’ve 
got the thing down fine, and”— 

** Well, I call it a regular skin 

The words rang out on the startled sir. 
Then a great shout arose on every side: 
**Put him out! Put him out!” 

Don felt himself suddenly seized and 
hustied down and out—out—out; he 
knew not how far or whither. He 
seemed to lose all coneciousness. 


He was rubbing his eyes and yawning 
when ‘‘ Don, Don—are you ever coming 
to tea?” cried his sister, rapping sharply 
at the door. ‘It’s half-past six, and I’ve 
cailed you three times.” 

MALDEN, Mass. 
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A SWEET INCENTIVE. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 











THERE couldn't have been a nicer place 
for thinking. The porch was so pleasant- 
ly shaded, and just at this hour in the 
morning the vines were filled with blue 
and red and purple trumpets that seemed 
to need only a hint from the south wind 
to throw them into musical ecstasies. 
The green peas were keeping up a re- 
monstrating tinkle of their own, dropping 
into the bright tin basin as Esther pushed 
them out of shelter—like tenants ejected 
by acruel landlord from their little green 
cottages. 

There was chirping and twitteringin the 
apple tree, and, in the open space beyond, 
shrill calling from a hundred tiny crea- 
tures that found each tangled grass-tuft a 
forest, and the meadow a beau.iful world 
that it would take more than their little 
lifetime to explore. 

Esther’s dreaming was interrupted by a 
voice issuing from the window above the 
porch : ‘‘ Esther, Esther! what did you 
do with my cuffs? Esther, Vil be late; 
Joe’s waiting for me!” 

Somehow eighteen-year-old Esther 
seemed always in demand by some one of 
the three motherless little brothers and 
sisters of the household. 

‘* Dear me, that boy! What shall I do 
with him?” and Esther’s forehead assumed 
acomplicated pattern of lines and cross- 
lines. She brushed the pods from her 
lap, and hurried up the stairs. ‘ Rob, 
what do I know about your cuffs? Do 
you suppose I’m wearing them? Why 
don’t you leave your things where they 
belong?” Here she picked up one of the 
missing articles from the floor, where it 
had slipped behind the little round table. 
**I wish you wouldn’t lie in bed so late, 
There !” producing the other cuff from be- 
hind the curtain on the window-ledge. 
** Now hurry down, Robby. 
scramble youanegg. You can’t go off 
without your breakfast.” 

“* Oh, thanks !” said Rob, as he adjusted 
his recovered linen. ‘I know I overslept 
this morning. Couldn’t help it, really. 
Papa gone ?” 

**Of course. What do you suppose 
would become of us all if he went on your 
principles? I’m afraid, Rob, that unless 
you mend your ways you'll have to give 
up your hope of being a doctor when you 
are grown up. Your patients would all 
die before you got to them.” And Esther 
hurried to the kitchen to ask Jane to help 


Vilhave Jane 
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her prepare a nice little breakfast for the 
recreant brother. 

‘Some folks,” said Jane, “‘ hadn’t ought 
to have any breakfast,” with which very 
general uvbservatiun she scurried to the 
pantry, bringing forth two specially large 
eggs. While these were *‘scrambling” 
she toasted a slice of bread a delicate 
brown, and stopped, even in her irrita- 
tion, to select the red-banded plate that 
was Rob’s especial favorite. Really Jane 
did more for him than many queens of the 
kitchen would have done under similar 
circumstances, But then she had helped 
cuddle him when he was a fuzzy-headed 
baby; and now that he wasacurly-haired, 
heedless, lovable boy of twelve, was she 
the one to go back on him? A clattering 
down the back stairs announced his com- 
ing. He approached the table with more 
haste than elegance. 

** He'll be a dyspeptic by the time he’s 
grown up,” thought Esther, as she 
watched the fast-disappearing viands. 

‘** You're both awful good,” said Rob be- 
tween mouthfuls; ‘‘ and so’s this toast. 
Wish I had time for another piece.” 

‘** Now, Rob, try to be home in time for 
luncheun,” pleaded Esther. ‘‘ You know 
how it unnoys Papa to have you always 
late ; and then think of the example you 
set the other chi dren.” 

** That’s so,” said Rob, whose birthday 
had been celebrated only the week before. 
** Vil try—honest, | will.” 

And he did try, and succeeded in being 
only three minutes late that noon. But 
Esther shook her head at the three min- 
utes, and her busy brain cuncocted a little 
scheme, 

She waylaid him on his way to'the cro- 
quet ground. 

‘*Rob, I want to speak to you a mo- 
ment.” 

“All right, say on,” and Rob looked 
pleasantly attentive. 

‘I’m going to make a bargain with you. 
If you will be on time at every meal the 
next four days—breakfasts as well as all 
the others—I’ll let you have a candy-pull 
at the end of that time. You can have 
three or four of the boys you lke best, 
and "— 

‘*Good for you,” interrupted Rob, The 
prospect of a candy-pull is generally an al- 
luring one to the juvenile mind, and Rob’s 
was no exception. ‘Snake hands on it, 
If I don’t fulfill my part of the contract, 
I'll know the reason why.” 

**So shall I,” answered Esther, demure- 
ly. ‘It will be because you ‘ forgot,’ or 
‘didn’t mean to stay so long at the fishing 
pond,’ or ”— 

‘‘Say, now, that isn’t fair,” laughed 
Rob, good-naturedly. ‘‘T’ll show you. 
I'd be perfectly safe to invite the boys in 
advance, but perhaps I’d better not.” 

‘“No, better wait, and see how you 
come out ;” and Rob fancied Esther looked 
a teifleskeptical. It put him on him met- 


tle, 
E3ther’s ‘‘scheme” worked like a 
charm. The next day Rob was one of 


the first to answer his Father’s ‘‘ Good- 
morning” at the breakfast table. 

‘* Well, now,” said Mr. Jordan, as he 
viewed the youthful faces around his, and 
dispensed the griddlecakes ; ‘it’s pleasant 
to sit down all together. Let’s keep it up, 
Rob. I tell you, punctuality is a great 
thing ;” and Rob nodded respectfully, tho 
his father’s remark did not bear for him 
the charm of novelty. 

Three days passed. Rob was beaming 
with pride in his own improvement, and 
in anticipation of the promised reward. 
The fourth morning he was the first to 
slip into his chair at the breakfast table ; 
and it was at least an hour before lunch- 
eon that he left the fishing pond and re- 
paired to the side porch, so as to be sure 
of hearing Jane’s summons to the dining 
room. 

‘*Rob, I’m proud of you,” said Esther ; 
‘‘Tll have Jane order the molasses this 
evening.” 

‘**You’re a brick, Esther,” said Rob. 
‘*It i:m’c so awfully hard to be on time, 
after all; and I’m going to keep it up, 
too.” 

Tae summer afternoon passed away ; 
it was five minutes of six, and the children 
clamored for dinner. Rob had not put in 
his appearance, tho Esther’s fingers were 
giving the finishing touches to the table, 
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The minute-hand seemed to speed over the 
face of the cuckooclock ; she felt as if it 
were trying to cheat Rob, and looked anx- 
iously down the path, hoping to see the 
boyish figure dash in sight. 

‘*Cookoo ! cookoo !” began the old clock, 
triumphantly. Still no Rob. Esther was 
tempted to have Jane delay the ringing of 
the dinner bell, but restrained the impulse. 
It would be violating the compact, and 
besides, Rob must learn self-reliance, and 
expect the consequences of his own heed- 
lessness. So the dinner bell added its 
voice to that of the cookooclock, and it 
was a funeral knell, as well as a _business- 
like summons to dinner, for it tolled the 
untimely death of Esther’s little project, 
When the family assembled, there was an 
empty chair at the table. 

‘“‘Ob dear!” wailed Sue; and ‘‘ How 
mean !” added Freddy, giving the table 
leg a vicious kick ; for, you see, Rob had 
indiscreetly confided to them his secret 
the day before, and they were looking 
forward to the candy-pull as much as he, 
As for Esther, she was thoroughly dis- 
appointed in Rob, and she had begun 
to have such hope of him; it was too 
bad. 

Dinner was half over when Rob, tlushed, 
and breathing heavily, entered the room. 
Such a chorus of reproaches greeted him 
from the children that Papa and Esther 
forbore to add their voices. 

‘“You keep still, till your opinion’s 
asked,” said Rob, goaded into this reproof 
by the children’s gratuitous criticisms of 
his tardiness, 

‘Yes, children, be quiet,” said Mr. Jor- 
dan. ‘‘ You speak rather roughly, my 
boy; but I know that you are disap- 
pointed, and your sister and I are almost 
equally so.” 

Rob attacked the beefsteak in silence, 
and the rest of the meal was a quiet one. 
Esther lingered after it was over, half ex- 
pecting some explanation; but, beyond 
the remark that he had stayed at Joe’s 
longer than he had intended, Rob vouch- 
safed none. 

It was the next morning that Joe Sim- 
mons came over to the side porch where 
Esther was sitting in her favorite place 
behind the vines. 

**Good-morning, Joe.” 

‘** Gogd-moraing, Miss Esther. I—er’— 

‘I suppose you are after Rob. I'll 
speak to him.” 

‘*No, no,” Joe hastily interposed. ‘I 
was looking for you.” He broke off a 
morning-glory which had gone to sleep 
under the sun’s too ardent attentions, and 
ground its purple juice into his fingers. 
Esther, from long experience with boy- 
ways, knew a disclosure of some kind was 
coming. 

‘Sit down,” she said, pleasantly. ‘‘ You 
have something to tell me, and I want to 
hear it.” 

‘*Well—er—Rob was over to my house 
yesterday afternoon, you know. We had 
a big time out in the barn, and I—I kinder 
forgot about the baby. Ma and Pa had 
gone out, you know, and left him to me.” 

(Lest you might think it a piece of gross 
neglect on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mons to intrust so precious a charge to so 
youthful an older brother, it is well to state 
that the infant in question was a sturdy 
young creature of two years.) 

‘* He—er’’—another lunge at the morn- 
ing-glory vine—‘‘ gota-hold of some green 
apples, and after a while he came out to 
us in the barn, yelling awfully. First we 
didn’t know what was the matter ; but we 
went into the house and saw the pieces 
that he hadn’t eaten, and I knew some- 
thing must be done right off quick. Chol- 
era morbus, you know, is so awful dan- 
gerous. I couldn’t think of a thing to give 

him but whisky ; [know they give that in 
lots of sudden cases ; so while I held Alfie 
Rob went after it.” 

** My goodness! whisky!” said Esther, 
her startled imagination picturing her in- 
nocent brother making his way behind 
objectionable screens, ‘I hope he thought 

to go to a drug store.” 








Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleas- 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, digesti- 
ble food. Don’t use solid preparations. Infant 


Health is a_ valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 
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**Oh, yes’m,” answered Joe, ‘‘he did 
It was bad enough to go there after it, 
I’m temperance, you know—belong to the 
Loyal Legion ; but I knew the baby’d got 
to have something. The clerk told Rob 
he could get him something better than 
whisky. and gave him a bottle of medi- 
cine. We gave the baby a dose of it, and 
after a while he went to sleep. Ma said 
(I told her all about it this morning) that 
it couldn’t bave been the apple that hurt 
him ; he couldn’t have felt it so quick, 
and besides, it was riper than it looked, 
But I tell you I was scared at the time.” 

‘‘ What I came round for, Miss Esther, 
was to tell you that this was what made 
Rob so late home yesterday. I made him 
pee not to say anything about what 

ept him; but I forgot then about the 
candy- pulling (you know Rob told me, be- 
fore, that he expected to have one), I 
didn’t find out till this morning that he 
was late for dinner. I asked Freddy. Ma 
said I oughn’t to make any one promise to 
keep anything from his folks, and that it 
generally wasn’t wise to make such prom- 
ises. Butit was all my fault, I hadn’t 
wanted Ma to hear of it, for fear she 
wouldo’t trust me again. And then after- 
ward that seemed kind of sneaking, so I 
told her myself. I hope you’ll—er—fix it 
up about the candy-pulling, Miss Esther ; 
not so that I can come, I’d feel too mean 
for that, but on his account—to make it up 
to him, you know.” 

‘ Joe,” said Esther, ‘‘1’m glad you and 
Rob are such friends. That candy-pull is 
coming off this evening, and you and Rob 
are going to have the thing in charge.” 

An hour later Rob, entering the kitchen, 
found Jane cracking English walnuts, ana 
Esther removing them from their shells, 

‘* What are you doing ?” he asked, curi- 
ously. 

‘* Getting English walnuts ready for the 
candy-pull this evening, you blessed boy!” 
said Esther. 
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PEBBLES. 


Bishop: “Do you think it is right to 
partake of this hash on Friday?” Low- 
Church Clergyman: ‘“ Kaotirely orthodox ; 
it is composed of the thirty-nine articles.”’— 
Puck. 

..-.‘* Emily, if William to-day asks you 
to marry him, you must tell him to speak 
to me.’”’ ‘Yes, Mamma; but if he does 
not?” ‘Then tell him I want to speak to 
him !’—Fliegende Blitter. 


....“‘ Papa,” said Jenny, climbing upon 
her father’s knee, ‘‘don’t you think that 
*stead o’ 10 cents a week you could give me 
15??? “ Well, I don’t know, my dear,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ What do you want of the 
extra 5 cents?’ ‘“‘I thought my dolly was 
old enough to have a’lowance, and I want 
to giveit to her.”—Harper’s Round Table. 





...."* You seem interested in me to-night, 
Willie,” said Mr. Softy, observing that the 
boy was gazing intently at him. ‘ Yes,” 
said Willy, ‘“‘I’m waiting so see you bust.” 
‘“‘ Bust 2”? queried Mr. Softy. ‘* Yes, Maude 
told Ma she thought you’d pop to-night, and 
I love to watch things pop; corn always 
busts with such a funny little noise.” —Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....The Smart Boarder.—It doesn’t pay 
to be too funny. A man who formerly 
boarded at a Maine hotel used always to call 
for “old ben” when he saw chicken on the 
bill of fare. The table girl and cook there- 
upon prepared for him, and whenever 
chicken was served an old hen also was pro- 
vided, and this particular boarder always 
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got a generous piece of that. After this 
order of things had continued for three 
months without the boarder suspecting the 
joke, he one day called the waitress to him 
and told her he was getting sick of old hens, 

and he’d like to have a taste of chicken. 
‘““ Very well,” was the reply, ‘‘ you can have 
it; but you ordered old hen regularly, and 
as this house always pleasesits guests when 
it is possible, we’ve been giving you what 
you ordered.”’—Phillips Phonograph. 


..Choice Soon Made.—‘‘ Can we get any- 
thing to eat on the cars, Papa ?’”’ anxiously 
inquired the little four-year old, who was 
getting ready for her first long railway 
journey. ‘‘Certainly, Puss,” replied her 
father. ‘‘ There will be a dining car on the 
train.” ‘ But we'll get awful hungry wait- 
ing for dinner. Won’t there be any break- 
fast car?” ‘You don’t understand, dear. 
We shall get our breakfast in the dining 
car.”’? ‘‘ What’ll there be to eat ?”? ‘“ Well, 
there will be a bill of fare that will have the 
names of ever so many kinds of food on it. 
You can have beefsteak, mutton chops, or 
fried chicken ; baked potatoes, fried pota- 
toes or boiled potatoes; ham and eggs, oat- 
meal, hot biscuit, graham bread, raw or 
cooked fruits, coffee, tea or chocolate. Now, 
with all that before you, what would you 
choose 2?” ‘* Cake.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


..Compartment Stock.—The broker was 
trying to sell the rich old chap a block of a 
certain stock which was being manipulated 
by men whom the rich old chap had reason 
to suspect. ‘‘How many shares do you 
want me to take?’ asked the old fellow. 
softly. ‘A thousand,’ said the broker, 
“How much are they?” ‘‘Hundred dol- 
lars, par; and we'll let you have them at 10 
per cent. discount.’”? ‘‘ Um—um, hesitated 
the oldchap, rubbing his chin thoughtfully : 
“Pll take them if you will guarantee to 
have compartments in each share.”’ ‘‘Com- 
partments ?” inquired the puzzled broker. 
“What do you mean by that ? What kind 
of compartments? I don’t understand.” 
The old fellow winked slyly. ‘‘ Water- 
tight compartments, my boy, of course,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘Do you understand that ?” 
And it was evident that the broker did, for 
he made no further effort to sell.—Detroit 
Free Press. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be wel ed if 
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year of our era; the cube of his daughter’s 
age was also equal to the year; and the 
fourth power of the age of his grandson 
gave the same result. 

Questioning the accuracy of this evidence, 
the opposing counsel proceeded, during the 
recess of the court, to investigate. What 
did the inquiry show ? 

BLACKSTONE, JR. 
327.—CHARADE. 

Two farmers’ boys are calling cows, 
That answer as they pass ; 

Cicadas chirp three orchard boughs, 
And crickets in two grass ; 

And song-birds twitter as they wing 
Home to their nesting tree ; 

But most I hear my kettle sing 
Of ‘ tea-time, tea-time, tee e-e.”’ 


Through forest paths Syl vanus strays, 
And only comes at dark ; 

Since one, he says, has wondrous ways 
He loves to note and mark ; 

He is so hungry when he’s done 
In *‘ Nature’s total” rambling, 

I'd better just put three two one, 
And get some eggs a- scrambling. 


328 —RIDDLE. 
My cheek is downy, like the rose in tint, 
My breath is sweeter than the breath of 
mint ; 
My childhood was a blossom, gone before, 
My heart is bard, and bitter at the core. 
JOE AMORY. 
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A set ofthe ''S. H. & M."" miniature figures shown 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps, 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
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325.—ENIGMA, 
A well-known fact this is, indeed; 
Tho ‘‘ false’? and *‘ worthless”? I may be, 
Reason may frown and kind friends plead, 
But still man will believe in me. 
When stubborn illnesses defy 
The doctor (who yet claims a fee !), 
Tho quacks and nostrums people try, 
They put most of their trust in me. 


When next an expedition goes 
(Pray note this timely prophecy) 
To find the pole, ’neath Arctic snows, 
"Twill very likely sail in me. 


Now, as you read these lines, confess 

You thought the verse ran haltingly, 
And that the puzzle-poetess 

Had studied poesy in me! 

MABEL P. 
326.—CURIOUS EVIDENCE. 

A witness, with an eccentric love for 
arithmetical oddities, gave this testimony 
incourt: ‘*Atacertain epoch, the square 
of the age of one of my ancestors (discard- 
ing fractions of a year) was equal to the 
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the house 


you need Pearline. 
‘And more than ever in 
house-cleaning. Just 
look over the list of 
things that you might 
use—soaps and powders 
and fluids.and what 








Some of them don’t pretend to help you as much 
some will injure paint, or surfaces, or fabrics ; 


some are only meant to wash or clean certain things. 
But with Pearline, you will save time and labor in clean- 


ng anything that pure water won't hurt. 
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321.— 
“They give us peace, and they make us 
strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong.”’ 


322 —Pumpkin, apple, custard, lemon, 
squash, chetry, peach, rhubarb, huckle- 
berry, mince. 

323.— M 

TER 
RULER 
DEBATER 
RETINITES 
TUBIPORITES 
MELANOCETINES 
RETIREMENTS 
RETITELAE 
RETINAL 
SENTE 
SES 
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324.—Barrister. (Bar-wrist-err.) 
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In the Morning 


At this season many people complain that they are 
tired, and that the night has not given them rest 
and sleep. It is because the blood is not in the right 
condition. It should be purified, enriched and vital- 
ized, and given nourishing power by the use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


which is the one great blood purifier. By making 
pure, rich blood, Hood's Sarsaparilla overcomes That 
Tired inane Get only Hood’s, 


Hood’ Ss s Pills ‘ the after-dinner pill and 


family cathartic, cure sick 
headache, biliousness, constipation, tone the stom- 
ach, regulate the liver and bowels, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family bef Blue, AL WAY 8S RELIABLE 
Sale by Grocer 
D.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d ‘St. Phila, Pa 
















THAT FIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 
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They are the only half-hose that look well and wear well, because they are the only 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of the BEST YARNS. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Only Half-Hose 


Send for Descriptive Price-List. 
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AND 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Wholesale Rates. 





on application, 
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HEATERS 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 








DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS 


WORLD'S FAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


Pain’s Fireworks Company, 
102 William St., N. Y. 


Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 


(The highest possible award.) 


Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER EXPOSITION and spectacles 
at MANHATTAN BEACH, etc, etc. 


They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5.00 and upwards at 
Price Liste, with views of World’s Fair Fireworks displays, Free 
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Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR) 
MERCHANTS. 

| For the week ending Thursday, June 6th, 1895.) 

TEAS.— The demand from the country is very 
indifferent, and the market is not in a good 
healthy form yet. New Formosa tea sells in a 
small way, and fresh arrivals of Japans are re- 
ported steady. Amoy is quoted at 11@l4c. per 
t.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; Formosa, 16@45c., and 
Japans, 14@R0c. 


SUGAR.—The trade in refined sugar is tight, 
and values inclined to be easy. Cut loaf and 
crushed are quoted at 5 1-16@5'4c. per th.; 
powdered, 444@4 15-l6c., and cubes, 4 11-l6@4%c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil growths is 
slow, and trade is all on a small scale. Mild 
grades are not much more active, altho un- 
changed in quotations, Java is 21@3lc. per Bb. ; 
Mocha, 25\4@26c.; Maracaibo, 1744@2I1c.; Laguay- 
ra, 1644@21\4c., and Brazil, 14@1ic. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The trade in flour is on 
a sma}! scale, with prices showing a reaction 
from the recent high advance. The advance in 
prices was out of all proportion to the advance 
in wheat, and buyers refuse to take much stock, 
Winter patents are $4.5024.60 per bbl.; straights. 
$4.1074.15; spring patents, $4.50@4.65; clears. 
$3.2503.50; city clears, $4.40. Rye flour is dull 
at $4.10@4.25 per bbl. Cornmeal is dull, with 
Brandywine at $3, and Western and Southern, 
$2.60@2.95. 

PROVISIONS.—The market has been quiet 
but steady for most provisions this week. Pork 
closes dull, with mess at $13.50714.25 per bbl. ; 
family, $13@13.50, and short clears, $1%@15.50. 
Beef is steady, withextra mess at $8.507.9; fam- 
ily, $11@13, and packet, $9@11. Beef hams are 
guiet at $19.50@20. Lard is quiet and lower at 
46.40 per 100. Pickled bellies are 54@64c. per 
; shoulders, 5@5'4c., and hams, 9@9'4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS. 
hogs are quiet at 5@7c, per H. Dressed mutton 
is steady at K@8e.: dressed yearlings, 7/@9c., and 
dressed jambs. 8@124c. City dressed veal are 
steady at 6@8Kic. per ; country dressed, 54@ 
&c., and little calves, 4@5c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Conflicting rumors 
about the condition of the wheat market have 
caused extreme fluctuations this week. The 
damage tothe wheat in certain sections of the 
Weat has been severe enough to make prices 
generally steady. Warmer weather and rain 
have brought some relief. Exports have been 
moderate for the week from this country, but 
shipments from the Argentine were larger than 
anticipated. July wheat is quoted at 7O4@B8v0c., 
No. 2 cash, 7c. Trade in corn was quite active 
early in thé week, but more favorable weather 
has caused a reaction,and prices are weakening. 
There is a declining tendency to the whole list, 
and traders are offering lotsfreely. July corn 
is ikic.; No. 2 cash, 54c , and No. 2 white, 57c. 
Trade in oats is light, and eash oats are dull. 
The crop damages are comparatively small, and 
the outlook for a good crop more favorable. In 
some ofthe Central States the damage is con 
siderable. July oats are 32446@33c.; No. 2 cash, 
RWwesiec., and No. 2 white, 364c. The demand 
for hay is not very active, but receipts are small 
and holders .generally firm and asking high 
prices. Strictiy prime timothy commands 80c. 
yer 100 Ih, with No. Lat Tic.; No. 3 to No. 2, 0@ 
0c., and clover mixed, 55@H0c. Straw is mod- 
erately active and steady. Long rye is 65c.; 
short rye, 4@50c., and oat, 40@5tlc. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.~ The hot weather 
of last week developed considerable weakness in 
butter, and the week closed dull and irregular. 
There was a slight advance on Monday, but it 
is dificult to maintain this increase with warm 
weather ahead. A wreat deal of the receipts 
get damaged before reaching market, and have 
to go into cold storage at once. State dairy is 
not overabundant, as farmers are packing quite 
eney- Extracreamery is quoted at Ikc, per 

»; firsts, 16@17c.: thirds to seconds, la@lbc.; 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, 2@lic.: Welsh 
tubs, 1l@I6sec.; Western dairy, %@18c.; imitation 
creamery, 11@15c., and factory, 8@1l'c. Cheese 
has been: higher also, but a reaction 1s already 
apparent, dealers refusing to pay the extreme 
prices. Exporters are quiet in their orders, 
and hot weather is injuring stock. Further 
concessions may be made this week. Chceice 
State full cream cheese is 7@76c. per bh); com- 
mon to good, k@634c.; choice part skims, 44o@ 
43c.; common to good, 2@3%c., and full skims, 
l@l toc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been weak and dull this week. Spring chickens 
are selling fairly well, but ducks and geese have 
dragged heavily. Spring chickens are quoted at 
35c.@8$1 per pair; fowls, ¥a9Gec. per 1; roosters, 
5lec ; turkeys, 8@%c.; ducks, 50@85e. per pair; 
geese, H0c.@$1.12, and pigeons, 25@40c. Consid- 
erable stock of dressed poultry were carried 
over from last Sunday, and the market clused 
in bad shape. Trade was dull early this week, 
and the market has been from demoralization 
by speculators, who have been buying poultry 
freely for cold storage. eee are quoted at 
8@10c. per ih; fowls, 44@9c : old cocks, dc.: old 
geese, b@8c.: old ducks, 7@llc.; astern spring 
ducks, 20@”1c.; Long Island, 20c.; Philadelphia 
spring chickens, 38@45c.; Long Island, 30@35c.; 
Western, 25@33c., and squabs, $1.75@2 50 per 
doz. Evgs are quiet and in heavy receipt. 
Fresh Jersey egus are l446c. per doz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 1834@1383%c.; Western, 124¢@l3c., 
and Southern, ll@114%4c. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are nearly out of 
the market. A few russets sell at $2@3.75 per 
bbl. Strawberries are in large supply and irreg- 
ular in quality and price. Up-river berries are 
12@l4c. per qt; Upper Jersey, l0@l2c.; Lower 
Jersey, fywl0c.; Delaware and Maryland, 4@9%c. 
North Carolina cherries are 3@10c. per , huck- 
leberries, 7@10c. per qt.; -mall blackberries, 5@ 
10c.: gooseberries, 7@8c.; Florida muskmelons, 
$2@3 per bbl., and watermelons, 60@75c. each. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New 
potatoes are in heavy supply and lower, with 
choice at $2@3.0 per bbl.; inferior, $1@1.75, and 
old potatoes dull at $1.25@1.50. Asparagus is 
lower at 50c.a$1.50 per doz. hecan? local 
beets, $3@5 per 100 bunches; radishes @5 
rhubarb, 75c.@$1; kale and spinach,: 
bbl.; lettuce. 75c.@$l; cucumbers, 75c. 
per basket; Bermuda onions, $1.25 per crate; 
New Orleans, $1.2541.50 per bag; string beans, 
$1@1.75 per basket, and tomatoes, $161.75 per 
carrier crate. 


Country dressed 








For Beauty, 
for comfort, for improvement of the com- 


lexion, use only Pozzon1's PowDER; there 
s nothing equal to it. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used, Costs less than one cent a cup. 


A LETTER FROM ~ 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
> Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charlee N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TARSOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite gatiefactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friendg, who agree with me 
that it igamong the beet epecimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 


ICIS ISAS CASCADE OG 


SANS ANS DS | 
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Interline the ‘Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


desire will be HA M 0 iS 
realized. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

% Lining Counter Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
Roe ten oben ote en bee ote Nee oben of) 
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in three 
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great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
‘ooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably re- 
call something about ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.’". The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St,, 


207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. 


New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad lo rae we 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especial’ y 
intereated.)} 


COMPOST HEAPS FOR NITROGEN 
COLLECTING. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 


By a considerate and skillful preparation 
of compost heaps, the crop-growing capaci- 
ty of a farm may be largely increased. The 
dictionaries rightly define ‘compost ” as a 
** fertilizing mixture.’”’ The following is an 
amplified definition. In the making of a 
really good compost, soil, road scrapings, 
«““muck,”’ mud, leaves, weeds and decompos- 
able refuse of every kind can be profitably 
used. These coarse materials are mixed 
with relatively small quantities of potent 
fertilizers, and disorganizing agents, lime, 
and land plaster being especially service- 
able for the latter purposes. 





By meaus of moisture and careful mix- 


You desire to be Stylish . 


ing, important chemical changes are 
effected in the mass. When new surfaces 
of the collected soil and manures come into 
contact, liberation and reorganization of 
their elements ensue. The ultimate result 
of such changes is an increase in soluble 
plant food. In this way earthy matter, not 
likely in itself to promote rapid growth in 
young plants, will, by its appropriation of 
soil enriching substances touching it, be- 
come powerful in forcing vegetation for the 
farmer’s benefit. An ordinary soil may 
thus under wise composting, become in 
reality a strong manure. 

We are told by advanced agricultural 
chemists that in their growth vigorous 
leguminous plants draw nitrogen from the 
atmospbere. Why should not we then 
grow cowpeas, beans, vetches and clover, on 
specially prepared composts, and by rotting 
their product in the soil comprising them, 
collect the desiderated treasure? When 
the plants named are cut in bloom, and 
mixed with the composted materials, they 
will soon decay and leave their strength 
behind. To put large quantities of farm- 
yard manure, or rich swamp deposits into 
such heaps is not advisable. The right 
place to utilize these isin the covered ma- 
nure pit. AsI have already indicated, a 
union of poor and rich ingredients, with the 
time and conditions necessary to insure dis- 
ruption and interchange of their chemical 
contents, are the main requirements in 
forming composts. 

I shall now endeavor to describe three 
kinds of composting work, and state the 
use to which each preparation may be 
profitably applied. 

The first thing to admit of effective effort 
is to set aside a good-sized piece of hard, 
dry ground, at a central accessible point on 
the farm, convenient to a liberal supply of 
water as an operating yard. It must not be 
subject to floods from higher surfaces, and 
it will need to be securely fenced. I will 
first speak of what may be termed a Num- 
ber One compost. 

The foundation material for this mixture 
ought to be good soil. such as can be found 
on most farms under practically non-pro- 
ducing conditions. There are often hollows 
and rain-water lines in fields, where allu- 
vium has been deposited many feet in depth. 
A laree part of this can be removed without 
seriously injuring the crop-growing power 
of that which remains. In preparing to 
bandle it plow deeply, and pulverize asifa 
rcot crop were to be grown. While frozen 
ground will promote economical hauling, 
the heaps ought to be made upof dry, warm 
earth alone, such as will encourage surface 
vegetation. There are also turning ridges 
in fields, where for long periods the soil has 
been deepened by plow-left deposits. These 
may be stripped off without impairing crop 
production. In wood. lot swales choice sed- 
iment enriched by rotted leaves can be se- 
cured to mix with less potent earth. 

The soil should be dumped in the com- 
posting yard on two lines, with sufficient 
space between them to admit of its being 
piled. To give room for growing legumi- 
nous plants on its surface the heap ought 
to be about sixteen feet wide at the base by 
nine feet wide at top, and four to five feet 
deep. Its length will depend on the supply 
of material and the demand for the prepared 
mixture. The first step is to put downa 
nine or ten inch layer of soil the entire 
width of the base by four feet lengthwise of 
the pile. This should be made quite white 
by newly slacked lime, which is valuable as 
a decomposer of organic and mineral sub- 
stances, 

Lay down a six-inch layer of soil over the 
lime, and apply on top of it a good coating 
of unleached hard wood ashes, or, if these 
are too expensive, Kainet may be used. 

Go on with layer after layer, and bench 
after bench in making upthe heap, keeping 
the point in view, that potash and phos- 
phate manures are indispensable in the sug- 
gested composting work. 

In addition to the potent agents already 
named, poultry manure and sheepfold 
cleanings can be profitably used. If sea- 
weed is available it should be freely mixed 
in. Norule for compost making can suit 
the whole country. Each locality has its 
advantages and disadvantages, as to prices 
of portable fertilizers, and adaptation to 
varying conditions is necessary. 

A rank growth of clovers and other 
legnmes on the heaps being required, means 
to gain that end ought to be adopted on 
wise avd well-considered lines. In other 
words, the prices and actual soil-enriching 
values of strong fertilizers, available at a 
particular point, must be carefully figured 
out. Both wood ashes and poultry manure 
will go further in plant-forcing, when they 
are prepared as recommended, than if they 
came near to tender roots in their caustic 
State. 
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With the putting down of each layer of 
earth in the heap, enough water to make it 
quite damp, without converting it into 
mud, should be applied with a hose. When 
several four foot benches have been carried 
up the requisite hight, the surfacé may be 
sown with such seed as the season will jus- 
tify. If it is autymn, winter rye is the crop 
to grow. To force it a dressing of guano, 
worked in a few inches down, will pay 
well. In four or five months the heap should 
be turned over, and the rank rye buried as 
regularly as possible. During this mixing, 
jand plaster may again be mixed in. If 
plentiful and cheap, a free use of it is ad- 
visable on the top and sides of the reversed 
earth, the spring being well advanced. Cow- 
peas is the next crop to sow, and when it is 
in bloom another turning, and working in 
of the vines, will be seasonable, This will 
bring midsummer of the first year around ; 
and if the new carefully pulverized surface 
issown with red and white clover seed, a 
second direct step will be taken for the col. 
lection and storing away a year later, of 
nitrogen drawn from the air by the exu- 
berant crop. 

Whether common red clover or the 
the mammoth variety is sown will de- 
pend on the known success or failure of 
each kind in the locality. 

In Southern climates alfalfa is likely to 
be superior to either of the common clovers, 
but it must have plenty of water. 

When the clover is in bloom the compost 
will receive its third turning. Care must be 
tuken to distribute it evenly through the 
heap, and to make sure that the outside soil 
is thrown into the center. 

A thorough mixing is indispensable, and 
the mass must always have sufficient water 
sprinkled on it, to keep its plants in full 
growth. If well covered over the green clo- 
ver will soon decay. If its roots are cutinto 
short lengths, they too will soon rot. Ina 
few months the mixture will be ready for 
use. 

Two years will have elapsed since work 
began, and under the treatment described, 
the earthy pile will have become valuable. 
If applied toa soil intended in the follow- 
ing year for the growth of onions, beets, 
peas, beans, carrots, parsnips, melons or 
squashes, it is sure to show its power. For 
fruit trees of all kinds and berry bushes it 
will prove itself a potent manure. If the 
compost is not wanted within a few months 
after the clover has been cut and turned 
under, another sowing of rye, to be buried 
in time, will add beneficially to its supply 
of humus. The extra time, too, will be of 
service in rotting the clover. 

The Number Two compost may consist of 
poorer materials than were used in the 
Number One heap. Ditch cleanings, earth 
of any kind from waste places, subsoil dug 
from corners of fields, and even clay in rela- 
tively small bulk, may be used. The same 
kind of management as already outlined 
will be necessary, but, in place of wood 
ashes and poultry ordure, tarand lime from 
gasworks can be worked in on a moderate 
scale. Spent bark from tanneries, street 
sweepings, sawdust, if readily obtained, 
weeds, fine twigs, and rubbish of all kinds 
may be utilized, 

Gradually, under good management, the 
subsoil and clay, which were nearly barren 
because their mineral elements were locked 
up in insoluble compounds, will have be- 
come fertilizingly strong by their becoming 
soluble through composting manipulation. 
A liberal use of lime and land plaster will 
prove profitable in making up these Num- 
ber Two heaps. As a spriog top-dressing 
for grass lands this preparation will prove 
efficient. It will, also, if freely applied, in- 
crease the yield of those barren spots, which, 
existing in some fields, make their average 
product by the acre seem less than it ought 
to be. 

Compost heap Number Three is for the 
profitable conversion of the dead bodies of 
animals, as well as general slaughter-house 
refuse, into crop-producing material. Any 
kind of soil will do, and beyond allowing 
plenty of time for the requisite changes 
and keeping it fairly moist, little work 
need be done. Crops may be grown on 
their surfaces, as with the Number One and 
Two heaps: but these ought to be buried in 
them and not in Number Three, which for 
years, at least, should not be disturbed. A 
dead horse, or cow, cut up and well buried. 
will, as time rolls on, have a fertilizing 
value not to be despised. Care, however, 
should be taken to cover up such remains 

before they are fly-blown. Under careless 
management they may become, by the breed- 
ing of flies, a local nuisance. A deep COVv- 
ering of earth will prevent hurtful emaba- 
tions from these heaps, and in the few years 
when the bones are cleaned by time, sol 
and the roots of plants, they can be crusbed 
to make super-phosphate. Tue fence around 
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the composting yard must exclude dogs, 
otherwise heap Number Three-will be at- 
tacked. 

I assume in the above remarks, that I am 
likely to have readers fully alive to every- 
thivg in the way of agricultural practice, 
which promises to augment harvest prod 
ucts. The farmer who robs his half ex- 
bausted land, but never feeds it, will not 
wapt any of my counsel. He will think his 
time better spent in going to town every 
other day to hear the political news and 
talk of hard farming times, than to shovel 
earth into beaps, Which, after all his efforts 
will, according to his judgment, yield very 
trivial returns. Some day, when he sees 
what an enterprising neighbor can do in 
that line, the scales of prejudice may fall 
from his eyes. The fact should never be 
forgotten, that even under the highest kind 
of farming that has been put into practice, 
the extreme crop-growing capacity of a 
fairly good soil has not as yet been reached. 
Under skillful diversified farming, in which 
thorough culture, a liberal use of fertilizers, 
and wise general management are parts of an 
adopted system, there will even under low 
market prices be a satisfactory profit on 
farmiog investments. One thing is certain, 
the farm must either be fed, or it will, 
under slipshod care, cease to feed the farm- 
er’s family. 

It is true, that to insure the best possible 
re-ults, there must in most cases be a com- 
bination of improvements. Wet soils need 
tile-drainage ; then comes deep cultivation 
and increased aeration, 

The collecting and preparation of ma- 
nures, especially of those which will force 
young plants into rapid growtb, will call 
fur attention. bd 

The farmer of our day requires to be a 
thoughtful, reading man. He is convstant- 
ly bringing scientific laws into play, and 
ought to know' how to control them. We 
need a generation of educated agriculvur- 
ists. 

os CABEZO®, ARIZ. 

DAIRY AND DAIRY STOCK 
NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





THERE is one point that the beginner too 
often overlooks, and that is to have good 
“astures, and especially to have them clear 
of foul or noxious weeds. Cows, in grazing 
over the pastures, often eat weeds when they 
are convenient, and this often causes a ba 
flavor in the butter. ; 


Good cows are an important factor in the 
dairy; but it is well te remember that 
the highest development for producing 
milk and butter is antagonistic to the high- 
est development for producing beef, and if 
a good cow excels as a dairy animal she will 
fail as a beef grower. 


An important item in the uniform and 
thorough ripening of the cream is stirring. 
It should be done in a way that will thor 
oughly mix the new cream with the old aud 
at the same time avoid anything like 
churning. 


There is one item in dairying that is too 
often overlooked, and that is the proper 
feeding of the cows in order to make the 
most out of them. While liberal feeding is 
quite an item, the cost must always be an 
important factor. To know how and what 
to feed in order to produce the most and 
the best milk is fully as important as lib 
eral feeding. 


Lack of care in salting often ruins the 
grain in butter. Too coarse salt is used, and 
then proper care is not taken in mixing it 
through the mass of butter and, in conse- 


quence, the grain of the butter is all broken 
up. Ovedecided advautage in brine salting 
is that this is almost entirely avoided, 

It is usually difficult to convince the be- 
inner that size and weight in a dairy cow, 

eyond a certain point, 1s a positive detri- 
ment. One fact should be thoroughly under- 
stood, and that is that size and weight must 
besupported, and whenever the animal is lar- 
per than 18 positively necessary the co-t of 

eep is added to without proper returns, The 
profit of the dairy cow must always be con- 


Convenient, saves 
time 


and labor ; 
money too— 
one hundred 
letters, postal 
cards, copies 
of music, drawings, or typewritten copy, 
mM almost no time, and exact copies at 
that, by using The Duplicator. 


Requires no washing or cleaning, and saves its cost 
Over and again in sending out notices. Costs but 
littl- (3 to $10), Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO,, 20 Vesey St., New York, 
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sidered in connection with her size and 
weight and the cost of keeping her. 


Whether it is best to feed the cow while 
sbe is on good pasturage must depend on 
what feed is worth and what butter or milk 
is worth. Where bran or oil meal or corn 
meal can he secured at low price, while the 
milk and butter can be marketed at a good 
price, it is often advisable to do so. 


Good bedding is an important factor in 
keeping the cows and theic quarters clean. 


In order to make sure of a good supply, it is ; 


well to look after and stow away what is 
needed in good season. 


One advantage of dairying in connection 
with other farm work is that it aids in se- 
curing regularity. To make the best suc- 
cess, the feeding, milking and other work 
should he done regularly; and this tends 
greatly to the promotion of a regular sys- 
tem in all that needs to be done. 


To make the most out of dairying, notonly 
must the quality of the product be good but 
it must be put upon the market in the most 
attractive form, and it must be done care- 
fully avd regularly if the trade built up is 
to be held. 


Many beginners fail to understand the 
importance of clean feed for the cows. The 
cows yield milk of a flavor and richness ac- 
cording to their feed, and when the best 
milk is expected the feed must be supplied 
from which it can be made, 


One of the most important items in mak- 
ing winter dairying profitable is in making 
the cows comfortable. The stables should 
be reasonably warm and dry, and these 
should be provided in good season The 
average farmer cannot afford to maintain 
animal heat by feeding grain, and with the 
dairy cows this is especially true. 


While the particular form of the package 
in which the butter is sent to market must 
conform largely to the demands of the mar-* 
ket, there is one fact that in all cases must be 
the rule, and that is the package must be 
neat and attractive; and arranged or made 
so, the butter will bein good condition when 
placed in market. 


ir 


ANSWER TO INQUIRY. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





A CORRESPONDENT referring to my article 
on trees and shrubs, asks what bush or 
sbrub is most available for a small hedge. I 
have always preferred the Tartarian, or 
bush honeysuckle. This, when full grown 
without trimming, will stand ten feet high 
and as many through ; but you can keep it 
four or five high and three feet through. It 
blossoms a solid mass in May. There are 
three colors—red, white and pink—equally 
fine; but I think the pink the most robust. 
Set plants one foot high, two feet or more 
apart, and shear in closely once a year. An- 
other good ornamental hedge is the Persian 


lilac. if vou have room. It must not be 
set too close or sheared much. It is good 
for avenue bedges. The trees should stand 
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suggestion he com- 
menced the use of 


succession, he 








entirely relieved of his trouble. 
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“The photograph herewith sent 


88 CO 
some of the largest specimens of Calculi discharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and 
microscopical examination showed that they are 







Oxalate of Lime.’ 
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~ BREWSTER & CO., 





Li DISSOLVED 


y LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. 


Dr. c: H. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the“ New Eng. Med. Monthly,” for July,'90: 
“Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two years ago for Stone 
in the Bladder, from which he had been suffering tor a number of years, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘)snci'is sierativ 
opposed to operative 

interference. After using the Water for a short time, disintegration to a certain 
extent took place, and large quantities of stone were passed. 
edas much as a teaspoonful of the debris, and at inter- 


vals for a considerable period he passed large quantities, and under the con- 
tinued use of the Water, there was a constunt passage of calculi until he was 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


UFF LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
from pe Me « t. 7 


ten feet apart when full grown. Only the 
purple sort is worth planting. The Altheas 
alldo finely for stately, compact rows or 
hedges, and blossom magnificently in Au- 
gust. I have never seen a satisfactory hedge 
of common lilac. The shrubby spireas all 
do well as hedges, especially Van Houtii 
and Prunifolia. Of evergreens, arbor vita 
is preferable for astrong screen or driveway 
hedge; hemlock is best for ornamental. 
You must shear closely each year to keep it 
small. Trim only oncea year, in April. 
Mahonia, an evergreen shrub, is superb 
where it does not winter kill, The best very 
small hedge plants are privet and Deutzia 


gracilis. <A fine edging for flower beds can | 


be made of Helleborus niger. I often use 
strawberry plants for the same purpose 
Almost any of our compact growing shrubs 
can be grown as edge plants, The common 
mistake is in planting too close together, 
like evergreens—when the limbs die out be- 
tween and leave asticky lot of ugly shrubs. 
Whatever you use, make the border rich 
with old sods forked in, and afterward 
mulch with coal ashes, or other good porous 
material. 


CuiinTon, N. Y. 





“NO.GURE, NO PAY, 
RB.L. 


The Magic Letters. 
i Ripley Brom- 
ee Lithia Water 
Cie isa natural spring water, 
superior in medicinal qual- 
ities to any batural water 


known to the civilized 
world, 


A Iiedicine, Not a 
Beverage. 








RHEUMATISM, ‘ 
cour, a Vv v2 Dawe 
b . rooklyn, ec., 4. 
DYSPEPSIA, “I have been suffering from 
DIABETES, acute Brights Disease for eight 
CYSTITIS months. It did not respond to 
. ‘y any medicine until Dr.J.S. King, 
BRICHT’S, of 823 DeKalb Ave.,this city,pre- 
STONE in scribed Ripley'’s_ Brom-Lithia 
KIDNEY Spring Water. have taken 


three gallons and am entirely 
or BLADDER. cured, and am 80 pronounced by 


the doctor. Lam nowable to attend to business and new 
feel better than I have for many years.’” WM. DETERLING. 
The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithtia Co., 
159 W. 23d St. (Telephone “510 18tn St.”) NEW YORK. 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 
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(of Broome Street.) 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 


(Only place of business ) 


Coach Builders. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD FOR FORM AND QUALITY. 
Four-Horse Traps and 
Road Coaches a Specialty. 
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Perfect Cure.2 


- From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.””— Mrs. KATE 


Connors, Lowell, Mass, 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 4 








THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS 


erebrine, extract of the brain of the ox, for 
—— Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, 
etc. 


ardine extract of the Heart, for functional 
———— weakuess of the heart. 


edulline, extract of the Spinal Cord, for 
- Locomotor Ataxia. 


rTrestine, for Premature decay. 
Ovarine, for diseases of women. 


TT hyroidine, for Fcezema and impuritiés of 
~ the blood. 


Dose 5 drops. Price $1.00. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Book. (4) Washington, D. C. 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS. 


Relieved in Five Minutes by the SCOTCH THISTLE 
FUWERS., Price, $1 per box; six boxes, 35. Postpaid 
to all parts of the world. Address J. F. MORRISON, St. 
Clairsville, Belmont Co., O., U.S. A. Testimonials free. 


HALLS BALSAM 
— GURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wo. HALU’s BALsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Conghs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
ee too, if taken in the early 
stages of ti at disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p: tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 





‘THE. INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


New subscribers can begin with any 


Number, 
1 Number (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)................ 20 
4 56 Ce i riddadcseievcud “20 
13 = Ca nob cede 6cdeae 75 
17 S i4 ”, Pawadeceduscdewa 1.00 
26 7 (6 i Povacesosceseces 1.50 
52 st (1 year).....-.e-ceee-e-s 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen 82.00 a year. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56-a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE - 
INDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. wae 
of all in leavening stre net. Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
*‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, N. 1. : 





Special Sale 


Wash Dress 
Fabrics 


Attention is directed to the following 
bargains— 


Two lots of 


Fancy Printed Cottons 
12 1-2c, per yard, 
Reduced from 25ce. 
Three lots of 


Fancy Dress Linens 
25c, per yard, 
Reduced from 35c., 40c., 50c. 
An assortment of 


Fancy Ginghams 
25c. per yard. 
Reduced from 35c , 40c., 50c. 


Silk Weft Ginghams 
25c. per yard, 
Reduced from 40c. 


And other equally good values. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
14 West Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


me the highest grade watches made in this 
countr. hae ‘eed 

For full infor mation address 

THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 W ashington St., Chicago. 


G pencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, » Always Used. 





SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
ROOFING 

material in the world. Itcan now be put on at pete es 

quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We will be 

pleased to quote prices on any j, quantity delivered to 

any railroad station in the U. 

JAMES L. FOOTE, Krdohoed Slatington, Pa, 
Write for our Slate Maaua! and De scriptive Price- 

List. Mailed free to any address. 


TAKE NOTICE. 





All wearers of urtificial teeth wear nothing but th 
wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial pol. 


soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 


TH 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVE 
Pittsburgh 


ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburga. 


New York. 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY, 
"Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
8t. Louls. 
SALEM, 
Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
ULSTER, 
ew York, 
UNION, = 





JOHN. LEWIS @ BRO 6.00 |, . ah 
‘ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


Pure White Lead to any shade required. 





E INDEPENDENT. 


‘Lhe Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
lers use, other than genuine brands (sec 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 


is less. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


— address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 








THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


2) pounds of steam. Handsome catalogue free. 


Works. Red Bank N.J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


CHASTE AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF MONUMENTAL WORK 


in the Celebrated 


Westerly Granite. 


Largest facilities of any 
company in the world. 

All kinds of cemetery 
work, Correspondence so- 
licited and suggestions fur- 


Nearly eight hundred in use, 














-_-- - ss] 


nished, 


Katablished 18/6. 


Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Il. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Utica, N. Y. 


The Smith Granite Co., 


of Westerly, R. I. 
Incorporated 1887. 


BRANCHES: 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Norwich, N. Y 

* New York City, N.Y.Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Grand Haven, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HEAT 








YOUR HOUSE OR CHURCH 
WITH 4 GOOD HOT-AIR FURNACE. 


B The tirst cost is far less, the management is far more easy, 
and the expense and annoyance of repairs a mere trifle, 
as compared with heating by steam or hot water. 
A GOOD Hot-Air Furnace is perfectly healthful. 
There are some that are NOT good. 


PARAGON FURNACES ARE GOOD! 





WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 
ISAAC A. SHEPPARD & CO,, 1801 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa., 
For their Furnace Book, “HINTs ABOUT HEATING.”’ 


When you write please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Send 
Garatas CRICAN ~~. oy 
z% ported. 
select. 
BIG 


GOMPANY Baking 


P.O. Pox 789. 


LADIES! | Why Drink Poor Teas? 


ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 


THE GREAT remuunpeegs TEACO. 


“NY. ° of k Serre | 
ea a any i, ap el good 





A.B. &E.L. a 


— ll 


PUstiTs, 


27 Frag hd Boe. 
Send Se. stamp. pp wow <r 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





ieee GHEAT SUUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


eee cst socom cone oe and Europe. 


Powder and Spices to 





(EMULSION Sa 








Lh AWE 
DOUCLAS 








merc bon ere Mee ¥ Yok te London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI. Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway. New York. 


Lakes 
Saal Special 


saecastovn 





Tickets issued in 
for three 





awakens thou, 


Free cond tor ie 
} W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown. Ot. 
New York. 






R 
icago.IQ 





ACENT 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine 


TATA AY PV TPT PSP PO 


—— you will spe Sg your vacation the coming genace 
srimful of ‘information and interspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A =, will promptly mailed you on receipt 





$604 mentli to sell I zeach’s 
Oi) of Pine, the great Kid. 


Med, Co. * Cincinns ati, O 


of two-cent stam 








143 W. 34th Street, New York. 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





“OUR SUMMER” 


hts of vacations pleasantly spent 
of tri through the woods for game; of eked 


penne JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’! P ~A 
Minwa owen’ Wis. 


June 138, 1895. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Che bers St. and West naday oie” 


th 1. and 6th Ave.. and 13 
We st 42d St.. New Yo rhe hes. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 





Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list, 





Why Not 
Bathe 


In a Porcelain-Lined Bath ? 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily ke . sweet and clean, and are always in. 
viting. +4 cost but aes more than the old 
style when the expense of the necessary wood. 
work, drip-pan, etc., is added to the price of the 
tub itself. Write us for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and “Price List. 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 1454 M, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 





58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting with the old well- 
known ‘ *Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
ualled summer resort section, offering the 
T TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8.1 P, A, 363 } Broadway, New York. 4. PF A, Bt. ATbans, Me 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotls, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Ratlway; 2,000 feet above the seas 
location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, ieee "371, 944, and 1323 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 134 ‘East 125th St., 284 West 
126th St.,251C ‘olum bus Av. ‘Ticket Offices foot of Franks 
~ _ pf adn | Stes in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 86) Ful- 
» 249 Manhattan ‘Av.. Greenpoint. 

ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing balf-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 340 of the h hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
rice, 25c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
Beaver St., N. Y. ‘11 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare W 
be sold at 1 srentway sen forty ones. geo an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Sum 

and also enjoying aday’s fisning - — delightful 
region ; tickets good returning May 3 




















tit THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY | 


PAT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 


; 
t 










Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 





| "6 rand Union Hotel 


Serene. secre. setae. ereonatn Se 








THE INDEPENDENT PREsS 4] AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 






